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PREFACE. . 

EVERY  person  should  possess  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  It  seems  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  true  and  enlightened  patriotism. 
Youth  is  the  fittest  season  to  acquire  this 
knowledge.  It  is  the  season  of  the  most 
leisure  ;  the  memory  is  then  less  incum- 
bered ;  this  knowledge  gratifies  that  curios- 
ity, which  is  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  strong  in  the 
early  period  of  life. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land were  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  of  the  age  ;  men  remarkable  for  their 
cliristian  piety,  patience,  fortitude,  and 
benevolent  enterprise,  deserving  a  rank 
among  the  worthies  who  have  founded 
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-empires,  enlightened  nations,  and  given 
glory  to  the  age  and  country  in  which 
they  lived.  Its  history,  inconsequence,  has 
been  more  entirely  preserved,  and  better 
authenticated,  from  its  first  settlement,, 
than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe,  of  equal  magnitude  and  import- 
ance. No  history  is  more  replete  with 
useful  instruction  and  entertainment.  It 
furnishes  many  important  lessons  to  war- 
riors, statesmen,  and  divines.  It  may  be 
read  and  studied  with  much  profit  by 
our  youth. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  this 
favoured  portion  of  the  world,  though 
abundant,  have  hitherto  been  scattered  in 
many  volumes,  too  expensive  and  too  dis- 
jointed, to  be  rendered  useful  to  the  rising- 
generation.  To  reduce  them  to  a  form, 
order,  and  size  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
higher  classes  in  schools,  and  to  families, 
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has  been  our  aim  in  compiling  this  small 
v-ork.    We  have  endeavoured  faithfully 
to  bring  into  view  the  most  operative 
causes,  near  and  more  remote,  which  led 
to  the  settlement  of  New  England,  vacn 
tne  felling  motives  of  the  immediate 
Stents  in  this  bold  enterprise,  and  to  trace 
•  the  steps  by  which  she  has  risen  to  her 
present    distinguished  .rank  ; in  the  po- 
litical, literary,  and  .commercial  .worla. 
To  render,  the  work  interesting  to  youth, 
we  have  laboured  to  clo:he  our  ideas  m 

.      Z        .  i,„ro«    and  to  blend 
plain,  familiar  ,  language,,  an. 

entertainment  with  instruction. 

The  sources  whence  we  have  derived  our 
information  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  the  most  authentic  that  our  coun- 
try '  affords.  Hazard,  Chalmers,  Wm- 
throp,  Morton,  Oldmixon,  Mather,  Pnnce, 
Hutchinson,  Minot,  Belknap,  Trumbull, 
Sullivan,  Williams,  H.  Adams,  together 
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with  Winslow's  "  Relation  of  Remarkable 
Things,  &c."  "Journal  of  a  Plantation," 
frcm  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  Johnson's  "Won- 
der-working Providences,"  Wood's  "  Pros- 
peel  of  New  England,"  Calef's  "  More 
wonders  of  the  invisible  world,"  the  val- 
uable Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  many  occasional  ser- 
mons, miscellaneous  publications,  records 
and  manuscripts,  have  been  faithfully  con- 
sulted, and  their  essence  condensed  into 
this  little  volume.     In  the  .use  of  these 
voluminous  materials,  we  have  not  been 
hurried.   A  considerable  part  of  the  work 
was  compiled,  several  years  since,  for  the 
Supplement  of  Dobson's  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  ;  and,  by  his  permission,  and 
the  advice  of  some  judicious  friends,  has 
been  revised,  enlarged,  divided  into  chap- 
ters, and  published  in  its  present  form, 
for  more  general  benefit. 
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Conscious,  that  in  compiling  and  pub- 
lishing this  little  volume,  we  have  been 
prompted  by  an  upright  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  we  commit 
it  to  the  candor  and  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic.   We  hope  the  youth  of  New  England 
will  read  with  pleasure  and  improvement, 
What   we  have  written  for  their  partic- 
ular use,  with  labour  and  delight ;  that 
while  reading,  they  will  admire,  then 
love,  then  imitate  the  shining  virtues  of 
their  pious  forefathers,  be  emulous  to 
preserve  pure  their  wise  institutions,  and 
like  them,  receive  the  applause  and  bless- 
ings of  succeeding  generations. 

J.  MORSE. 
E.  PARISH, 

Chahlestown,  Aug.  8th.  1804- 
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chap.  1. 


Advantages  of  history,  discovery  of  New  England, 
its  first  settlement,  pestilence. 

History  has  always  been  a  persuasive 
method  of  instructing  mankind.  Many  good  men 
have  in  every  age  employed  it  for  this  invaluable 
purpose.  Though  precepts  and  admonitions  often 
have  a  commanding  energy,  an  irresistible  influ- 
ence ;  though  the  Pulpit  will  forever  stand  unri- 

•  vailed  among  the  means  of  instruction  and  refor- 
mation, still  history  lends  her  alluring  and  powerful 
assistance.   Her  salutary  light  is  often  of  incalcula- 

•  ble  importance  ;  she  brings  to  view  the  exact  ful- 
filment of  scripture  prophecies  ;  she  displays  good- 
ness in  real  life  with  all  its  felicities,  vice  with  all 
its  miseries.  Examples  of  individuals  great  and 
good,  of  communities  distinguished  for  integrity 
and  success,  powerfully  persuade-to  an  imitation  of 

.  their  virtues. 

.  If  any  country  has  merited  the  notice  of  history, 
New  England  has  her  strong  claims.  Beginning 
in  weakness  and  sufferings  ;  at  one  time  with  les> 
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than  half  a  dozen  persons  able  to  defend  them, 
selves  ;*  from  the  bosom  of  uncounted  tribes  of 
savages  ;  from  feebleness,  poverty,  and  contempt, 
she  has  risen  in  might,  and  numbers,  and  resources, 
till  she  may  bid  defiance  to  invasion  from  any  pow- 
er by  land  or  sea.    Her  virtues,  her  industry,  her 
frugality,  her  piety,  and  valor,  in  the  hands  of  God,  • 
have  been  the  means  of  this  unexampled  prosperity. 
Her  soil  is  not  the  most  fertile,  her  climate  is  for- 
bidding, yet  her  wealth  is  greater,  and  her  popula- 
tion more  numerous,  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States.    There  is  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark of  a  European  writer  ;  ' '  Were  not  the  cold 
climate  of  New  England  supplied  with  good  laws 
and  discipline,  the  barrenness  of  that  country  would 
never  have  brought  people  to  it,  nor  have  advanced 
it  in  consideration  and  formidablcness  above  the 
.  other  English  plantations,  exceeding  it  much  in 
fertility  and  other  inviting  qualities." 

America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492. 
The  news  rapidly  spread  through  Europe,  and 
.  every  maritime  power,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  rushed  forth  to  gaze  on  the  amazing  curi- 
osity, a  New  World,  or  to  seize  a  portion  for 
themselves.  Among  these  the  English,  ever  for- 
ward in  daring  enterprifes,  took  a  conspicuous 
part.  In  1496,  John  Cabot,  with  two  ships,  sailed 
from  England,  having  a  commission  from  Henry 
VII,  to  discover  unknown  lands,  and  annex  them 
to  the  British  government.  Directing  his  course 
for  China,  he  fell  in  with  Labrador,  and  coasted  N. 
to  lat.  67.  The  next  year  he  made  a  second 
voyage,  and  discovered  Newfoundland  and  New 
.  England,  traversing  the  coast  to  Florida. 
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Thus  was  New  England  discovered  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1497 ;  but  no  attemptfor  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  for  more  than  a  century  after,  a 
long  night  of  obscurity  covered 
American  coast.    The  people  of  England  were 
living  at  ease  in  the  land  of  their  nativity  ,  he 
church  was  not  prepared  to fly  for  rest  intoth* 
«  wilderness  ;"  or  the  guilt  of  the  natives  had  not 
ripened  them  for  those  judgments,  Which  nnauy 
swept  them  away  in  war  and  pestilence,  i to  make 
room  for  the  holy  pilgrims,  who  were  the  father,  oL 
New  England.  '  , 

New  England,  now  the  north  eastern  grand  ch- 
vision  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lies  in  me 
form  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle  around  the  great  bay, 
or  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  sets  up  to  the 
north  west  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Sable  §  It 
contains  the  states  of  Vermont,  New ( Hampshire 
Massachusetts,  including  Maine,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  and  Connecticut; 
and  is  situated  between  41°  and  48  north  latitude, 
and  1°  3C  and  10?  IS'  east  longitude  from  1  ni- 
ladelphia.     Its  extreme  length  from  the  north 
east  corner  of  Maine,  to  the  south  west  corner  ot 
Gonneaicut,  is  about  626  miles  ;  its  breadth 
is  very  unequal,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles. 
It  contains  about  72,000  square  miles. 

New  England  is  bounded  north,  by  Lower 
Canada  ;  east,  by  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south,  by  the 
same  Ocean  and  Long  Island  sound  ;  and  west,  by 
the  state  of  New  York.  Its  west  line  begins  at  the 
mouth  of  Byram  river,  which  empties  into  Long 
Island  sound,  at  the  south  west  corner  of  ConneCti- 

*  See  the  Mip. 
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cut,  north  lat.  41°,  and  runs  a  little  to  the  east  of 
north  till  it  strikes  the  45th  degree  of  lat.  it  then 
curves  to  the  north  east  along  the  highlands,  till  it 
reaches  about  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

In  1605,  Capt.  Weymouth,  in  search  of  a  pas- 
sage to  India,  discovered  the  Penobscot  or  the  Ken- 
fiebec  river,  and  carried  thence  five  of  the  natives 
io  England.  Three  of  these,  viz.  Matilda,  Sketwar- 
roes,  and  Tasquantmn,  were  placed  in  the  family 
of  Ferdinando  Gorges.  They  were  docile  and  in- 
telligent. Their  account  of  the  country  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Sir  John 
Popham,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  King's  Bench,  with 
other  noblemen  and  knights,  styled  the  Plymouth 
Company,  obtained  a  patent  of  North  Virginia,  of 
which  the  country,  afterwards  called  New  Eng- 
land, was  a  part.  . 

This  company,  in  1605,  sent  out  Henry  Cha- 
long  and  Captain  Prynne  in  two  ships,  for  further 
discoveries  in  the  country  whence  the  savages  had 
been  brought,  two  of  whom  were  on  board  with 
Chalong  ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
carried  to  Spain.  Prynne  surveyed  the  coast,  its 
rivers  and  harbours,  and  carried  home  such  an  ac- 
count as  produced  a  determination  to  send  over  a 
colony. 

Accordingly,  more  than  a  hundred  adventurers 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  two  ships,  May  31, 1607, 
who,  after  falling  in  with  the  island  of  Monhigan, 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  then  called 
the  Sagadahoc,  Aug.  11.  The  spot  selected  for  a 
residence  was  on  Parker's  Island  ;  they  raised  a 
fortification,  and  called  it  Fort  St.  George.  They 
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had  brought  two  natives  with  them,  who  procured 
them  a  cordial  welcome  from  different  tribes:  The 
emperor  Bashaba  at  Penobscot,  to  whom  the  sa- 
chems west,  as  far  as  Naumkecg,  acknowledged 
subjection,  sent  his  son  to  visit  the  president  of  the 
English  colony,  and  to  open  a  trade  for  furs.  In 
December,  the  ships  sailed  for  England,  leaving 
45  persons  ;  but  their  hard  fare,  the  severity  of  a 
Kennebec  winter,  the  burning  of  their  store,  and 
the  death  of  their  president,  Popham,  so  discouraged 
them,  that  with  the  next  vessel,  which  arrived,  they 
all  returned  to  England.  So  rose  and  fell  the  first 
colony  on  this. coast,,  within  the  compass  of  a  year. 

The  Norridgewog  Indians  have  this  tradition; 
that  this  company  engaged  a  number  of  Indians,, 
.who  had  come  to  trade  with  them,  to  draw  a  can- 
non by  a  long  rope,  that  the  moment  they  M  e  re 
ranged  in  a  strait  line,  the  white  people  discharged 
the  piece,  which  killed  and  wounded  a  number. 
Their  story  is,  that  the  indignation  of  the  natives 
for  this  barbarous  treachery,  compelled  the  com- 
pany to  embark  to  save  their  own  lives. 
-  From  this  time  till  1620,  no  settlement  was  made 
©n  these  shores ;  but  while  the  Plymouth  compa* 
By  were  discouraged,  Sir  John  Popham,  and  some 
others,  carried  on  the  fisheries,,  which  produced, 
considerable  profit. 

In  April  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  ships,, 
commenced  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  northern 
:.coasts  of  America ;.  he  first  made  the  Island  of  Mon- 
"fcigan,  then,  computed  to  be  in  latitude  43  30, 
where  he  built  seven  boats,  in  one  of  which,  with 
eight  men,  he  ranged  the  coast  from  Penobscot  to, 
a  2. 
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Cape  Cod,  entered  and  surveyed  what  is  now  called 

SteST^^  ^  made  hls  Nervations  on 
o^er  parts  of  he  Coast.    He  discovered  the  Isles  of 

countV  htT    ,them  SmUh'S  IsIes'  The 
country,  he  found  was  peopled  by  various  tribes 

of  Indians.  After  Ins  return  to  England,  he 
vrought  these  surveys  and  observations  into  a  map, 
which  he  presented  to  Charles  Prince  of  Wales 
(mtenvaras  King  Charles  I.)  with  a  requeft  that  he" 
would  give  a  name  to  this  newly  explored  country. 
Accordingly  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  river 
which  divides  Boston  from  Charlestown,  and  to 
the  whole  country,  that  of  New  England. 

When  he  sailed  for  England,  he  left  Capt.  Hunt 
behind  to  complete  his  cargo  offish,  which  he  was 
m  Spam.  Hunt,  destitute  of  justice  and  hu- 
i  aa  y,  decoyed  24  Indians  on  board,  carried  them 
to  bpain,  where  he  sold  them  for  slaves.  Th^s  out 
rage  on  the  laws  of  hospitality  was  long  resented 
by  tne  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

About  this  period  the  emperor  of  Penobscot, 
with  his  family,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tarratenes 
a  tribe  east  of  the  Penobscot,  upon  which  a  contest 
tor  the  sovereignty  rose  among  the  Sachems,  and 
a  bloody  war  raged  through,  the  empire.  Immedi- 
ately a  terrible  pestilence  followed.  By  these- two 
calamities  were  destroyed  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  natives  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  This 
disease  was  probably  the  yellow  fever,  the  bodies 
of  the  people  being  "  exceeding  yellow,  both  before 
and  after  they  died."*  Another  circumstance  is" 
mentioned,  which  coincides  with  this  opinion  j  for- 
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eigners  were  not  susceptible  of  the  contagion. 
Richard  Vines  and  crew,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
travelled  into  the  country  and  lodged  in  their  wig- 
wams, but  were  not  in  the  least  degree  affected, 
though  the  natives  were  dying  in  such  numbers,  that 
they  could  not  be  buried.  It  is  known  xh&% .some- 
times strangers  do  not  take  the  yellow  fever  where 
it  is  most  malignant.  Had  it  been  the  small  pox, 
as  some  have  supposed,  these  Europeans  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  it,  unless  they  had  had  it  before  ; 
if  they  had,  they  doubtless  would  have  recognized 
the  visible  marks  of  the  disease.  On  the  spot  first 
occupied  by  the  fathers  of  New  England,  now 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  though  before  very  popu- 
lous, "every  human  being  died  of  the  pestilence.'7* 
This  account  was  easily  credited  from  the  extent 
of  the  uncultivated  fields,  and  the  number  of  graves 
and  human  bones,  which  appeared. 

An  extraordinary  occurrence  relative  to  this  pes- 
tilence has  been  mentioned.  "  A  French  ship 
had  been  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod  ;  the  men  were 
saved  with  their  provisions  and  goods.  The  na- 
tives kept  their  eyes  on  them  till  they  found  an  op- 
portunity to  kill  all  but  3  or  4,  and  divide  their 
goods.  The  captives  were  sent  from  one  tribe  to" 
another  as  slaves.  One  of  them  learned  so  much 
of  their  language  as  to  tell  them,"  that""- God  was1" 
angry  with  them  for  their  cruelty,  and  would  des-' 
troy  them  and  give  their  country  to  another  peo-; 
pie."  They  answered  that  "  they  were  too  many' 
for  God  to  kill."  He  replied  that  "  if  they  were 
ever  so  numerous,  God  had  many  ways  to  kill 
them  of  which  they  were  then  ignorant."  After-' 

■  '*■  Belknap.  > 
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wards  when  this  new  and  extraordinary  pestilence 
came  among  them,  they  remembered  the  man's 
words,  and  when  the  Plymouth  settlers  arrived  at 
Cape  Cod,  the  few  survivors  imagined,  that  the 
other  part  of  his  prediction  would  soon  be  ac- 
complished."* --~  ■ 


CHAP.  II. 

Rise  of  the  Puritans,  their  sufferings,  flight  to 
Holland,  inconveniences  there,  resolution 
to  remove. 

EVENTS  in  Europe,  under  the  di- 
rection of  divine  providence,  had  for  a  long  time 
been  preparing  the  way  for  a  colony  of  christians 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  The  vine  had  been 
planted,  which  has  long  enriched  her  vallies  and. 
adorned  her  hills. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  New  England, 
by  a  civilized  and  christian  people,  was  the  efiLc!  of, 
religious  persecution..  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reformation  in  England y  in  the  year 
1534,  the  protestants  were  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, one  the  followers. of  Luther,  and  the  other 
of  Calvin.  The  former  had  chosen  gradually,, 
and  almost  imperceptibly ,  torecede  from  the  church: 
of  Rome ;  while  the  latter,  more  zealous,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  a  thorough  reformation,, 
and  at  the  same  timepossessing  much  firmness,  and 
high  notions  of  religious  liberty,  were  for -effecting. 
k  thorough  change  at  once.    What  the-  others  had 
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done  in  the  work  of  reformation,  fcllfcr  shor.  of 
their  wishes.     They  still  saw  surplices,  printed 
prayers,organs,  bishops,  andaltars,  with  most  of  the 
pomp,  which  had  belonged  to  the  papal  church  and 
were  but  little  impressed  «  ith  the  alterations  of  doc- 
trines and  creeds.    Their  plainness  of  dress,  their 
gravity  of  deportment,  the  names  of  their  chil- 
dren borrowed  from  the  scriptures,  their  daily  re- 
ligious  conversation,  their  endeavours  to  expunge 
from  the  church  all  the  inventions  of  men,  and  to 
introduce  the  "  Scripture  purity,"  acquired  tor 
them  the  name  of  Puritans.    From  these  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England  descended,    i  he  rea- 
sons assigned  for  leaving  their  own  country,  anct 
settling  a  wilderness  were,  " that  the  ancient  faith 
and  true  worship,  might  be  found  inseparable  com- 
panions in  their  practice ,  and  that  their  posterity 
might  be  undented  in  religion."* 

In  the  year  1602,  anumber  of  people  in  thecoun- 
ties  of  Notinghamshire,  Lancashire,  and  York- 
shire bv  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  became  saving- 
ly acquainted  with  the  truth.    Their  ignorance 
prejudices,  and  errors,  were  so  far  removed,  that 
they  saw  the  vanity  of  their  former  supersti- 
tions ;  thev  sought  more  evangelical  instructions, 
and  a  purer  church.    A  separation  from  the  estab- 
lished church  was  the  natural  consequence.  bnaR- 
ing  oft"  their  antichrist-! an  chains,  they  resolved, 
«  whatever  it  should  cost  them,"  to  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience.    On  account  of  their  distance  from 
each   other,   they  formed  themselves  into  two 
churches-    Of  one,  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  man  ot 

*  Letter  of  the  Miniftcrs  of  N.  E.  to  Mr.  Duey. 
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able  gifts  and  a  good  preacher,  became  pastor  ;  but 
these,  adopting  some  errors,  in  the  low  countries, 
became  neglected,  and  their  history  is  unknown. 
Of  the  other,  the  history  of  which  will  constitute  a 
considerable  part  of  the  following  pages,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Clifton,  a  man  of  grave  deportment 
and  a  successful  preacher,  had  the  pastoral  care. 
Many  were  hopefully  converted  under  his  ministra- 
tions. Mr.  John  Robinson,  was  a  member  of  this 
church,  and  afterwards  their  Pastor.  Mr  Wil- 
liam Brewster  was  an  elder  and  preacher. 

Aftertheyhad  separated  from  the  establishment, 
on  account  of  its  retaining  so  much  of  popery  ,  and 
were  organized  churches,  having  covenanted  "  to 
walk  in  all  the  ways  of  God  made  known,  or  to  be 
made  known  to  them,  according  to  their  best  en- 
deavours," the  spirit  of  persecution  rose  like  a  flood 
with  new  fury.  Beside  the  trial  cf  cruel  mcekings, 
they  were  watched  by  officers  ;  they  were  often 
imprisoned  or  obliged  to  fly  from  their  houses  and 
means  of  subsistence. 

In  this  deplorable  situation,  with  "joint  consent," 
they  resolved  to  go  into  the  low  countries,  where 
they  heard,  was  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men. 
Hard  was  their  lot,  to  leave  their  dwellings,  their 
lands,  and  relatives,  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  to 
obtain  a  living  they  knew  nothow.  Havingbeen  em- 
ployed only  in  agriculture, they  were  ignorant  of  the 
trades  and  business  of  the  country,  which  they  had 
selected  as  the  place  of  their  exile.  Though  perse- 
cuted, they  were  not  destroyed  ;  though  distressed, 
their  seal  and  courage  did  not  forsake  them  ;  though 
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in  trouble,  trusting  in  God,  they  were  not  dismayed. 
Stillanother  affliction, more  unreasonable, ifpossible, 
than  any  former  one,  stared  them  in  the  face.  They 
•could  not  stay  in  peace,  nor  where  they  allowed  to 
depart.  The  strong  arm  OiHa-iv  had  barred  every 
harbour  and  vessel  against  them.  They  could  ef- 
fect their  escape  only  by  secret  means,  or  by  brib- 
ing  the  mariners,  and  then  were  they  often  betray- 
ed, their  property  siezed,  andthemselves  punished. 
The  following  facts  will  show  how  distressing  and 
-forlorn  was  their  situation. 

•  A  large  company,  intending  to  embark  at  Bos- 

•  ton,  in  Lincolnshire,  hired  a  ship,  agreed  with  the 
master  to  take  them  on  board  at  a  certain  day,  at 
an  appointed  place.  They  were  punctual;  he 
kept  not  the  day,  but  finally  came  and  received 
them  on  board  in  the  night ;  then,  having  agreed 
beforehand  with  the  searchers  and  other  officers, 

-:he  delivered  the  passengers  and  goods  to  them, 
who  put  them  in  boats,  rifled  and  searched  them 
"  to  their  shirts,"  treating  the  women  with  indeli- 
cacy and  rudeness,  carried  them  back  to  the  town, 
where  they  were  spectacles  of  scorn  to  the  multi- 
tude, who  came  to  gaze.  They  were  carried  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  they  were  imprisoned  for  a 
month  ;  the  greater  part  were  then  sent  to  the 
place  \vhence:they  came ;  still  some  of  the  principal 

.  characters  were  kept  in  confinement,  or  bound 
over  to  the  next  assizes. 

Distressed,  but  still  persevering,  the  next  spring 
a  number  of  these,  with  some  others,  agreed  with  a 
Dutch  captain  to  carry  them  to  Holland.  He  wras 
to  take  them  from  a  large  common  between  Grims- 
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by  and  Hull,  a  place  remote  from  any  town. 
The  women,  children,  and  goods,  were  sent  to  the 
place  in  a  small  barque  ;  the  men  travelled  by  land, 
but  the  barque  arriving  a  day  before  the  ship,  and  j 
the  sea  being  rough,  and  the  women  very  sick,  the 
seamen  put  into  a  small  creek.  The  next  morning 
the  ship  came,  but  the  barque  was  aground.  That  i 

.  no  time  might  be  lost,  the  captain  sent  his  boat  to 
receive  some  of  the  men,  who  were  on  shore.  As 
the  boat  was  returning  for  more,  the  captain  saw 
a  great  company  of  horse  and  foot,  coming  armed 

-  from  the  country;  at  which  he  weighed  anchor, hoist- 
ed  sail,  and  having  a  fair  wind  wasfoon  out  of  sight. 
The  men  on  board  were  thus  separated  from  their 
wives  and  children,  without  a  change  of  garments, 
or  money  in  their  pockets.  Tears  flowed,  but  tears 
were  vain.    Soon  after,  they  were  tossed  in  a  storm 

•  and  driven  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  They  saw  nei- 
thersun,  moon,  nor  stars,  for  seven  days.  The  mari- 
ners despaired  of  relief,  and  once  they  supposed  the 
ship  actually  going  down  ;  with  shrieks  and  cries, 
they  exclaimed,  we  sink,  <we  sink,  the  water  over- 
flowing them  to  thur  mouths;  yet  the  Puritan 

•  passengers,  in  this  scene  of  horror  and  despera- 
tion, without  any  great  distraftion,  cried,  "Yet 
Lord,  thou  canst  save,  yet,  Lord,  thou  canst  save," 
with  other  similar  expressions ;  when  the  ship  soon 
recovered  herself,  andthe  fury  of  the  storm  abated. 

But  to  return  to  the  people  on  shore.  The  men 
'  escaped,  excepting  thofe  who  voluntarily  stayed  to 
•.  assist  the  women  and  children.  Here  was  a  moving 
.scene  of  distress;  husbands  fled,  husbands  and  fath- 
ers carried  toaforeign  country;  children  crying  with 
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fear  and  shivering  with  cold,  what  could  sustain 
the  mother's  breaking  heart.  Charity  and  hu- 
manity would  have  cheered  the  weeping  throng ; 
but  these  heavenly  spirits  were  not  here.  Perse- 
cution raised  her  voice  terrible  as  death  ;  she  hur- 
ried them  from  one  place  to  another,  from  one  of- 
ficer to  another,  till  all  were  tired  of  their  victory. 
To  imprison  so  many  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren would  have  excited  public  odium  ;  homes 
they  had  none,  for  they  had  disposed  of  them,  they 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms.  From, 
these  sufferings  they  received  advantage.  .  Their 
meekness  and  christian  deportment  made  a  fa- 
vourable and  deep  impression  on  the  hearts  of  many 
spectators,  which  produced  considerable  acces- 
sions to  their  number.  But  by  courage  and  perse- 
verance they  all  finally  crossed  the  sea,  and  united 
with  their  friends,  according  to  the  desire  of  their 
hearts,  in  grateful  praises  to  God. 

In  Holland  they  saw  the  bustle  of  business,  the 
splendour  of  cities,  and  the  independence  of  amaz- 
ingWealth  ;  poverty,  however,  arrested  them  with 
the  strength  of  an  armed  man.  Mr.  Robik- 
son  and  Brewster  arriving,  who  were  the  last, 
having  like  valiant  generals  remained  to  see  the 
feeblest  safe  on  board,  they  arranged  their  church 
affairs  in  regular  order,  and  continued  about  a  year 
at  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Robinson  and  some  others 
seeing  the  evils  in  which  the  other  English  church 
under  Mr.  Smith  were  involved,  thought  it  pru- 
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dent  to  remove  to  Leyden.  Though  they  expecl- 
ed  less  employment  and  profit  here,  than  in  the  cap- 
ital, they  were  cheerful  in  this  sacrifice  of  worldly 
good,  in  hopes  of  being  more  free  from  tempta- 
tions, and  enjoying  more  uninterruptedly  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel. 

Religion  was  always  the  first  object:  in  all  their  cal- 
culationsandarrangements.  Engaging  in  such  trades 
and  employments  as  they  could  execute,  they  soon 
rose  to  a  comfortable  living.  They  had  great  com- 
fort  in  each  other's  society,  great  satisfaction  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  under  the  able  ministry 
and  prudent  government  of  Mr.  Robinson  and 
Brewster.  They  grew 'in  gifts  and  graces  they 
lived  in  peace,  and  love,  and  holiness;"  num- 
bers came  to  them  from  England,  they  had  a  great 
congregation,  and  at  one  time  300  communicants. 
If  at  any  time  sparks  of  contention  were  kindled, 
they  were  immediately  quenched  ;  or  if  any  one 
proved  obstinate,  he  was  excommunicated,  but 
this  rarely  happened.  Perhaps  this  church  ap- 
proached as  near  the  pattern  of  apostolic  churches 
as  any  since  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  this 
has  been  its  general  character  to  the  present  time. 

Their  integrity  and  piety  procured  them  esteem 
and  confidence  in  a  land  of  strangers.  Though 
they  were  poor,  when  they  wished  to  borrow  mon- 
ey, the  Dutch  would  readily  take  their  word,  be- 
cause they  always  found  them  punctual  to  fulfil 
their  engagements.    They  saw  them  incessantly 
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laborious  in  their  callings,  and  therefore  preferred 
them  as  customers  ;  they  found  them  honest,  and 
therefore  gave  the  preference  to  their  work.  Just 
before  these  fathers  of  New  England  left  the  city, 
the  magistrates,  from  the  seat  of  justice,  gave  this 
honourable  testimony  of  their  worth.    In  address- 
ing the  Walloons,  who  were  the  French  church, 
41  these  English,"  say  they,  "  have  lived  among 
us  now  these  twelve  years,  and  yet  we  never  had 
one  suit  or  action  come  against  them  ;  but  your 
strifes  and  quarrels  are  continual.''''* 
i  Having  one.great  object.,  the  interest  of  religion, 
constantly  impressed  on  their  minds,  pursuing  it 
with  unabating  ardour,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
think  of  changing  their  residence,  as  new  and  fa- 
vourable prospects  opened  before  them.  Great 
minds  pursue  great  obje&s  ;  as  their  means  in- 
crease, their  views  expand.    Having  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  evangelical  instruction  from  the  cour- 
tesy of  strangers,  they  were  unwilling  to  possess  so 
precious  a  jewel  by  so  precarious  a  tenure.  Their 
removal,  therefore,  was  not  the  effect  of  a  fickle 
disposition,  but  the  result  of  undaunted  persever- 
ance for  the  attainment  of  an  end,  which  absorbed 
all  other  considerations. 

Other  reasons  more  imperious  enforced  the  meas- 
ure. They  found  thatbut  few,  comparatively,  came 
to  them  from  their  native  country,  and  that  fewer 
still  remained  with  them.  They  loved  their  cause, 
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approved  their  magnanimity,  but  after  making 
the  trial  themselves,  they  could  not  endure  the  ex- 
cessive labour,  the  hard  fare,  and  other  inconven- 
iences to  which  all  were  obliged  to  submit.  Ma- 
ny preferred  prisons  in  England,  to  liberty  in  Hol- 
land, accompanied  with  such  sufferings.  It  was 
supposed,  that  if  a  place  of  more  comfortable  living 
could  be  found,  great  numbers  would  flock  to* 
them.  Mr.  Robinson  used  to  say  that,  "  many 
in  England,  who  then  wrote  and  preached  against 
them,  would  conducl  as  they  did,  if  they  had  lib- 
erty and  could  live  comfortably."  Many  found  that 
they  were  growing  old  or  decrepit  without  any 
property  for  their  support.  Not  only  themselves 
and  servants,  but  their  children  also,  were  obliged 
to  labour  beyond  their  strength,  their  vigour  of  life 
consuming  before  it  was  mature.  Others  they 
saw  overcome  by  the  temptations  of  the  place,  or 
going  from  them  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  These 
were  distressing  events  to  affectionate,  religious, 
parents. . 

They  were  also  animated,  with  the  hope  of  car- 
rying the.  gospel  of  salvation  to  Pagan  countries, 
and  of  saving  many  souls  ready  to  perish.  The 
business  was  the  subject  of  much  conversation. 
Some  urged  and  encouraged  their  companions  to 
the  undertaking.  Others  proposed  very  serious 
and  weighty  objections.  Their  want  of  property 
sufficient  for  such  an  enterprife,  the  dangers  of  the 
voyage,  the  cruelty  of  the  savages,  and  improba- 
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bility  of  finding  subsistence  in  a  world  of  forests, 
were  mentioned  with  deep  conviclion  of  their  real- 
ity. To  these  things  it  was  replied,  that  all  great 
achievements  were  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
and  required  corresponding  courage  and  zeal.  It 
was  acknowledged  the  obstacles  were  great,  but 
not  invincible,  the  dangers  formidable,  but  not  des- 
perate. Some  of  the  evils,  though  probable,  they 
conceived  were  not  certain  ;  others  they  hoped  to 
conquer  or  bear  with  fortitude.  It  was  also  urged 
that  the  twelve  years  truce  was  expired,  that  war 
between  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  would  greatly 
endanger  them  ;  that  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
alarm  and  parade  of  war,  which  had  already  begun, 
shewed  them  what  to  exped  ;  that  the  conquering 
Spaniard  might  prove  as  cruel  as  the  savage  ;  and 
the  famine  and  pestilence  of  war  be  as  dreadful  as 
the  woods  of  America  \  that  they  were  exiles, 
their  condition  miserable,  their  dangers  imminent, 
and  something  must  be  done.  "  It  was  therefore 
fully  concluded  by  the  major  part  to  put  the  design 
in  execution,  and  prosecute  it  by  the  best  means 
in  their  power." 


■ 


CHAP.  III. 

Measures  adopted  for  removing,  their  voyage,  they 
land  at  Cape  Cod. 
Having  resolved  on  a  removal,  the  first 
measure  they  adopted  was  a  meeting  for  prayer,  to 
seek  direction  and  assistance  from  God.  A  general 
conference  was  then  held  to  consult  on  the  subject, 
and  determine  to  what  particular  place  they  should 
remove.  Some,  and  those  not  the  least  respect- 
able, preferred  Guiana,  in  South  America,  on  ac- 
count of  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  case  with  which  the  inhabitants 
might  be  supported.  To  these  arguments  were 
objected,  the  unhealthiness  of  all  hot  countries, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards.  The  objection 
against  Virginia  was,  that  they  should  be  exposed 
to  the  persecution  of  the  English  government, 
without  the  privilege  of  its  protection:  finally,  itwas 
concluded  to  live  in  a  distinct  body  by  themselves, 
under  the  general  government  of  Virginia,  and 
41  by  their  friends  to  sue  his  majesty  for  liberty  anel 
freedom  of  religion. "  This  they  were  encouraged 
to  hope,  they  fhould  obtain  by  the  agency  of  some 
persons  of  rank  and  quality,  who  were  their 
friends. 

Two  persons  were  then  chosen  and  sent  to  En- 
gland, at  the  expense  of  the  associated  exiles,  to 
make  application  to  the  Virginia  company,  whom 
they  found  ready  to  grant  them  a  patent  with  as 
ample  privileges  as  they  had  themselves,  and  to 
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afford  them  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  The 
principal  persons  of  the  company  doubted  not  but 
the  king  would  grant  their  request  as  to  freedom  of 
religion.    But  this  was  found  impossible.  Though 
the  leading  members  of  the  Virginia  company., 
with  their  friends,  and  one  of  the  chief  secretaries 
of  state  urged  the  king,  and  others  made  applica- 
tion  to  the  archbishop,  all  was  vain.    The  king  in- 
timated that  he  would  not  disturb  them  in  their 
religion  while  they  condu&ed  peaceably.  This 
hope  of  his  connivance  was  all  they  could  obtain. 
The  Virginia  company  presuming  they  would  not 
be  troubled,  urged  them  to  proceed.   The  agents 
returned  to  Holland  ;  some  were  discouraged, 
but  they  finally  concluded  to  proceed,  "  resting  on 
God's  providence,  as  they  haduone  in  other  things. %> 
..  Upon  this  resolution  Mr.  Bobirt  Cushmas 
ancl  John  Carver  were  sent  to  conclude  the  bu- 
siness with  the  Virginia  Company,  to  obtain  its 
good  a  patent  as  they  could,  and  agree  with  such 
merchants  and  friends  as  were  disposed  to  encour- 
age  the  voyage.   Written  instru&ions  were  given 
them,  beyond  which  they  were  not  to  proceed 
withoutfurtheradvi.ee.    New  difficulties  occur- 
ring, these  agents  returned  to  Holland  to  con; 
fer  with  their  brethren.  ^  : 

After  a  long  and  troublesome  negotiation,  which 
began  in  1617,  the  patent  was  obtained  in  1619  ; 
yet  God  so  ordered  their  affairs  that  this  patent, 
which  had  cost  them  .so  much  expenfe,  labour, 
and  anxiety,  should  never  be  of  the  least  advantage 
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to  them  So  precarious  are  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  man. 

Having  received  the  patent,  and  proposals  from 
the  merchants  and  friends  on  whom  they  depend, 
ed  for  assistance,  they  began  to  "  prepare  them- 
selves  with  alUpeed."   A  ship  of  60  tons  was 
hired  in  Holland,  and  another  of  ISO  in  England. 
All  things  being  in  readiness  for  their  departure 
fromLeyden,  they  kept  a  day  of  solemn  hurnili. 
ation  and  prayer.    Their  pastor  preached  from 
Lzra  vin,  21.    «  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  at  the 
nver  Ahava,  that  we  might  afflict  ourselves  before 
our  God,  to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us  and 
for  our  httle  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance  » 

The  time  being  come  that  they  must  depart 
they  were  accompanied  by  most  of  their  brethren 
several  miles  to  Delft  Haven,  where  the  ship 
waited  to  receive  them.    Now  they  left  to  see  it 
no  more,  the  pleasant  city  of  Leyden,  which  had 
been  their  hiding  place  for  12  years.    They  found 
the  ship  and  all  things  ready.   Friends  from  Lev 
den,  who  could  not  come  with  them,  followed  and 
arrived,  before  their  departure.     Their  friends 
from  Amsterdam  came  to  take  their  leave  and  see 
them  embark..  The  night  was  spent  with  little 
sleep,  but  with  friendly  entertainment,  and  chris 
tian  discourse,  and  real  expressions  of  purest  love 
The  next  day  the  wind  was  fair  ;  they  went  on 
board  their  friends  with  them.    Distressing  was 
m  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting.  The 
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<iehs  and  sobs  and  prayers,  which  burst  fromevery 
Hp  would  have  melted  the  coldest  heart  ;  tears 
im  from  every  eye  ;  the  kindest  speeches  were 
stifled  by  unutterable  tenderness  of  soul,  the 
Dutch  strangers,  who  were  present,  could  not  re- 
frain from  weeping.    Charming  was  the  sight  ol 
such  unfeigned  love  ;  but  the  tide,  which  waits 
for  no  man,  called  them  away;  the  moment  was 
overwhelming.    Their  pastor  fell  on  his  knees  and 
they  all  with  him,  with  watry  cheeks,  commended 
themselves  with  most.fervent  prayer  to  God  for 
his  blessing;  then  with  mutual  embraces  and 
many  tears  they  took  leave,  of  one  another.    1  o 
many  this  proved  the  last  farewell.    A  prosperous 
gale  bore  them  soon  to  the  English  shore.  At 
Southampton  they  found  the  larger  ship,  and  the 
rest  of  their  company,  ready  to  sail  for  America. 
-  After  their  parting,  Mr.  Robinson  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  John  Carver,  and  another  to  the  company,, 
both  full  of  affeaion  and  confidence  m  their  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  with  the  most  salutary  advice.; 
He  assures  Mr.  Carver  of  his  affeaion  and  sym- 
pathy, and  expresses  his  confidence  that  those 
comforts,  which  he  had  administered  to  others,, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  his  own- 
mind  under-  all  its  cares  and  sulTerings  ;  especial-' 
lyas  he  would  enjoy  "the  presence  of  so  many 
godly  and  wise  brethren  »  whose  entire  good 
will  he  would  possess.     He  promises  to  **** 
"  the  first  opportunity  of  hastening  to  them. 
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In  addressing  his  church  lie  says,  "  I  am  present 
in  my  best  affections  and  most  earnest  longings 
after  you.  God  knows  how  willingly  and  much 
rather  than  otherwise,  I  would  have  born  my  first 
part  with  you  in  this  first  brunt,  were  I  not  held 
back  by  strong  necessity.  Make  account  of  me 
in  the  mean  time,  as  a  man  divided  in  himself 
with  great  pain,  having  my  better  part  with  you. 
And  though  I  doubt  not  your  godly  w  isdom,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  add  some  words  of  advice  ;  if 
not  because  you  need  it  ;  yet  because  I  owe  it  in 
loveand  duty."  He  proceeds  to  give  themthe  most 
affectionate  and  salutary  advice.  He  urges  them 
to  repentance -for  all  known  sins,  and  generally  for 
all  that  are  unknown,  lest  God  4should  swallow 
them  up  in  his  judgments.  He  then  exhorts  them 
to  peace  with  one  another,  and  with  all  men  ;  to 
be  careful  not  to  give  or  receive  offence,  warning 
them  that  none  were  more  apt  to  give  offence,  than 
those,  who  were  easily  offended  themselves,  that 
such  never  proved  to  be  good  members  of  society. 
He  exhorts  them  to  have  a  proper  regard  for  the 
general  good,  to  avoid  as  "  a  deadly  plague,  all 
private  respect  for  themselves,"  and  to  show  a  due 
respect:  and  obedience  to  the  magistrates  they 
should  elect  to  rule  over  them.  He  concludes  by 
observing,  that  he  would  "  not  so  far  wrong  their 
godly  minds  as  to  think  them  heedless  of  other 
things,  which  he  could  say.*" 

»  Hazau. 
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This  letter  of  Mr.  Robinson's  was  read  to  the 
1  before  thev  left  Southampton,  and  very 

fLv  effeas  A  governor  and  2  or  3  assistants 
ffi^ibreacLhip.the.-saaecUromtheold 

% ?L  new  world,  Aug.  5,  1620.   New  calam- 
g  now  befel  them;  one  of  the.  vessels  sprung 
aleak,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return,  and  make 
rtoto  ;  again  they  sailed,  and  again  were  they 
bea  nback,  and  obliged  to  leave  the*  small  ves 
«1    Being  all  crowded  into  one  shtp,  they  put  to 
Tea  again,  Sept.  6  ;  but  a  dreadful  storm  opposed 
t  ir  pas  age,  and  they  seriously  contemplated  re- 
pushing  the  voyage,  and  returning  home  again. 

These  repeated  disasters  gave  them  full  oppor- 
Inlty  of  deliberately"  counting  the  cost»of  then- 
Signs  of  estimating  and  feeling  their  dangers 
d  presses,  of  comparing  them  with  the  value 
of  those  religions  privileges,  which  were  the :  ob- 
iea  of  all  these  daring  enterprises,  of  all  these 
overwhelming  sufferings.   Never  did  martyrs  dy- 
ing  for  their  religion  and  their  Saviour,  have  such 
ample  time  for  cool  reflection,  to  form  a  deliberate 
judgment ,  and  to  examine  the  rock  on  which  they 
built  their  hopes  of  eternal  felicity.  ■ 

In  their  native  country  their  sufferings  had  been 
great,  and  of  long  duration,  not  less  than  5  or  6 
years,  full  time  to  rcflea  and  recant  InHolland, 
"for  12  or  13  vears,  they  had  endured  trials  and  In- 
bours,  which  hud  exhausted  their  strength  and  pro- 
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duced  a!  premature  old  age.  Their  disasters  would 
have  justified  them  in  relinquishing  their  obj eft. 
Still,  however,  they  persevered,  still  they  pursued 
their  design  with  unappalled  resolution.  Every 
time  they  turned  their  course  toward  the  American 
GQast,:it  was  a  new  demonstration  of  the  reality,  the 
infinite  value,-  and  the  invincible  energy  of  the 
christian  religion,  when  it  reigns  in  the 
hearts  of  good  men.  Was  there  ever  an  object 
presented  to  mankind,  which  was  calculated  more 
powerfully  to  persuade  them  to  believe  the  gospel, 
than  this  company  of  holy  puritans,  sailing  the 
stormy  ocean  in  search  of  a  place  to  worship  God 
in  peace  and  purity  of  conscience  ?  Must  not  that 
religion  be  from  heaven  which  could  sooth,  and 
support,  and  comfort,  and  animate  people  in  cir- 
cumstances  so  painful  and  hazardous  ?  Nor  were 
these  daring  efforts  prompted  by  the.  passion  of  the 
moment;  they  had  been  repeated  and  continued  for 
eighteen  years.  They  were  not  the  meteors, 
which  blaze,  dazzle,  and  expire,  but  the  sun  shin- 
ing in  his  strength  to  enlighten  the  world. 

After  being  tossed  more  than  two  months  on 
the  stormy  ocean,  they  descried,  Nov.  9th,  the 
bleak,  and  barren  shores  of  Cape  Cod.  Two 
days  after  they  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  harbour. 

It  was  their  intention  to  havesettled  at  the  mouth 
of  Hudson's  river  ;  but  the  Dutch,  intending  to 
plant  a  colony- of  their  own,  privately  hired  the 
master  of. the  ship  to  contrive  delays  in  England, 
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and  then  to  conduct  them  to  these  northern  coasts, 
and  there,  under  the  pretence  of  shoals  and  winter, 
to  discourage  them  from  venturing  to  the  place  of 
destination.  This  is  confidently  asserted  by  the 
historians  of  that  time.  Although  Cape  Cod  har- 
bour, in  which  they  first  anchored,  was  good,  the 
country  around  was  sandy  and  barren.  These 
were  discouraging  circumstances  ;  but  the  season 
being  far  advanced,  they  prudently  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  their  present  situation.  As  they 
were  not  within  the  limits  of  the  patent,  and  con- 
sequently not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vir- 
ginia company,  and  having  some  factious  persons 
among  them,  in  the  capacity  of  servants,  who  pos- 
sessed a  portion  of  the  modern  spirit  of  liberty  and 
equality,  and  who  had  intimated  t'aat  when  on 
shore  they  should  be  under  no  government,  and 
that  one  man  would  then  be  as  good  as  another, 
the  more  judicious  thought  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  government  for  themselves. 

Accordingly,  before  they  landed,  having  de- 
voutly given  thanks  to  God  for  their  safe  arrival, 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  body-politic,  under 
the  following  covenant  or  contract,  which  they  all 
subscribed,  and  made  the  basis  of  their  government. 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  We  whose  names 
are  under  written,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  Dread 
So  vereign  Lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  king,  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  &c.  Having  undertaken  for 
theglory  of  God,  and  the   advancement  of  the 
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christian    faith,  and  honour  of  our  king  and 
country,  a  voyage,  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Virginia  ;  do  by  these  presents 
solemnly,  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  into  a  civil  body-politic,  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance 
of  the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  e- 
nac\  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal 
laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices, 
from  time    to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony  ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submis- 
sion and  obedience  :  In  witness  w  hereof,  we  have 
here  under  subscribed  our  names  at  Cape  Cod, 
the  11th  of  November  ;  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  of  England, 
France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scot- 
land the  fiftyfourth  :  Anno  Domini,  1G20." 

This  instrument  was  signed  by  24  heads  of 
families,  with  the  number  in  their  respective  fam- 
ilies annexed,  and  IT  single  men,  making  in  the 
whole  101  souls. 

Afterwards  by  an  unanimous  vote,  they  chose 
John  Carver  their  governor  for  one  year. 

Having  thus  established  and  organized  their 
government,  in  its  form  truly  republican,  their 
next  object  was  to  fix  on  a  convenient  place  for 
settlement.  In  doing  this,  they  were  obliged  to 
encounter  numerous  difficulties,  and  to  suffer  in- 
credible hardships.    Many  of  them  were  sick  in 
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consequence  of  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage. 
Their  provisions  were  bad,  the  season  uncom- 
monly cold,  and  they  unacquainted  with  the  coast. 

Immediately  after  their  landing,  they  fell  on 
their  knees,  "  with  hearty  praises  to  God  who  had 
been  their  assurance,  when  far  off  on  the  sea." 
They  were  truly  in  a  new  world.  They  saw 
whales  sporting  in  the  water  ;  oaks,  pines,  sassa- 
fras, juniper,  and  other  sweet  wood,  shaded  their 
harbour,  and  a  greater  plenty  of  fowl,  than  they 
had  ever  seen,  fiew  around  them.  Few  particulars 
of  their  voyage  have  been  preserved.  "  The 
people  were  close  stowed,  continually  wet,  the 
vessel  leaky,  one  person  died,  and  one  child  was 
born,  named  Oceanus." 


CHAP.  IV. 

Excursions  for  discovert/,  a  child  born,  another 
voyage  for  discovery,  attacked  by  Indians,  dis- 
cover the  place  which  they  afterwards  named 
Plymouth,  two  men  left,  Capt.  Standish  elected 
Commander  in  chief  ,  dreadful  winter,  mortality  ; 
an  Indian  visits  them,  treaty  with  Massasoit. 
^\  HE  same  day  they  landed  they  sent  forth 
an  armed  party  to  make  discoveries,  who  returned 
at  night,  having  found  nothing  but  water,  wood,  and 
sand  hills.  The  next  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  they 
all  rested.    Monday  the  men  went  on  shore  to  re- 
fresh themselves,  the  women  to  wash,  attended  by 
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a  guard,  and  the  carpenter  began  to  repair  the 
shallop  for  coasting. 

Wednesday,  Capt.  Miles  Standish  took  a  party 
of  16  men,  well  armed,  and  went  to  make  further 
discoveries.  About  a  mile  from  the  sea  they  saw 
five  savages,  who  fled.  They  pursued  them  about 
ten  miles,  but  night  coming  on  they  placed  senti- 
nels, kindled  a  fire,  and  rested  quietly  through  the 
night.  In  the  morning  they  continued  the  pursuit 
as  far  as  Pamet  River,  without  discovering  inhab- 
itants or  habitations  ;  they  returned  as  far  as  a  pond 
of  fresh  water  in  Truro,  and  lodged  there  that  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  in  one  place,  they 
found  several  heaps  of  sand,  one  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  old  mats,  and  an  earthen  pot  at  one  end ; 
on  digging  they  found  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  pre- 
suming it  was  a  grave,  they  replaced  every  thing. 
In  another  place  they  found  an  old  iron  kettle,  and 
near  it  another  pile  of  sand,  in  which  was  buried 
three  or  four  bushels  of  Indian  corn.    They  hesi- 
tated, but  finally  took  the  kettle  and  a  part  of  the 
corn,  resolving  if  ever  they  found  the  owners  to 
return  the  kettle,  and  pay  them  for  the  corn.  They 
afterwards  discovered  the  owners,  and  liberally 
paid  them.   The  corn  was  in  a  basket  handsome- 
ly made.    Afterward  they  found  a  place  fortified 
with  palisadoes.    They  were  also  amused  with  a 
trap  to  catch  deer,  in  which  one  of  them  was 
caught  without  harm.  The  next  day  they  return- 
ed and  were  joyfully  received  by  their  companions, 


The  corn  which  they  found  was  the  first  fruit: 
of  the  land  to  them,  and  incalculably  important. 
Snow  covering  the  ground  immediately  after,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  any  more,  and  without  seed 
they  could  have  had  no  harvest  the  next  year ^ 
As  soon  as  the  shallop  was  ready,  a  party  was 
sent  in  her  to  examine  the  shore,  but  they  found 
no  place,  which  pleased  them  for  a  settlements 
They  brought  away  the  rest  of  the  corn  they  had 
before  discovered,  and  found  some  graves,  and 
two  wigwams,  but  saw  no  Indians. 

About  this  time  Mrs.,  White  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  was  named  Peregrine.  He  was  the  first 
English  child  born  in  New  England.  He  died 
July,  1704,. aged  84.. 

Wednesday  December  6,  they  set  out  upon  a 
fourth  expedition  for  discovery.  The  ground  had 
been  several  days  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
weather  was  extremely  cold  ;  the  water  freezing 
on  their  clothes,  made  them  stiff  as  coats  of  mail  f 
two  persons  were  already  sick.  .The  first  day 
they  saw  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  who  Med  ;  a  num- 
ber made  a  fire  and  slept  in  the  woods-  the  first 
night,  whence  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the  fires 
kindled  by  the  Indians.  The  next  da}-,  after  pass- 
ing some  corn  fields,  they  discovered. a  curious 
burying  yard,  encompassed  with  palisadoes,  driv- 
en close  together,  while  some  of  the  individual 
graves  within  were  fenced  in  the  same  manner  ; 

they  returned  to  the  shallop  at  night,  About  mjd,-. 
1)2 
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eight  they  were  alarmed  by  the  sentinel,  and  fired 
two  guns,  but  saw  no  enemy.     At  five  in  the 
morning,  after  they  had  prayed  together,  there  was! 
again  a  cry  cf,  Indians!  Indians!  when  a  shower  of! 
arrows  was  poured  upon  them,  attended  with  saw! 
age  yells,  terrible  to  the  English.   But  the  report  \ 
of  guns  was  equally  novel  and  terrific  to  the  In.l 
dians,  who  soon  fled.    Their  arrows,  which  were 
taken  up  and  sent  to  Europe  as  curiosities,  were 
pointed  with  brass,  and  deer's  horn,  and  eagle's 
claws.     Thence  after  coasting  further  in  vain, 
they  directed  their  course  for  a  harbour,  their  pilot, 
had  mentioned.    After  great  dangers  in  a  storm, 
they  landed  on  Clark's  island,  and  rested  all  night ; 
the  next  day,  being  Saturday,  they  concluded  to 
tarry  over  the  sabbath,  which  they  passed  in  a  re- 
ligious  manner.* 

The  17th  of  December,  they  discovered  the 
place  where  Plymouth  now  stands,  cf  which 
they  gave  the  following  account,  after  examining 
the.  harbour  and  vicinity  several  days.  The  first 
day  they  marched  into  the  land,  "  they  found  corn- 
fields and  little  running  brooks,  a  place  very  good 
for  situation,  Returning  to  the  ship,  the  good 
news  comforted  their  hearts.  The  bay  is  encom- 1 
passed  with  good  land,  and  in  it  are  two  fine  isl- 
ands, on  which  are  nothing  but  woods,  oaks, 
pines,  walnut,  beech,  sassafras,  vines,  and  other 
trees  which  we  know  not. "  "  The  bay  is  a  most 
hopeful  place,  with  innumerable  fowls  and  fish,'" 

*  Morton, 
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The  18th  they  continued  to  explore  the  country, 

well  pleased.* 

"  The  20th  of  Dec.  after  landing  and  viewing 
the  places  again  as  well  as  they  could,  they  came 
\  to  a  conclusion,  by  most  voices,  to  settle  on  the 
main  land,  on  the  high  ground,  which  had  been 
planted  with  corn, three  or  four  years  before,  where 
is  a  sweet  brook  and  many  delicate  springs  of  good 
water."  This  night  they  remained  on  shore,  20 
in  number.  But  a  storm  rising  it  was  so  tempes- 
tuous for  two  days,  that  there  was  no  intercourse 
between  the  people  on  shore  and  those  in  the  ves- 
sel.! 

■  Saturday  the  23d,  %  they  began  to  cut  timber 
and  provide  materials  for  building.    This  busi- 
ness found  them  employment,  when  the  weather 
would  permit,  till  about  the  19th  of  Feb.  The 
single  persons  united  with  the  families,  which 
were  19  in  all.    Each  family  built  its  own  cottage  ; 
but  they  all  engaged  in  building  a  store  house 
20  feet  square,  for  common  use,     From  the 
time  of  their  arrival  on  the  coast  till  the  day  cf 
their  permanent  landing,  the  weather  was  unusu- 
ally stormy  and  severe.    The  men,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  exploring  the  harbours  to  find  the  best 
"place  for  settlement,  were  exposed  to  extreme 
hardships  from  watchings  and  fastings,  wet  and 
cold,  i  Here  we  find  one  cause  of  the  mortal  sick- 
ness which  afterwards  prevailed,      During  the 
month  of  December,  six  of  their  number  died. 
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and  many  others  sickened  of  grievous  eolds,  of 
which  they  never  recovered. 

On  the  Lord's  day,  the  thirty-first  of  De- 
cember, they,  for  the  first  time,  attended  publis 
worship  on  shore,  and  named  the  place  Plym- 
outh, partly  because  the  harbour  had  been  so 
named  by  Captain  Smith,,  and  partly  from  grat- 
itude for  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  at 
Plymouth,  the  last  port  from  which  they  sailed  in 
England.  The  rock  on  which  they  first  stepped 
has  been  divided,  and  one  part  of  it  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Forefather's  Rock." 

The  anniversary  of  their  landing  has  been 
observed  by  their  immediate  descendants  at 
Plymouth,  as  a  religious  festival.  A  discourse 
is  delivered  adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  after 
public  worship,  more  forcibly  to  impress  their 
minds  with  the  circumstances  of  their  mer- 
itorious forefathers,  clams,"  fish,  ground  nuts-, 
and  victims  from  the  forest,  constitute  apart  cf 
their  grateful  repast-  For  a  number  of  years  the 
same  anniversary  has  been  celebrated  in  Boston  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Plymouth  pilgrims,  and 
others.  Here  too  the  festal  board  displays  the 
stile  of  other  times  ;  treasures  which  had  been  hid- 
den in  the  sand,  and  game  from  the  woods  mingle 
with  other  provisions  of  the  table.  It  is  a  festival 
rational,  and  happy  in  its  tendency.  It  reminds 
the  guests  of  the  virtues  and  sufferings  of  their 
fathers  ;  by  a  comparison  of  circumstances  it  ex- 
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rites  transports  of  gratitude,  elevates  the  affeaions, 
John  Goodman  andTeter 
«         ,»11rin«r  into  the  woods  "  to  gather  thatch, 

^re  obliged,  though  «  slenderly"  closed, 
Lke  the  -round  their  bed  ;  it  snowed,  and  the 
Idt^ele  e.    Their  distress  in  the  night  was 
^ea^byneannS)astheysupPosed,tlneeho^ 
US  •  one  of  which  they  thought  was  very  near 
hen     la  their  terror  they  resolved  to  chrnb  a 

^though  an  intolerably  cold  lodging  pta. 
xree,  moug  d   hons  shoulci 

They  stood  ready  to  ascenu 
come  and  continued  walking  round  the  tree  all 
Z I' which  probably  saved  their  lives.  In  the 
nigm,  *  tl  in  Plym- 

afternoonjromahilhtn^sa  ^ 

outh  harbour,  and  m  the  e^enlng 

y^thlyhearfUons^. 
known  in  England,  and  it  is  not  sttange  mey 

lion  which  was  also  a  creature  unknou  n  to  them. 
Wood  says,  "I  will  not  say  that  I  ever  saw ■  ton. 
ffiyself,  but  some  affirm  they  have 
Cane  Arm.    Some,  likewise,  being  lost  m  tae 
^^.m-eheardsucluerribleroarinssashavc 

i  ,1  «™  rrurh  aghast,  which  must  be  eitae. 
macie  thern  mucn  <.i0..e^j 
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lions  or  devils,  there  being  no  other  creaturcj 
which  use  to  roar. "  r 

,  In  Fchruwy  they  had  time  to  arrange  their  mi' 
nary  concerns.    Miles  Standish  was  chose! 
Captain,  and  received  »  authority  to  command  J 
military  affairs."    The  third  of  March  they  found 
that  the  winter  was  past,  "  the  birds  sang  in  the 
woods  most  pleasantly,"  it  thundered,  and  there' 
was  a  steady  rain.    For  this  climate,  the  win  J 
providentially,  had  been  remarkably  mild.  Still 
it  was  a  dismal  winter  to  them.    Never  did  hu 
man  beings  suffer  more,  nor  display  greater  forti. 
tude  and  christian  magnanimity. 

The  whole  company  that  landed  consisted  of  but 
lOlsouIs;  theirsituation  was  distressing,  and  their 
prospe&strulydismalanddiscouraging.  Their  near 
estneighbours, except  thenatives,  were  the  Dutch 
setders  at  Albany  and  Bergen,  a  French  settlement 
at  Port  Royal,  and  one  of  the  English  at  Virginia  • 
the  nearest  of  these  was  200  miles  from  them,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  adding  them  any  relief  in  a 
time  of  famine  or  danger.    Wherever  they  turned 
their  eyes,  distress  was  before  them.  Persecuted 
for  their  religion  in  their  native  land  ;  grieved  for 
the  profanation  of  the  holy  sabbath,  and  other  li 
centiousness  in  Holland  ;  fatigued  by  their  long 
and  boisterous  voyage;  disappointed,  through  the 
treachery  of  their  commander,  of  their  expend 
country;  forced  on  a  dangerous  and  inhospitable 
shore  m  the  advance  ofa  cold  winter  ;  surrounded 
with  hostile  barbarians,  without  any  hope  of  hu- 
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tr.an  succour  in  case  of  an  attack  ;  denied  the  aid 
or  favour  of  the  court  of  England  ;  without  a  pa- 
tent ;  without  a  public  promise  of  a  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  religious  liberties  ;  worn  out 
with  toil  and  sufferings,  without  convenient  shelter 
from  the  rigour  of  the  weather.  Such  was  the  sit- 
uation and  such  the  prospccls  of  these  pious,  soli- 
tary, christians.  And  to  add  to  their  distresses,  a 
general  and  very  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among 
them,  which  swept  off  forty-six  of  their  number, 
before  the  opening  of  the  next  spring.  Some  part 
of  the  time  two  and  three  died  in  a  day.  At  times 
there  were  not  five  well  enough  to  nurse  the  sick. 

Tosupportthemunder  these  trials,  they  had  need 
of  all  the  aids  and  comforts  which  Christianity  af- 
fords, and  these  were  sufficient.  The  free  and  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  their  religion  reconciled 
them  to  their  humble  and  lonely  situation.  They 
bore  their  hardships  with  unexampled  patience, 
and  persevered  in  their  pilgrimage  of  almost  un- 
paralleled trials,  with  such  resignation  and  calm- 
ness, as  gave  proof  of  great  piety,  and  unconquer- 
able virtue. 

Immediately  after  landing,  they  began  to 
lay  out  the  town  into  streets,  and  lots,  and  to 
ereel  buildings,  for  their  accommodation.  They 
first  erecled  a  store  house  with  a  thatched  roof,  in 
which  they  deposited,  under  a  guard,  their  whole 
stock  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  On  the 
14th  of  Jan.  the  thatched  roof  of  the  store  house 
accidentally  caught  fire  and  was  consumed  ;  but 
by  the  timely  exertions  of  the  people,  the  lower 
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part  of  the  building;  with  its  contents,  which  weij 
indispensable  to  the  support  of  the  infant  colony] 
was  pres  erved. 

-    On  the  3d  of  November  1 620,  King  James,  be] 
ngi  nformed  that  an  extensive  country  in  Ameri.f' 
ca  had  lately  been  depopulated  by  a  mortal  sick.!' 
ness,  and  that  no  part  of  it  was  then  inhabited  by! 
the  subjects  of  any  christian  prince,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  advance  the  christian  religion,  and  ex-! 
tend  the  boundaries  of  his  own  dominions,  signed; 
a  patent,  incorporating  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the! 
marquisses  of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  the! 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Francis  Gor  .j 
ges,  with  thirty-four  others  and  their  successors, ? 
stiling  them,  "The  council  established  at  Ply. 
mouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  f 
ruling,  ordering,  and  governing,  of  New  England  1 
in  America." 

To  this  council  he  granted  all  that  part  of  Amer- 1 
ica  which  lies  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  They  were  invested  with  pow- 
ers ofjurisdiction  over  the  country,  and  authoriz- 
ed to  exclude  all  others  from  trading  within  their 
boundaries,  and:  from  fishing  in  the  neighbouring  \ 
seas.  This  charter  was  the  great  chil  basis  of  all 
the  subsequent  grants  and  patents,  to  the  settlers 
of  New  England. 

"This  charter,  (says  the  correct  historian  of 
Massachusetts)  from  the  omissions  of  several  pow- 
ers necessary  to  the  future  situation  of  the  colon}-, 
shows  how  inadequate  the  ideas  of  the  parties 
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were  to  the  important  consequences  which  were 
about  to  follow  from  such  an  act.  The  governor, 
with  the  assistants  and  freemen  of  the  company,  it 
is  true,  were  empowered  to  make  all  laws,  not  re- 
pugnant to  those  of  England ;  but  the  power  of 
imposing  fines,  imprisonment  or  ether  lawful 
correction,  is  expressly  given  in  the  manner 
of  other  corporations  of  the  realm  ;  and  the  gener- 
al circumstances  of  the  settlement,  and  the  practice 
of  the  times,  can  leave  us  no  doubt  that  this  body 
politic  was  viewed  rather  as  a  trading  company, 
residing  within  the  kingdom,  than  what  it  very 
soon  became,  a  foreign  government  exercising  all 
the  essentials  of  sovereignty  over  its  subjects."*" 

In  1623,  Dec.  30,  the  council  of  New  England 
"  for  and  in  respect  of  the  good  and  special  ser- 
vice done  by  Ferdinand o  Gorges,  knight,  to  the 
plantation  from  the  first  attempt  tkereof,  and  also 
for  many  other  causes  hereunto  moving,  and  like- 
wife  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  L.  M.  into  the  hands  of 
our  treasurer  by  Robert  Gorges,  son  of  the  said 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  granted  and  confirmeduntothe 
said  Robert  Gorges,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
all  that  part  of  the  main  land  in  New  England,  a- 
ibresaid,  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  Messahuset  lying  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  bay  called 
Massachusetts,  together  with  all  the  coasts  and 
shores  along  the  sea  for  ten  English  miles,  in  a 

'  -  E 
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straightlinetowards  thcN.  E.  and  30  English  miles  ; 
into  the  mainland  through  all  the  breadth  aforesaid, 
with  all  the  islands  within  three  miles  of  the  main, 
excepting  such  as  have  been  granted  toothers."*  j 

On  the  16th  of  March,  (1621)  the  inhabitants 
at  Plymouth  were  alarmed  at  seeing  a  sturdy  In.  j 
dian  walk  into  their  settlement,  and  passing  by 
the  houses,  go  directly  where  the  people  were  col. 
lectcd.    He  saluted  them  in  broken'  English,  and  \ 
bid  them  welcome.    He  was  affable,  told  them  ; 
his  dwelling  was  five  days  travel  from  thence,  that 
he  was  a  sagamore  or  prince.    He  understood  ; 
the  geography  of  the  country,  gave  an  account  of  \ 
the  different  tribes,  their  sagamores  and  number  I 
of  men.     He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  En- 
glish,  who  had  taken  fish  at  Monhigan,  and  knew 
the  names  of  their  captains.    He  was  naked,  ex-  [ 
ctpting  a  leather  belt  about  his  waist,  with  a  fringe 
a  span  wide.    He  had  a  bow  and  two  arrows  ;  was 
tall  and  straight,  his  hair  long  behind,  and  short 
before.    They  kindly  entertained  him  and  gave 
him  a  horseman's  coat.    He  tarried  all  night, 
and  informed  them  that  the  place  where  they  were, 
was  Patuxet,  and  that  about  four  years  before,  all 
the  inhabitants  had  died  ;  that  not  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  survived.    He  received,  on  going  away,  a 
knife,  a  bracelet  and  ring,  and  promised  in  a  few 
days  to  return  again.     He  returned  according  to 
promise  and  brought  five  others  with  him.  They 
sung  and  danced,  and  were  very  friendly  and  fa- 
miliar. 
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The  22d  of  March,  their  first  visitant,  Samoset, 
came  again  and  brought  Squanto,  or  Tisquantum, 
with  him,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Hunt, 
and  sold  in  Spain,  whence  he  got  to  London,  and 
thence  to  America.  He,  by  this  event,  escaped 
the  universal  mortality  of  his  tribe  at  Patuxet. 
Three  others  accompanied  them,  and  gave  infor- 
mation that  Massasoit  was  near.  He  soon  appear- 
ed on  the  top  of  a  hill  with  60  men.  Mr.  Edward 
Winslow  was  sent  to  treat  with  him,  carrying  to 
the  king  two  knives  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a 
jewel  in  it ;  to  Quadequina,  his  brother,  a  knife,, 
a  jewel  for  his  ear,  "  a  pot  of  strong  water,"  soma 
biscuit  and  butter.  After  their  acceptance  of  the 
presents,  and  saluting  them  with  love  and  peace,, 
and  receiving  them  as  allies,  they  were  desired  to 
visit  the  governor ;  when  the  king,  with  20  attend- 
ants, proceeded  to  the  governor,  leaving  their 
bows  and  arrows,  Mr.  Winslow  remaining  with 
the  rest,  as  a  hostage  ;  the  English  keeping  six  or 
seven  of  them.  Capt.  Standishand  Mr.  William- 
son, with  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  met  the  king  at  the 
brook,  and  conducted  him  and  his  train  to  the 
governor,  who  met  them  at  a  house  appointed* 
with  drum  and  trumpet  sounding,  and  other  mili- 
tary parade.  A  green  rug,  and  three  or  four  cush- 
ions, were  spread  for  the  company.  The  governor 
kissed theking's  hand,  andtheking  his,  andbothsat 
down.  "  Strong  water"  was  then  given  the  king, 
"  who  drank  a  great  draught,  that  made  him  sweat 
all  the  while  after. ' '   Victuals  was  then  set  before 
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them.  When  Massasoit,  one  of  the  most  power, 
ful  sagamores  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  enter, 
ed  into  a  formal  and  very  friendly  treaty,  wherein 
they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on  both  sides,  to 
punish  offenders,  ,to  restore  stolen  goods,  to  assist 
each  other  in  all  justifiable  wars,  to  promote  peace 
among  dieir  neighbours,  Sx.  Massasoit  and  his 
successors  fur  fifty  years,  inviolably  observed  this 
treaty.  The  English  are  much  indebted  to  this 
chief  for  his  friendship,  and  his  memory  will  ever 
be  respected  in  New  England.  Massasoit  return- 
ed, but  Squanto  continued  at  Plymouth,  and  was 
extremely  useful  as  their  interpreter,  and  their 
pilot  to  different  parts  of  the  coast.  He  taught  them 
how  to  cultivate  Indian  corn,  and  where  to  take 
fish. 

-  The  Narragansets,  disliking  the  conduct  of 
Massasoit,  declared  war  against  him,  which  oc- 
casioned much  confusion  and  fighting  among  the 
Indians.  The  Plymouth  colony  interposed  in  fa- 
vour of  Massasoit,  their  good  ally,  and  termina- 
ted the  dispute  to  the  terror  of  their  enemies. 
Even  Canonicus  himself,  the  terrific  sachem  of  the 
Narragansets,  sued  for  peace. 

In  April  of  this  year  George  Carver,  while  en- 
gaged in  labour,  with  the  rest  of  the  settlers,  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  his  head,  which  shortly  after 
deprived  him  of  his  senses,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
of  his  life,  to  the  great  grief  of  these  afflicted  peo- 
ple. He  was  buried  with  all  the  honours  in  their 
power  to  bestow. 
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Of  this  gentleman  the  following  character  is 
given  by  his  biographer.  "  He  was  a  man  of  great 
prudence,  integrity,  and  firmness  of  mind.  .He 
had  a  good  estate  in  England  which  he  left  in  the 
emigration  to  Holland  and  America.  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  action,  and  bore  a  large  share  of 
sufferings  in  the  service  of  the  colony,  who  confi- 
ded in  him  as  their  friend  and  father.  Piety,  hu- 
mility, and  benevolence,  were  eminent  traits  in 
his  character  ;  and  it  is  particularly  remarked  that 
in  the  time  of  general  sickness,  which  befel  the- 
colony,  and  with  which  he  was  affected,  after  he 
had  himself  recovered,  he  was  assiduous  in  attend- 
ing the  sick^  and  performing  the  most  humiliating 
services  for  them,  without  any  distinction  of  per- 
sons or  characters.'"* 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  Bradford,  then 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  a  man  of  "  wis- 
dom, piety,  fortitude,  and  goodness  of  heart," 
and  on  these  accounts  much  respected  and  beloved 
by  the  people,  Isaac  Allcrton  was  chosen  his 
assistant  in  the  administration  of  government. 
One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Governor -Bradford 
was  to  send  an  embassy  to  Massasoit.  His  objects 
weretoexplore  the  country,  to  carry  presents,  and.' 
confirm,  the  league  with  that  chief ;  to  survey  his 
situation  and  strength,  to  establish  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse,, and.  to  procure  seed  com  for  the  next 
season. 

e2 
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Embassy-  to  Massasoit,  and 


Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  with 
Squanto  for  their  guide,  composed  this  embassy. 
This  sachem  lived  about  .40  miles  southward  of 
Plymouth.  As  they  passed  through  the  country, 
they  observed  the  marks  of  the  ravages,  which  the 
pestilence  had  made  a  few  years  before.  They 
were  received  with  friendship,  and  accomplished 
the  business  of  their  mission  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  governor. 

The  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of  the  Ply  J 
mouth  colony  toward  the  Indians,  secured  their 
friendship  and  alliance.    Through  the  influence  of  I 
Massasoit,  nine  of  the  petty  sachems  in  his  neigh.;  I 
bourhood,  who  were  jealous  of  the  new  colonists, 
and  disposed  to  give  them  trouble,  came  to  Ply-  I 
mouth,  and  voluntarily  subscribed  the  following 
instrument  of  submission  to  the  king  of  England,  S 
viz.    "  Sept.  13th,  A.  D.  1621.   Know  all  men  j 
by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  un-  I 
derwritten,  do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the 
loyal  subje&s  of  King  James,  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 
In  witness  whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the 
same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names  or  marks  as 
followeth  : 

Ohquamehud,  Chickatabak, 
Cawnacome,  Quadequina, 
Obbatinua,  Huttamoiden, 
Nattawahunt,  Apannow." 
Caunbatant, 

Slcbbamack,  another  of  these  subordinate  chiefs; 
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came  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  continued  as  a  faithful  guide  and  inter- 
preter as  long  as  he  lived.  The  Indians  of  the 
island  of  Capawock,  which  had  now  obtained  the 
name  of  Martha's  or  Martin's  Vineyard,  also  sent 
messengers  of  peace.  These  transactions  are  so 
many  proofs  of  the  peaceful  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sition of  the  Plymouth  settlers. 

In  September  (1621)  governor  Bradford  sent 
ten  men,  with  Squanto,  in  a  shallop  to  explore 
the  bay,  now  called  Massachusetts;  they  found 
that  the  islands  in  this  bay  had  been  cleared  of 
wood,  that  they  had  been  planted,  but  were  now 
almost  without  inhabitants.  The  few  who  re- 
mained received  them  very  hospitably,  expressing 
great  fears  of  the  Tarateens,  a  people  at  the  east- 
ward,  who  often  came  and  robbed  them  of  their 
corn,  and  many  times  killed  some  of  their  people, 
The  superior  fertility  of  the  islands  in  the  bay, 
made  them  wish  they  had  settled  there.  Having 
very  happily  recovered  their  health,  they  began  to 
repair  their  cottages  before  winter.  They  also,, 
in  October,  gathered  in  their  harvest.  Their 
English  grain  was  poor,  but  their  corn  was  very 
good,  and  they  had  plenty  of  fish  and  fowl,  an$ 
were  very  happy. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Urease  of  their  number,  suferzngs,  a  massacre  of 
Virginians,  duel,  S quanta  elks,  lands  purchased 
visit  to  Massasoit,  who  is  sick,  patent  obtained 
first  cattle  in  iVew  England,  death  and  character 
of  Mr.  Robinson, 

iN  November,  a  ship  with  thirty  five  pa<= 
sengers  arrived  from  England.   Unfortunately  for 
the  Me  colony,  the  ship  was  short  of  provisions, 
and  the  colonists,  out  of  their  scanty  pittance,  were 
obnged  to  viftual  her  home.    In  consequence 
before  the  next  spring,  they  were  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  obliged  for  some  time  to  subsist  oil 
fish  and  spring  water,  being  for  two  or  three 
months  destitute  of  bread.    To  heighten  their  dis- 
tresses  the  Narraganset  chief,  Canomcus,  threat- 
enea  the  peace  of  the  colony  by  a  message  sent  in 
_  the  emblematical  style  of  the  ancient  Scythian, 
viz.  a  bundle  of  arrows  bound' with  the  skin  of  a 
serpent."    The  governor  returned  the  skin  filled"  1 
with  powder  and  ball,  which  had  the  desired  ef.  | 
fecc.    Afraid  of  its  contents,  the  chief  returned  it 
unopened,  and  remained  quiet, 

About  this  time,  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Virginia 
was  surprised,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians.  | 
l  nan  this  circumstance,  and  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion ol  the^Karragansets,  the  colonists,  feeble  as 
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they  were  from  famine,  found  it  expedient  to  for- 
tify their  town  ;  accordingly,  they  surrounded  it 
with  a  stockade  and  four  fiankarts,  divided  their 
company  into  four  squadrons,  and  alternately  kept 
guard  day  and  night.  Their  guns  were  mounted 
on  a  kind  of  citadel  creeled  on  the  top  of  the  town 
hill,  with  a  flat  roof;  the  lower  story  of  which 
served  them  for  a  pi  ace  of  worship. 

The  practice  of  duelling,  which  has  never  pre- 
vailed in  New  England,  was  introduced  by  two 
servants,  who  quarrelled,  and  fought  with  sivord 
and  dagger.  Both  were  wounded,  neither  of  them 
mortally.  For  this  disgraceful  conducl,  they  were 
formally  tried  before  the  whole  company,  and  sen- 
tenced to  have  "  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together, 
and  so  to  remain  twenty-four  hours,  without  meat 
or  drink."  In  consequence  of  their  penitence,  a 
part  of  their  punishment  was  remitted. 

The  summer  of  1622  being  dry,  and  the  har- 
vest scanty,  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  seek  a 
supply  from  the  Indians.  Governor  Bradford,  with 
the  friendly  and  faithful  Squanto  for  his  guide  and 
interpreter,  made  an  excursion  for  this  purpose  ; 
during  which,  Squanto  fell  sick  and  died.  On 
his  death  bed' he  requested  the  governor  to  pray 
for  him,  that  he  might  "  go  to  the  Englishman's 
God  in  heaven."  This  Indian  deserves  to  have 
his  name  recorded  with  honour,  in  the  history  of 
New  England.  Forgetting  the  perfidy  of  those, 
who,  by  artifice,  had  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  a 
slave,  he  became  a  hearty  friend  of  the  English, 
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and  so  continued  till  his  death,  rendering  themia 
various  ways,  most  essential  services.  Though 
faithful  to  the  English,  he  had  his  share  of  art, 
cunning,  and  .  dishonesty.    He  would  often  send 
word  privately  to  the  Indians  that  the  English  were 
coming  to  kill  them,  but  assuring  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  influence  to  persuade  them  to 
peace.    By  these  means  he  not  only  obtained  large 
presents,  but  raised  himself  to  such  importance  in 
view  of  his  countrymen,  that  they  sought  to  him 
as  a  protector,  and  he  became  more  respected 
than  their  sachems.    He  also,  to  give  consequence 
to  the  English  and  himself,  informed  the  natives 
that  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  a  cellar, 
which  was  their  magazine  of  powder,  which  they 
could  send  forth  to  the  destruction  of  any  people, 
while  they  remained  at  home  themselves. 

Governor  Bradford  was  treated  with  great  res- 
pea  by  the  several  tribes  which  he  visited,  and 
the  trade  was  condufted  on  both  sides,  with 'con- 
Science  and  justice.  He  purchased  in  the  whole, 
28  hogsheads  of  corn,  for  which  he  paid  in  goods 
received  from  England.* 

The  right  to  the  lands  settled  by  the  English 
colonists,  was  early  purchased  from  or  given  by 
the  Indian  proprietors.  How  great  a  part  of  New 
England  was  thus  fairly  obtained  from  the  Indians,  1 
cannot  be  ascertained.  There  is  evidence  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
was  purchased,  at  what  was  then  considered  an 
equitable  price. 
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In  the  spring  of  1623,  Massasoit  fell  sick,  and 
«cnt  intelligence  of  it  to  the  governor,  who  imme- 
diately sent  Mr.  Winslow,  and  Mr.  John  Ham- 
(fen,  (the  same  man  who  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary,  and  un- 
just demands  of  Charles  I.)  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
They  earned  with  them  presents,  and  some  cor- 
dials for  his  relief.  Their  visit  and  presents  were 
very  consolatory  to  the  venerable  chief,  and  were 
the  means  of  his  recovery. 

In  return  for  their  kindness,  he  informed  them 
ora  dangerous  conspiracy  among  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  the  object  of  which  was,  the  total  extir- 
pation of  the  English.  By  means  of  this  timely 
discovery,  and  the  consequent  spirited  exertions 
of  the  governor,  whose  wise  plans  were  executed 
by  the  brave  capt„  Standish,  the  colony  was  once 
more  saved  from  destruaion.  Afterwards,  in  1639, 
at  the  termination  of  the  Pequod  war,  Massasoit, 
who  had  then  changedhis  name  to  Woosamcquen, 
brought  his  son  Mooanam  to  Plymouth,  and  de- 
sired that  the  league  which  he  had  formerly  made, 
might  be  renewed,  and  made  inviolable.  The 
sachem  and  his  son  voluntarily  promised,  "for 
themselves  and  their  successors,  that  they  would 
not  needlessly,  nor  unjustly  raise  any  quarrels, 
or  do  any  wrong  to  other  natives  to  provoke  them 
to  a  war  against  the  colony,  and  that  they  would  not 
give,  sell  or  convey  any  of  their  lands,  territories, 
or  possessions  whatever,  to  any  person  or  persons 
whomsoever,  without  the  privity  or  consent  of  the 
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government  of  Plymouth,  other  than  to  such  as 
the  said  government  should  send  or  appoint.  The 
whole  court  did  then  ratify  and  confirm  the  afore/ 
said  league,  and  promise,  to  the  said  Woosame. 
quen,  his  son  and  successors,  that  they  would 
defend  them  against  all  such  as  should  unjustly 
rise  up  against  them,  to  wrong  or  oppress  them."* 
The  "  contract,"  entered  into  by  the  colonists 
at  Cape  Cod,  on  their  arrival,  was  intended  only 
as  a  temporary  substitute  for  legal  audiority  from' 
their  sovereign.  Accordingly  as  soon  as  they  were 
informed  of  the  establishment  of  the  "  council  at 
Plymouth,  for  planting  New  England,"  before' 
mentioned,  they  applied  for,  and  obtained  a  patent. ! 
It  was  taken  Out,  in  the  name  of  John  Pierce,  in 
trust  for  the  colony.   "  When  he  saw  that  they 
were  well  seated,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
success  to  their  undertaking,  he  went,  without 
their  knowledge,  but  in  their  name,  and  solicited 
the  council  for  another  patent  of  greater  extent ; 
intending  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  allow  them  no 
more  than  he  pleased,  holding  them  as  his  tenants, 
to  sue  and  be  sued  at  his  courts.    In  pursuance 
of  this  design,  having  obtained  a  patent,  he  bought 
a  ship,  which  he  named  the  Paragon  ;  loaded  her 
with  goods,  took  on  board  upwards  of  sixty  pas- 
sengers, and  sailed  from  London,  for  the  colony 
of  New  Plymouth.    In  the  Downs  he  was  over- 
taken  by  a  tempest,  which  so  damaged  the  ship 
that  he  was  obliged  to  put  her  into  dock  ;  where 
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she  lay  several  weeks,  and  her  repairs  cost  him 
one  hundred  pounds.  In  December,  1622,  he 
sailed  a  second  time,  having  on  board  one  hundred 
and  nine  persons  ;  but  a  series  of  tempestuous 
weather,  which  continued  fourteen  days,  disabled 
his  ship,  and  forced  him  back  to  Portsmouth. 
These  repeated  disappointments  proved  so  dis- 
couraging to  him,  that  he  was  easily  prevailed  up- 
on by  the  company  of  adventurers  to  assign  his  pa- 
tent to  them,  for  five  hundred  pounds.  The  pas- 
sengers came  over  in  other  ships."* 

This  spring  (1623)  there  was  an  alarming 
drought.  For  six  weeks  after  planting,  there  was 
scarcely  a  drop  of  rain.  The  corn  changed  its  colour 
and  was  just  withering  to  death.  They  had  changed 
their  mode  of  labouring  in  common,  which  they 
had  before  practised,  and  each  laboured  by  him- 
self on  his  own  plot.  By  this  they  hoped  to  com- 
pel the  idle  to  diligence,  and  to  excite  all  to  great- 
er exertions.  But  the  drought  threatened  to  blast 
ill.  In  this  crisis  of  trouble  the  wreck  of  a  vessel 
was  driven  on  the  coast,  which  they  supposed  was 
the  one,  which  they  heard  had  sailed  several 
months  before  to  bring  them  relief.  A  deep  con- 
cern was  fixed  on  every  countenance.  Individ- 
uals examined  their  hearts  before  God.  The 
magistrates  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
In  the  morning  the  heavens  were  clear,  the  eartli 
powder  and  dust.  The  religious  exercises  con- 
tinued  eight  or  nine  hours.  Before  they  separated 
the  sun  was  obscured,  the  clouds  gathered,  and 
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:  the  next  morning  began  soft  and  gentle  showers, 
•  which  continued  with  some  intervals  of  delight, 
ful  weather  for  14.  days.    The  corn  revived  and] 
•grew  luxuriantly,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people^ 
'  were  rilled  with  hope  and  praise.    The  Indians  in. 
town  inquired  the  cause  of  the  public  solemnity, 
and  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  consequen. 
.ces  ;  saying  that  their  "  conjurations"  for  rain 
were  followed  with  storms  and  tempests,  which 
often  did  more  harm  than  good. 

In  July  and  August  arrived  two  ships  with  sup- 
plies, and  a  number  of  new  settlers.  In  September  J 
one  of  the  ships  returned  in  which  Mr.  Winslow 
went  passenger,  as  an  agent  for  the  colony.  The 
other  went  south  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

In  the  year  1624,  the  charter  of  the  Plymouth 
council  was  attacked  by  the  British  parliament,  and 
some  vigorous  resolutions  were  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  so  far  deprived  the 
council  of  their  resources,  that,  it  seems,  they  no 
longer  thought  it  practicable  to  settle  a  plantation, 
though  it  appointed  a  governor  general  for.  New 
^England.  In  consequence  the  patentees  prudently 
concluded  to  divide  the  country  among  them-] 
selves.  Accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  Kin; 
James,  they  drew  lots  for  the  shares  that  each  one 
was  to  possess,  as  his  exclusive  property  ;  the 
royal  confirmation  was  to  be  obtained  to  each 
particular  portion.  This  was  not,  however,  imme- 
diately given,  and  they  continued  a  few  years 
longer  to  act  as  a  body  politic,  and  to  make  grants 
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cf  different  portions  of  the  country  to- various  sow 
cieties. 

In  March,  1624,  Mr.  Winslow,  who  had  been 
previously  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose,  arriv- 
ed with  a  supply  of  clothing,  and  brought  with 
him  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  which  were  the  first 
neat  cattle  imported  into  New  England.  None 
of  the  domestic  animals  were  found  in  America, 
by  the  first  European  settlers. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  Plymouth  colony 
Consisted  of  180  persons  only,  'who  lived  in  32 
dwelling  houses.  Their  stock  consisted  of  the 
cattle  brought  over  by  Mr.  Winslow,  a  few  goats 
and  a  plenty  of  swine  and  poultry.  Their  town, 
half  a  mile  in  compass,  was  impaled.  On  a  high- 
mount  in  the  town,  they  had  creeled  a  fort  of 
wood,  lime,  and  stone,  and  a  handsome  watch 
tower. 

The  year  following,  (March,  1625)  that  truly 
venerable  and  good  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson, 
whose  memory  is  precious  in  New  England,  died' 
at  Leyden,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  greatly  la- 
mented, both  in  Holland  and  by  that  part  cf  his 
congregation  who  had  settled  at  Plymouth.  In  a 
lew  years  after,  part  of  his  people,  who  had  remain- 
ed with  him  in  Holland,  removed,  and  joined  their 
brethren  at  Plymouth. 

Among  these  were  his  widow  and  children* 
His  son  Isaac  lived  to  be  90,  and  left  male  poster- 
ity in  the  county  of  Barnstable.  Mr.  Robinson*, 
though  never  in  the  country,  deserves' to  be  nmn- 
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bered  among  the  founders  of  New  England.  H; 
possessed  a  strong  mind,  cultivated  with  a  good  | 
education.  His  do&rines  were  Calvinism  ;  he 
admitted  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,: 
and  the  confession  of  faith,  professed  by  the  French 
reformed  churches.  He  held  that  every  church  cf 
Christ  is  to  consist  only  of  such  as  appear  to  he 
lieve  in  and  obey  him  ;  that  infants  are  to  receive 
baptism  only  when,  at  least,  one  of  the  parents  is  a 
member  of  the  church,  which  is  also  declared  in 
the  French  confession  of  faith.*  As  a  disputant 
he  was  celebrated.  At  the  time  of  his  living  in 
Leyden  the  dispute  was  warm  between  the  Cal.  \ 
vinists  and  Arminians.  Polyander,  a  professor  of : 
divinity  in  the  university,  with  the  ministers  of  the 
city,  invited  Mr.  Robinson  to  hold  a  public  dispu- 
tation  with  Episcopius,  the  Arminian  professor  of  , 
divinity  in  the  university.  At  first  Mr.  Robinson ' 
modestly  declined  the  combat,  but  being  impor- 
tuned, he  thought  it  his  duty,  and  "  in  view  of  a 
numerous  assembly,  he  defended  the  truth,  foiled 
his  learned  opposer,  and  put  him  to  an  apparent 
nonplus."  Evidences  of  his  goodness  meet  us 
in  every  incident  of  his  life.  Several  months  be 
fore  the  removal  of  his  people  to  New  England, 
to  confirm  the  wavering  and  remove  the  scrupk'5 
of  those  who  doubted,  he  set  apart  a  day  for  sol- 
emn prayer,  and  preached  from  1  Sam.  23,  3,  4, 
"And  David's  men  said  unto  him,  behold,  we 
be  afraid  here  in  Judah,  how  much  more  then  ii 
*  Hazaed,  Belknap, 
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we  come  to  Keilah  against  the  armies  of  the  Phil- 
istines ?  Then  David  inquired  of  the  Lord  yet 
again.  And  the  Lord  answered  him,  and  said, 
arise,  go  down  to  Keilah  ;  for  I  will  deliver  the- 
Philistines  into  thine  hand." 
'  In  July  following,  another  day  of  prayer  was 
observed,  when  he  preached  from  Ezra  8,  21.  In 
this  sermon  are  the  following  passages  worthy  of 
notice.  "  Brethren,"  said  he,  "  we  are  now 
quickly  to  part  from  one  another,  and  whether  I 
may  live  to  see  your  face  on  earth  any  more,  the 
God  of  heaven  only  knows ;  but  whether  the  Lord 
hathappointed  that  or  not,  I'  charge  you  before  God 
and  his  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  fur- 
ther, than  you  have  seen  mc  follow  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ.  If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by 
any  other  instruments  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  re- 
ceive it,  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth 
by  my  ministry  ;  for  1  am  verily  persuaded, 
I  am  very  confident,  that  the  Lord  has  yet  more 
truth  to*  break  forth  from  his  holy  word.  For 
my  part  1  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  con- 
dition, of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to 
a  period  in  religion,  and  will  at  present  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation. 
The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw.  Whatever  part  of  his  will  our 
good  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather 
die  than  embrace.  And  the  Cal  vinists,  you  see, 
stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of 

God,,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things,  This  is  a  misery 
f2 
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much  to  be  lamented,  for  though  they  were  bum! 
ing  and  shining  lights^in  their  times,  yet  they  pen. 
etrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;  were 
they  now  living  they  would  be  as  willing  to  em. 
brace  further  light,  as  that  which  they  first  receiv. 
ed.  I  beseech  you,  remember  it  is  an  article  of 
your  church  covenant,  "  That  you  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you 
from  the  written  word  of  God.'7 

Such  was  the  mutual  love  and  respect  between 
this  worthy  man  and  his  Mock,  that  it  was  hard  to 
judge  whether  he  delighted  more  in  having  such  a 
people,  or  they  in  having  such  a  pastor.    His  love  f 
toward  them  was  constant,  and  his  care  always  > 
good.     Besiele  his  singular  abilities  in  divine 
things,  he  was  discreet  in  civil  affairs,  to  foresee 
dangers  and  inconveniences,  by  which  he  assisted 
his  people  in  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
concerns.    None  were  so  odious  to  him  as  the 
selfish,  "  those  who  were  close  and  cleaving  to 
themselves,  and  retired  from  the  common  good." 
Those  who  were  stiff  and  rigid  in  small  affairs : 
these,  who  inveighed  against  the  faults  of  others, 
but  were  careless  of  their  own  conduct,  were  cdi- 
ous  in  his  view.    His  people  esteemed  and  rever- 
ed him  while  living,  but  more  after  his  death  ; 
when  they  felt  the  want  of  his  assistance.  Not 
only  his  own  flock,  but  the  people  of  Leyelen,  held 
him  in  high  esteem.    They  gave  him  the  use  of 
one  of  their  churches,  in  the  chancel  of  which  he 
was  buried.  The  whole  city  and  university  regard- 
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ed  him  as  a  great  and  good  man  :  his  death  they 
sincerely  lamented,  and  honoured  his  funeral  with* 
their  presence. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  larger  patent  obtained,  difficulties  between  the 
company  in  England  and  the  planters,  persecu- 
tion of  the  Puritans,  sports  on  the  Lord's  day 
established,  Cromwell  and  others  contemplate  a 

!  removal  to  America,  character  of  the  first  set- 
tkrs,  Massachusetts  purchased,  settled,  charter  ob- 
tained, its  contents,  fir  st  church  formed at  Salem, 
addition  of  1500  to  the  colony,  Indian  conspira- 
cy, scarcity,  mortality,  a  number  discouraged* 
return  to  Eng  'and         _  - 


N  1629,  when  the  plantation consistedof 


about  300  souls,  a  patent  of  larger  extent,  than  the 
one  which.  Pierce  had  obtained  and  relinquished, 
was  solicited  by  Isaac  Allerton,  and  taken  out  in  the 
name  of"  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates, 
and  assigns."*     This  patent  confirmed  their  ti- 
tle, (as  far  as  the  crown  of  England  could  confirm 
Jfjf  to  a  tra&  of  land,  bounded  on  the  cast  and 
south,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  lines  drawn 
west  from  the  rivulet  of  Conohasset,  and  north 
from  the  river  of  Narraganset,  which  lines  meet  in 
a  point,  comprehending  all  the  country  then  called 
Pokanokit.     To  this  tracl  they  supposed  they 
had  a  prior  title  from  the  depopulation  of  a  great 
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part  of  it  by  a  pestilence,  from  the  gift  of  Massa- 
soit,  his  voluntary  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Eng. 
land,  and  his  having  protection  of  them.  In  a 
declaration  published  by  them  in  1636,  they  as- 
serted  their  "  lawful  right  in  respect  of  vacancy, 
donation,  and  purchase  of  the  natives,"*  which, 
together  with  their  patent  from  the  crown  through 
the  council  cf  New  England,  formed  "  the  war- 
rantable ground,  and  foundation  of  their  govern, 
ment,  of  making  laws,  and  disposing  of  lands." 
In  the  same  patent  was  granted  a  large  tract  bor. 
derihg  on  the  river  Kennebec,  where  they  had 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs,  as 
they  did  also  at  Connecticut  river,  which  was  not 
equally  beneficial  because  they  had  the  Dutch  for 
rivals. f  The  fur  trade  was  found  to  be  much  more 
advantageous,  than  the  fishery.  Sometimes  they 
exchanged  corn  of  their  own  growth  for  furs  ;  but 
European  coarse  cloths,  hard  ware,  and  ornaments, 
were  good  articles  of  trade,  when  they  could  com- 
mand them. 

The  company  in  England,  with  which  they 
were  connected,  did  not  supply  them  in  plenty. 
Losses  were  sustained  by  sea  ;  the  returns  were 
not  adequate  to  their  expectations  ;  they  became 
discouraged  ;  threw  many  reflections  on  the  plant- 
ers, and  finally  refused  them  any  farther  supplies  ;% 
but  still  demanded  the  debt  due  from  them,  and 
would  not  permit  them  to  connect  themselves  in 
trade  with  any  other  persons.   The  planters  com- 

*  Hazard,  f  Hutchinson  and  Prince. 
j  Brad rcF,D's  Let ttrs,  Historical  CMeclion, 
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ibinedtothe  council  of  New  England,  but  obtain-, 
i  no  redress.    After  the  expiration  of  seven 
•cars  U6?8)  for  which  the  contraa  was  made, 
drht  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  colony,  with 
Zr  of  their  friends  in  London,  became  bound  for. 
1  balance;  and  from  that  time  took  the  whole 
Lie  into  their  own  hands.   These  were  obliged 
l0  take  up  money  at  an  exorbitant  interest,  and  to 
g0  deeply  into  trade  at  Kennebec,  Penobscot,, 
and  Connecticut ;  by  which  means,  and  their  owrv 
great  industry  and  economy,  they  were  enabled  to 
Parse  the  debt,  and  pay  for  the  tra,sportaUon  . 
of  thirtyfive  families  of  their  friends  from  Leyaen, 
who  arrived  in  1629."*  = 

The  persecution  of  the  puritans  in  England, 
under  archbishop  Laud,  now  raged  with  unrelent- 
ing severity ;  and  while  it  caused  the  destruftion  of 
thousanclsin  England,  proved  to  be  a  principle  of 
life  and  vigour  to  the  infant  colonies  m  New  Eng- 
land.   Among  other  expedients  for  vexing  he 
puritans  (who  were  now  composed  both  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  established  church,  and  the 
epposers  of  despotic  monarchy)   <  a  system  o£ 
sports  and  recreations  on  the  Lord's  day,  which 
had  been  originated  in  the  last  reign,  was  revived 
and  established  by  the  king.  This  measure  was 
directly  calculated  both  to  obviate  the  ob^ons 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  suppression  of  feas ts 
and  revels,  and  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  pun. 
*ans,  and  embarrass  their  clergy  ;  as  they  were  re. 


W    Sports  established  by  Law  in  England. 


markable  for  a  stria  attention  to  the  fourth  com. 
mandment,  still  so  decently  observed  by  their  dc 
scendants.     The  magistrates  had  found  these 
sports,  which  consisted  of  dancing-,  leaping,  vault- 
ing, and  various  other  games,  to  be  introduaory 
of  profanation,  and  attempted  to  suppress  them  • 
but  so  great  was  the  zeal  of  the  court  to  root  out 
Puritanism,  which,  from  the  stria  observation  it 
enjoined  of  the  Lord's  clay,  they  conceived,  tended 
to  dimmish  the  feast  days  of  the  church  ;  that  the 
representations  of  the  magistrates  were  overruled 
and  the  order  establishing  the  book  of  sports  was 
dire&edtoberead  in  every  parish.    This  was  a 
net  to  entangle  the  clergy,  and  many  lost  their 
livings,  for  conscientiously  refusing  to  read  the 
order.  In  short,  it  became  evident,  in  the  star- 
chamber  language  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  that  to  be 
guilty  of  drunkenness,  uncleanness,  or  any  less 
fault,  might  be  pardonable  ;  but  that  the  sin  of  Pu- 
ntamsm  and  non-conformity  was  without  for- 
giveness."* 

Such  being  the  situation  of  affairs  in  England 
several  men  of  eminence,  who  were  the  friends 
and  proteflors  of  the  puritans,  entertained  a  design 
ot  settling  in  New  England,  if  they  should  fail  in 
the  measures  they  were  pursuing  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  liberty,  and  the  reformation  of  the  re- 
hgion  of  their  own  country.  They  solicited  and' 
obtained  grants  in  New  England,  and  were  at  great 
pains  in  settling  them.    Among  these  patentees, 

*  Mxxot, 
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x^ere  the  Lords  Brook,  Say,  and  Seal,  the  Pel- 
hams,  the  Hampdens,  and  the  Pyms ;  names 
which  afterward  appeared  with  great  eclat.  Sir 
Matthew  Boynton,  Sir  William  Constable,  Sir 
Arthur  Haslerig,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  ac- 
tually on  the  point  of  embarking  for  New  Eng- 
land ;  when  archbishop  Laud,  unwilling  that  so 
many  objeas  of  his  hatred  should  be  removed  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  power,  applied  for,  and  obtain- 
ed, an  order  from  the  court  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
transportations.  "  Restriaions  were  laid  upon 
their  escape,  and  whilst  some  had  fled  to  foreign 
countries,  others  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
this  dreadful  privilege,  but  were  detained  as  hos- 
tages for  the  good  condua  of  their  brethren 
abroad."*  However,  he  was  not  able  to  prevail 
so  far  as  to  hinder  New  England  from  receiving 
vast  additions,  as  well  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
silenced  and  deprived  of  their  living  for  non-con- 
formity, as  of  the  laity,  who  adhered  to  their  opin- 
ions. As  in  all  countries  where  persecution  rages, 
so  here,  the  wisest,  most  wholesome,  and  most 
useful  members  of  the  community,  M  ere  compel- 
led to  leave  their  country.  "Multitudes,  (said 
Dr.  Owen,  speaking  of  these  times)  of  pious  and 
peaceable  protestants,  were  driven  by  the  severi- 
ties of  their  persecutors  to  leave  their  native  coun- 
try, and  seek  a  refuge  for  their  lives  and  liberties, 
with  freedom  for  die  worship  of  God,  in  a  wilder- 
ness, in  the  ends  of  the  earth."   By  such  people 
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New  England  was  first  settled.    A  body  of 
more  remarkable  for  their  piety,  and  morality,  and? 
more  respectable  for  their  wisdom,  never  perhaps 
commenced  the  settlement  of  any  country. 

As  early  as  1625,  a  few  people  from  Plymouth,  1 
conducted  by  Mr.  Roger  Conant,  commenced  a 
settlement  on  Naumkeag  river.  Discouraged  by 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  they  had  de. 
termined  to  quit  America  and  return  to  England; 
but,  encouraged  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Dor. 
Chester  in  England,  who,  with  other  influential 
characters  that  were  desirous  of  providing  an  asy.  I 
lum  in  America,  for  the  persecuted  non-conform  f 
ists,  assured  them,  if  they  would  remain,  that 
they  should  receive  a  patent,  supplies,  and  friends, 
relinquished  their  design,  and  concluded  to  wait 
the  event.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1627,  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  and  several  other  gen-  < 
tlemen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester,  purchased 
of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  all  that  part  of  New 
England,  included  within  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  three  miles  south  of  Charles  riv- 
er, and  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  to 
the  South  Sea.  But  as  the  council  gave  them  no 
powers  of  government,  they  afterwards  obtained  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  from  Charles  I.  constitut- 
ing them  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England,"  with  powers  as  extensive  as 
any  other  corporation  in  England.  The  char- 
ter recited  the  grant  of  American  territory  to 
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the  council  of  Plymouth  in  1620.  It  regranted 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Henry  Roswell  and  others. 
The  whole  executive  power  of  the  corporation 
Avas  vested  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants  ;  and  until  the  annual  election 
of  the  company  could  commence,  the  governor, 
^puty  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants  were 
specified.  The  governor,  and  seven,  or  more  as- 
sistants, were  authorised  to  meet  in  monthly 
courts,  for  dispatching  such  business  as  concerned 
ihe  company  or  settlement.  But  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  corporation  were  vested  in  a  more 
popular  assemby,  composed  of  the  governor,  dep- 
uty governor,  the  assistants,  and  freemen  of  the 
company.  This  assembly  to  be  convened  on  the 
fost  Wednesday  of  each  of  the  four  annual  terms, 
by  the  title  of  "  the  General  Court,"  was  impow- 
credto  enact  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  good  of 
the  body  politic,  and  the  government  of  the  plan- 
tation, and  its  inhabitants  ;  provided  they  should 
not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statute  s  of  Eng- 
land. This  assembly  was  empowered  to  elect 
their  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  other  ne- 
cessary officers,  and  to  confer  the  freedom  of  the 
company.  The  company  was  allow  ed  to  trans- 
port persons,  merchandize,  weapons,  &c.  to  New 
England,  exempt  from  duty  for  the  term  of  seven 
y«*rs ;  and  emigrants  were  entitled  to  all  the. priv- 
ies of  Englishmen.  Such  are  the  general.  out- 
Sues  of  the  charter.*  Under  this  charter  Mat* 
o 

*  H.  Adam*. 
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thew  Cradock  was  elected  the  first  governor,  anjjl 
Thomas  Goff,  deputy  governor  ;  Capt.  John  EaXj 
dicott,  who,  the  yeiir  before  (1627)  had  gone  ovsi 
with  one  hundred  persons  to  Salem  to  pre  pare  t|I 
way  for  the  settlement  of  a  permanent  colony,  \vsj 
appointed,  by  the  Plymouth  company,  governs 
for  the  plantation.* 

In  May,  1628,  about  two  hundred  persons,  witj 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Skelton,  Higginson,  and  Bright/ 
embarked  for  New  England,   and  arrived  | 
Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  on  the  29th  of  Juntf 
The  whole  colony  under  governor  Endicott,  nosl: 
ponsisted  of  about  500  souls  ;  100  of  whom,  thtt 
same  year  '  removed  to  Charlestown.  Messrs. 
Skelton  and  Higginson  remained  at  Salem,  when 
they  formed,  and  were  ordained  over  the  fiis ' 
church  in  that  towni  Mr.  Bright  removed  \vinj 
the  others  to  Charlestown. 

The  colony  was  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Eas! 
India  company,  or  any  other  trading  corporation'! 
for,  though  the  object  of  the  settlers  was  religion! 
the  company  had  no  motive  but  profit.  The* 
who  came  over  expeelcd  libeity  of  conscience.-; 
the  company  who  sent  them  waited  for  furs  an. 
other  articles  of  commerce.    Accordingly  thi 
governor,  depirty  governor,  and  assistants  were:' 
residents  in  England.     The  nominal  govenr 
here  was  merely  their  agent.    Mr.  Endicott  y> 
the  first. 

But  the  situation  of  the  persecuted  puritans.' 
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England  becoming  more  and  more  intolerable, 
ihis  interested  numbers  of  respectable  and  wealthy 
;K*ople,  in  their  behalf,  and  converted  them  to 
their  principles.  Several  more  of  consequence  in 
the  nation  had  formed  a  resolution  to  emigrate  to 
Massachusetts,  provided  they  should  be  permitted 
is  carry  the  charter  with  them.  They  were  aware 
of  the  inconvenience  of  being  governed,  in  a  new 
and  distant  country,  different  in  most  respects 
from  England,  by  men,"  over  whom  they  had  no 
control  ;  they  wished  to  govern  themselves. 
They  insisted  therefore  that  the  charter  should  be 
transmitted  with  them,  and  that  the  corporate  pow- 
ers, which  it  conferred,  should  in  future  be  execut- 
ed in  New  England.  Though  the  legality  of  the 
proposed  measure  was  questioned,  yet  the  import- 
ance of  engaging  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in 
the  enterprize,  by  which  greater  profits  were  ex- 
pected, induced  governor  Cradock,  who  entered 
fully  into  their  views,  to  call  a  general  court  Aug. 
29th,  1C29,  to  whom  he  submitted  the  question  ; 
whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved  "  That 
the  patent  shall  be  transferred,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  corporation  removed  from  London  to 
Massachusetts  Bay."  The  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, who  remained  in  England,  were,  by 
agreement,  to  retain  a  share  in  the  trading  stock, 
fJid  the  profits  of  it,  for  seven  years  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  dividend  was  ever  made,  or 
lhat  any  trade  W3.S  C2.I1  :ied  on  for.  the  company. 
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On  the  20th  of  October,  1629,  the  company 
proceeded  to  a  new  choice  of  officers,  to  elect  such  I 
persons  only,  as  had   determined   to  go  over 
with  the  charter.    John  Winthrop  was  chosen  "; 
governor,  John  Humphrey  deputy  governor,  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstal  and  seventeen  others,  assistants,  r 
The  deputy  governor  and  several  of  the  assistants  I 
never  came  to  America.    Their  places  were  sup.  I 
plied  by  a  new  choice.  Thomas  Dudley  was  cho.  j 
sen  deputy  governor  in  place  of  Mr.  Humphreys!! 

In  the  spring  of  1630,  these  officers,  with  about! 
1500  emigrants,  embarked  at  various  ports  in  Eng. j 
land,  in  eleven  vessels  fitted  at  the  expense  of! 
more  than  £21,000  sterling,  having  their  char- J 
ter  on  board.    This  was  the  first  charter  that  ever  I 
arrived  in  New  England,  and  the  only  one  under  E 
which  Massachusetts  ever  acted,  till  king  Wil- 1 
liam  granted  them  another  after  the  revolution.! 
After  a  tedious  voyage,  they  arrived  at  Salem,  in  I 
June,  and  at  Charlestown  the  beginning  of  July. 
In  consequence,  the  8th  day  of  this  month,  was 
celebrated  in  all  the  plantations  in  New  England 
as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  God,  "  for  all 
his  goodness,  and  wonderful  works  to  them."* 

But  there  were  several  circumstances,  which 
operated  as  drawbacks  upon  the  joys  of  this  occa- 
sion. An  extensive  and  formidable  conspiracy  of 
the  Indians,  as  far  as  Narraganset,  for  the  purpofe 
of  extirpating  the  English  colonists,  had  been,  bu: 
a  few  months  before,  discovered  to  the  inhabitants 

*  Prince, 
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of  Charlestown,  by  John  Sagamore,  in  season, 
however,  to  prevent  its  horrid  execution.  The 
&larm  and  terror,  which  this  event  had  occasioned, 
had  hardly  subsided.  Of  three  hundred  persons, 
who  were  previously  at  Salem  and  Charlestown, 
tighty  had  died  the  preceding  \\  inter.  There  was 
not  corn  enough  to  supply  their  necessities  for  a 
fortnight  ;  and  their  other  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  long  voyage,  were  reduced  toa  scan- 
ty pittance.  They  were  obliged  to  let  their  servants 
(who  had  cost  them  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
each)  go  free,  and  provide  for  themselves.  Under 
all  these  disadvantages  they  had  but  a  few  months 
to  prepare  shelter  and  food  for  a  long  and  cold  win- 
ter. 

To  increase  their  calamities,  a  mortal  sickness 
M)on  commenced  its  ravages  among  them,  and 
before  December,  two  hundred  of  their  num- 
ber had  died.  Among  these  was  lady  Arabella, 
who  "  came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleas- 
ure, in  the  family  of  a  noble  Earl,  into  a  wilderness 
of  wants,"  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  and  one  of 
the  assistants,  and  Mr.  Rossiter,  another  of  the  as- 
sistants. To  console  them  under  their  severe  dis- 
tresses, Mr.  Wilson  preached  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Jacob's  behaviour,  who  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  death  of  his  nearest  friends  on  the  way, 
when  God  called  him  to  remove.  This  worthy 
minister  was  liberal,  almost  to  an  extreme,  in  ad- 
tturustering  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  ;  he  was 
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■At  all  times  a  Hither  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  wretched 
Indians  often  tasted  his  bounty. 

Discouraged  by  such  calamities,  and  gloom: 
prospects,  about  an  hundred  persons,  who  had  f 
lately  arrived,  of  4 '  weaker  minds,"  and  note: 
the  best  characters,  returned  to  England  in  the ! 
vessels  which  brought  them  over.    The  return  c: 
these  was  considered  as  no  loss  to  the  plantation.  1 
This  new  accession  to  the  Massachusetts  colony  f 
collected,  some  from  the  west  of  England,  but 
chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  London,  were  of  alT 
trades  and  occupations,  necessary  for  planting  i] 
new  country.    As  there  were  not  buildings  suffi- 1 
cient  to  accommodate  such  a  number  of  people,! 
the  artificers  among  them  erected  tents,  and  tem- 
porary booths  for  their  accommodation. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Church  gathered  in  Charlestons,  first  court  hdi 
there.  Morton  sentenced  for  stealing  an  Indid' 
canoe,  Boston,  V/aterto"Jon,  and  Rexbury  sa- 
iled, description  of  the  former,  scarcity  audi- 
good  effects,  arrival  of  governor  IFinthiop'- 
family,  account  of  Newbury ,  union  of  tfe  VM 
colonics. 

_A-S  the  great  object  of  these  christian 
pilgrims,  in  leaving  their  native  country,  and  set- 
tling this  wilderness,  was  to  "  enjoy  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  gospel,  and  worship  the  Lord  Jest' 
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Christ  according  to  his  own  institutions,"  govern- 
or VVinthrop,  lieut;  governor  Dudley,  Mr.  John- 
i  son,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  30th  of  Ju- 
ly, 1630,  entered  into  a  formal  and  solemn  cove- 
nant with  each  other,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  church  in  Charlestown  and  Boston.  On  the 
27th  of  August  following,  Mr.  Wilson  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  church  at  Charlestown.  This 
was  the  first  ordination  that  took  place  in  Massa- 
chusetts.* 

'  On  the  23d  of  August,  1630,  the  first  court  of 
assistants  was  held  at  Charlestown  on  board  the 
Arabella,  consisting  of  governor  Winthrop,  de- 
puty governor  Dudley,  and  Sir  Puchard  Salton- 
stall,  Messrs.  Ludlow,  Rossiter,  Newell,  T. 
Sharp,  Pynchon,  and  Bradstreet  assistants.  This 
court  was  formed  for  the  determination  of  great 
affairs,  civil  and  criminal,  justices  of  the  peace,  in- 
vested with  the  same  authority  as  like  magistrates 
in  England,  and  other  officers,  were  appointed 
for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  came  before  them  was,  "  how  the  minis- 
ters should  be  maintained  ?"  On  the  proposal  of 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Phillips,  the  court  ordered 
that  houses  should  be  built  for  them  at  the  public 
charge,  and  the  governor,  and  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  order  into  ef- 
fect. It  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  Mr. 
PWllips's  salary  should  be  £30,  ^  year>  and  Mr. 
Wilson's  ffJ),  "till  his  wife  should  come  over,  v 
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Morton  punished for  theft. 


Thomas  Morton,  of  Mount  Wollaston,  who  had 
stolen  a  boat  from  the  Indians,  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  before  them  for  trial,  without  delay. 
Carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  sawyers,  and 
thatchers,  were  ordered  to  take  no  more  than  tw  o 
shillings  a  day,  under  penalty  often  shillings,  to 
giver  or  taker,  and  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  chosen 
secretary. 

.  On  the  7th  cf  September,  a  second  court  was 
held  at  Charlestown,  before  which  Morton  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be  set  in  the 
bi!bows,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land by  the  ship  called  the  Gift,  now  returning 
.thither  ;  that  all  his  goods  shall  be  seized  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  his  transportation,  payment  of 
his  debts,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Indians 
for  a  canoe  he  had  unjustly  taken  from  them  ;  and 
that  his  house  be  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  in 
sight  of  the  Indians,  for  their  satisfaclion,  for  the 
many  wrongs  he  had  done  them.  All  persons 
-were  forbidden  to  plant  within  the  limits  of  their 
patent,  without  leave  from  the  court  ;  those  per- 
sons who  had  set  clown  at  Agaixiam  were  ordered 
to  remove  ;  Trimountain,  they  named  Boston, 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  the  town  on  Charles 
River,  Watertoivn, 

Before  the  following  winter,  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  with  Mr.  Phillips  and  others,  removed  and 
'  formed  a  plantation  at  Watertoim  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
removed  and  settled  in  Boston.   Another  ccmpa- 
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m-,  with  Mr.  Pynchon  at  their  head,  settled  at 

Hoxbury*  . 

At  Charlestown  they  had  been  very  sickly, 
which  they  ascribed  to  the  water  ;  the  only  spring 
they  had  discovered  was  overflowed  athigh water, 
and  being  informed  by  one  Blaxton,  who  had  been 
over  to  Boston  and  slept  there,  that  he  found  good 
water  in  that  place ,  Mr.  Johnson  and  others  cros- 
sed Charles'  river,  and  began  a  settlement  in  No- 
vember. Governor  Wmthrop  soon  followed  them. 
Here  they  ereaed  for  themselves  huts,  and  spent 
the  winter. 

On  the  6th  of  December  ,  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants met,  and  agreed  to  fortify  Boston  Neck  ;  but 
the  design  was  relinquished  shortly  after,  and  in- 
stead of  a  fortification  in  this  place,  they  conclud- 
ed to  build,  the  next  spring,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  spot  near  where  Harvard  University  has  since 
been  established,  then  called  Newtown.    In  the 
spring  following,  the  governor  accordingly  began 
to  erea  a  house  ;  and  the  deputy  governor  finished 
his,  and  removed  his  family.    But  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians  manifesting  a  friendly  disposition,  the 
apprehension  of  danger  lessened,  and  the  plan  of  a 
fortified  town  was  relinquished.    The  governor 
determined  to  settle  at  Boston. t 
•  This  place  was  called  Sbawmui  by  the  na- 
tives, but  now  Trimountain  by  the  English  on  ac- 
count of  its  three  hills.    Afterward,  from  respect 
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toMr.  Cotton,  who  came  from  Boston,  inLincoln. 
shire,  this  peninsula  was  named  Boston.  The 
doubt  and  hesitancy  exhibited  by  the  first  inhab- 
itants respecting  this  spot,  or  a  place  for  their  prin- 
cipal settlement,  proved  that  they  had  little  appre- 
hensions  of  its  physical  advantages  or  future  im- 
portance.  For  some  time  Dorchester  was  a  larg. 
er  town,  and  Cambridge  its  powerful  rival.  So 
indifferent  was  its  figure,  that  sarcastically  it  was 
called  Lost  Toum. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1631,  a  fortification  was 
begun  on  Fort  Hill.  The  next  day  the  people  of 
Charlestown  went  over  and  assisted  :  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  people  of  Dorchester  went;  Koxbury 
also  lent  their  aid.  But  previous  to  this,  in 
March,  the  court  had  ordered  a  market  to  be  es- 
tablished  in  Boston,  to  be  kept  every  Thursday, 
which  was  lecture  day.  On  the  fourth  of  this 
month,  Samuel  Cole  had  set  up  the  first  house  of 
entertainment,  and  John  Cogan  the  first  merchant's 

I 

shop.  On  the  16th  of  March,  was  the  first  fire  ] 
in  Boston,  two  dwelling  houses  were  consumed. 
The  fire  caught  about  noon  in  the  chimney  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  house,  "  the  splinters  of  which  it  was 
made  not  being  clayed."  Catching  "  the  thatch" 
on  the  roof  the  wind  drove  the  fire  to  Mr.  Col- 
burn's  house,  which  was  destined,  the  most  of 
the  goods  were  saved.  This  so  alarmed  the  peo- 
ple, "  that  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  evil,  it  was 
ordered  that  in  Newtown  (now  Cambridge,  to  be 
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built  the  next  summer)  "  no  man  should  build 
his  chimney  of  wood,  nor  cover  his  house  with 
thatch."  In  August  the  congregation  of  Boston 
find  Charlestown  began  to  build  the  first  meeting 
}K>use  in  Boston.*-    It  was  ereeled  in  Cornhill. 

The  following  account  of  Boston  was  written 
by  a  learned  Englishman,  who  had  visited  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1633.  "  Boston,"  saith  he,  "  is  two 
miles  north  east  of  Roxborough.  The  situation 
is  pleasant,  beeing  a  peninsula,  the  bay  of  Rox- 
borough  on  the  south,  Charles  River  on  the 
north,  marshes  on  the  back  side,  not  forty  rods 
over,  so  that  a  little  fence  will  secure  their  cattle 
from  the  wolves.  The  greatest  wants  are  wood 
and  meadow  land,  which  never  were  in  this  place  ; 
their  timber,  and  firewood,  and  hay  are  brought 
from  the  islands.  They  are  not  troubled  with 
tnusketoes,  wolves,  or  rattlesnakes.  Those  who 
live  here  on  their  cattle,  have  farms  in  the  country, 
the  place  being  more  suitable  for  those  who  trade. 

%  This  neck  of  land  is  not  above  4  miles  in  com- 
pass; in  form  almost  square,  has  on  the  south  side  a 
jgreatbroadhill,  on  which  is  a  fort,  which  commands 
thestillbay.  On  the  north  side  is  another  hill,  equal 
in  bigness,  on  which  is  a  windmill  :  to  the  north 
west  is  a  high  mountain,  with  three  little  rising  hills 
on  the  top  of  it,  wherefore  it  is  called  Tramount. 
Although  this  town  is  not  the  greatest,  nor  rich- 
est,  it  is  the  most  noted  and  frequented,  being  the 
centre  of  the  plantations,  where  the  monthly  courts 
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are  kept.  The  town  has  very  good  land,  afford* 
ingrich  corn  fields,  and  fruitful  gardens,  sweet  and 
pleasant  springs.  The  inhabitants  keep  their 
swine  and  cattle  at  Muddy  river,  in  the  summer, 
while  their  corn  is  on  the  ground,  but  bring  them 
to  town  in  the  winter."* 

In  1638,  Boston  was  rather  a  village  than  a  town, 
there  not  being  above  twenty  or  thirty  houses.! 
Though  this  town  has  suffered  greatly  by  the  small 
pox,  by  war,  and  by  many  terrible  fires,  its  in. 
crease  and  wealth  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
-expectations.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
opulent  town  in  New  England  ;  very  few  towns  in 
North  America  are  equal  to  it.  In  1676,  a  fire  de- 
stroyed forty  five  du  elling  houses  ;  three  years 
after  eighty  dwelling  houses,  seventy  stores,  and 
several  vessels,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1711, 
afire  broke  out  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  con- 
sumed all  the  houses  on  each  side  of  Cornhill, 
from  School  street  to  Market  square ;  but  the  most 
terrible  conflagration  was  in  1760,  when  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  four  dwelling  houses  were  swept 
away,  withonehundred  and  seventy  five  ware  hous- 
es, shops,  and  other  buildings.  The  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  £ 100 ,000  sterling.  In  1787, and  1794,  the 
fires  consumed  about  two  hundred  buildings.  Be- 
side the  fires  mentioned,  there  have  been  many 
others,  which  destroyed  a  great  number  of  build- 
ings, and  property  of  immense  value.  The  seige  in 
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1775,  was  calamitous  to  Boston  ;  it  was  supposed 
as  many  buildings  were  destroyed  then,  as  were 
burned  in  Charlestown. 

As  the  winter  approached,  provisions  became 
extremely  scarce  ;  the  people  were  compelled  to 
subsist  on  clams,  muscles,  groundnuts,  and  acorns, 
and  even  these  were  procured  with  great  difficul- 
ty, while  the  snow  covered  the  ground.  These 
trials  discourageel  many  ;  and  when  it  was  announ- 
ced that 1  *  the  governor  had  the  last  batch  of  bread 
in  the  oven,"  they  almost  despaired  of  receiving 
.seasonable  relief.  They  were  moreover  full  of 
fears  lest  a  ship,  which  had  been  dispatched  t» 
Ireland  for  provisions,  had  either  been  cast  away, 
or  taken  by  pirates.  But  God,  in  his  good  prov- 
idence, sent  them  timely  relief.  In  their  trouble, 
they  had  appointed  a  day  to  seek  the  Lord  by  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  Before  the  day  came,  the  ship, 
with  provisions  competent  to  their  necessities, 
arrived,  and  they  changed  the  day  of  fasting  into  a 
day  or  thanksgiving.* 

After  a  winter  of  great  sufferings  the  court  con- 
vened, in  thespringof  163 1 ,  and  ordained, ' '  that  the 
governor  and  assistants  shall,  in  future,  be  chosen 
by  the  freemen  alone  ;  that  none  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  freedom  of  the  company  but  such  as 
were  chosen  members,  who  had  certificates  from 
their  ministers  that  they  were  of  orthodox  princi- 
ples :  and  that  none  but  freemen  should  vote  at 
^cflions,  or  acTt  as  magistrates  or  jurymen.7' 

*  Re7.  Mr.  Abbo  i  's  M.  S.  notes. 
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This  extraordinary  law  continued  in  force,  till  tfe  : 
writ  ot  quo  warranto^  in  1684,  annihilated  the  gov. 
ernment  which  erected  it.* 

In  Nov.  this  year.  Governor  Winthrop's  wifcl 
and  family  arrived  at  Boston,  when  they  cam. 
on  shore  they  were  honoured  with  a  discharge  of 
artillery  ;  the  militia  assembled  and'*'  entertained 
them  with  a  guard  and  divers  vollies  ;"  thejudgei 
of  the  court  and  most  of  the  people  near  the  tov.n 
went  to  salute  them.  For  several  days  plenty  oi 
provisions  was  sent  to  them,  4 '  cows,  fat  hogs, 
kids,  venison,  poultry,  geese,  and  partridges." 
Never  had  there  been  such  rejoicing  in  New  Eng. 
land.  The  eleventh  of  Nov.  was  a  day  of  religious 
thanksgiving. 

The  distresses  endured  fee  preceding  season  m.  I 
duced  the  colonists  to  pay  great  attention  to  tk 
raising  of  provisions  for  their  future  support.  To 
encourage  a -spirit  so  laudable  and  necessary,  th 
court  ena&ed4'  that  Indian  corn  should  be  deem- j. 
ed  a  legal  tender  In  discharge  of  debts."    A  great  | 
part  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  imported  froal 
England  had  died  ;  and  a  milch  cow  was  now  vol- 1 
ucd  at  twenty  five  to  thirty  pounds  sterling.^ 

Two  colonics,  one  at  Plymouth,  the  Other  M 
Massachusetts,  were  now  planted  in  New  Eng- 
land    Both  were  critically  situated  in  respect  I 
their  neighbours.     The  Plymouth  settlers  had 
fretted  a  trading  house  at  Penobscot  about  tfej 
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ttar  1627;  of  this  the  French  from  Accadie  had 
jaken  possession.  This  gave  rise  to  complaints 
ctt  both  sides  of  incroachments  on  their  respec- 
tive rights,  which  led  on  finally  to  war  between 
the  parent  countries.. 

In  1633,  arrived  a  number  of  people  in  the  ship 
Hector,  who  settled  at  Quafcacunquen.  In  May, 
1634,  arrived  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  and  Mr.  James 
Noyes.  Mr.  Parker  and  about  a  hundred  who 
eameoverwitht  hem,  sat  down  at  Ipswich,  where  he 
continued  about  a  year,  while  Mr.  Noyes  preach- 
ed at  Medford.  In  May,  1635,  some  of  the  princi- 
pal people  of  Ipswich  petitioned  the  general  court 
for  liberty  to  remove  to  Quafcacanquen,  which 
was  granted,  and  the  place  incorporated  by  the 
r-ime  of  Newbury.*-  This  was  the  tenth  church 
gathered  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Noyes  was  chosen 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Parker  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  beautiful  river,  on  whose  banks  they  first 
tettlcd,  was,  in  honour  to  their  Rev.  pastor,  named 
Parker  river  :  tradition  says  because  he  was  the 
first  who  ascended  it  in  his  boat.  This  he  might 
easily  efie&l  from  Ipswich,  where  he  had  lived  the 
year  before  ;  it  being  only  about  eight  miles  of 
*mooth  water  through  Plumb  Island  Sound.  A 
writer  in  1652,  gives  the  following  account  of 
Newbury. 

H  This  town  is  twelve  miles  from  Ipswich  ; 
J*,  lias  meadows  and  upland,  which  hath  caused 

*  Town  recojdi,  Magnalia,  Winthrop's  Journal. 
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some  gentlemen,  who  brought  over  good  estates, 
to  set  upon  husbandry,  among  whom  that  relig. 
ious  and  sincere  hearted  servant  of  Christ,  Mr. 
Richard  Dummer,  sometime  a  magistrate  in  this 
little  Commonwealth,  hath  holpen  on  this  town. 
Their  houses  are  built  very  scattering,  which  hath 
caused  some  contending  about  removal  of  their 
place  for  sabbath  assemblies.  Their  cattle  art 
about  four  hundred,  with  store  of  cornland  k 
tillage  ;  it  consists  of  about  seventy  families  ;  tlx 
souls  in  church  fellowship  are  about  one  hundred. 
The  teaching  elders  of  this  cengregation  have 
carried  it  very-lovingly  towards  their  people,  per. 
mitting  them  to  assist  in  admitting  persons  into 
church  society,  and  in  church  censures,  so  long  at  j 
they  aiSl  regularly,  but  in  case  of  their  mal-adniin-j 
istration,  they  assume  the  power  wholly  to  them- 
selves ;  their  godly  life  and  conversation  hath  hitli- 
*rto  been  very  amiable,  and  their  pains  and  can 
\>ver  their  flock  not  inferior  to  many  others." 

Another  account  of  Quafcacunquen  or  Newbu- 
ry, in  1633,*  the  year  of  its  settlement,  is  in  these ^ 
words.  "Merrimack  lies  eight  miles  from'  Ips- 
wich, is  the  best  place  ;  the  river  is  navigable 
twenty  leagues  ;  all  along  the  river's  side  are  fresb 
marshes,  in  some  places  three  miles  broad.  Is 
this  river  is  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  bass,  and  diver, 
other  kinds  offish.  The  country  scarce  afford^ 
that  which  this  place  cannot  yield." 

These  quotations  are  not  made  on  accounts] 
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their  geographical  accuracy,  for  they  are  both  de- 
fective. The  first  makes  the  distance  from  Ips- 
nich  four  miles  greater  than  it  is.  The  last  states 
ihe  distance  right,  but  calls  the  place  Merrimack, 
which  is  four  miles  further,  while  his  description 
much  better  applies  to  Parker  river,  where  the 
settlement  had  actually  commenced  the  year  he 
made  his  observations,  and  on  Parker  are  the  most 
extensive  marshes. 

The  first  person  born  in  Newbury  was  Mary 
Brown, ,  afterwards,  Godfrey.  She  lived  to  be 
eighty  two  years  of  age,  had  a  good  report  as  a 
maid,  a. wife,  and  widow,  and  left  a  numerous  pos- 
terity. 

Few  churches  of  New  England,  have  sent  forth 
30  many  branches  as  this  at  Newbury.  Beside  a 
meeting  .of  friends  and  half  a  congregational  socie- 
ty, the  other  half  lying  in  Row  ley,  .there  are  ten 
churches  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Newbury. 

A.curious  specimen  of  style,  and  that  fondness, 
which  the  man  retains  for  "the  play  place  of  his 
tender  years*-1  is  left  us  by  a  native  of  this  town. 

"  As  long  as  Plumb  island  shall  faithfully  keep 
the  commanded  post,  notwithstanding  all  the  hec- 
toring words  and  hard  blov/s  of  the  proud  and 
boisterous  ocean  ;  as  long  as  any  salmon  or  stur- 
geon shall  swim  in  the  streams  of  Merrimack, 
or  any  perch  or  pickerel  in  Crane  Pond  ;  as  long 
as  the  sca.fowl  shall  know  the  time  of  their  com- 
fog,  and  not  neglect  seasonably  to  visit  the 
places  of  their  acquaintance  ;  as  long  as  any  cattle 
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shall  be  fed  with  the  grass  growing  in  the  meadows, 
which  do  humbly  bow  down  themselves  before 
Turkey  Hill  ;  as  long  as  any  sheep  shall  walk  up. 
on  Old  Town  hills,  and  thence  pleasantly  look 
down  upon  the  river  Parker,  and  the  fruitful 
marshes  lying  beneath  ;  as  long  as  any  free  and 
harmless  doves  shall  find  a  white  oak  or  other  tree 
within  the  township  to  perch,  or  feed,  or  build  a 
a  careless  nest  upon,  and  shall  voluntarily  present 
themselves  to  perform  the  office  of  gleaners  after 
barley  harvest ;  as  long  as  nature  shall  not  grow 
old  and  dote,  but  shall  constantly  remember  to  give 
the  rows  of  Indian  corn,  their  education  by  pairs; 
ao  long  shall  christains  be  born  here,  and  being 
made  meet  shall  hence  be  translated  to  be  made 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."* 
So  pleasing  were  his  anticipations,  and  so  readily 
did  he  find  in  his  native  town,  all  the  images  of  du- 
ration to  satisfy  his  taste. 

The  ministers  of  this  ancient  church  have  been 
respectable  for  their  talents  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter. Their  first  pastor,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Parker, 
was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Parker, 
who  with  some  other  ministers  was  driven  out  of 
England,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  forpu- 
ritanism.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  was  born  in  1595. 
He  had  been  admitted  into  Magdalen  college,  in 
Oxford,  before  his  father's  exile  ;  after  which  he 
removed  to  Ireland,  were  he  pursued  his  studies 

*  Description  of  the  New  Heaven,  by  S,  Sev/all,  Fellow  ol 
Harvard  College,  printed  J  7 ^  7- 
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under  the  famous  Dr.  Usher.  Thence  he  went 
after  his  father  to  Holland,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Ames.  His  labours  were  inde- 
fatigable, and  his  progress  answerable.  Before  the 
8ge  of  twenty  two  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  In  his  diploma  it  is  said,  "  Ilium  non 
sine  magna  admiral  tone  audiverimus."  He  soon 
returned  to  Newbury,  in  England,  to  pursue  his 
theological  studies,  where  he  also  for  a  time 
preached  and  kept  a  school.  Thence  he,  with  a 
number  of  christians  from  Wiltshire,  came  over 
to  New  England  in  the  year  1634.  The  next 
year,  with  a  number  of  those,  who  left  England 
with  him,  and  others,  he  settled  at  Newbury,  where 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  by  the  holiness  and  hu- 
mility of  his  life,  he  gave  his  people  a  lively  com- 
mentary of  his  docVme.  He  was  a  hard  student, 
•and  by  his  incessant  application  he  became  blind 
several  years  before  his  death.  Under  this  ex- 
treme loss  he  supported  an  easy  and  patient  tem- 
per, and  would,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  say,  "  Well, 
they  will  be  restored  shortly  in  the  resurrection. " 
He  departed  to  a  world  of  light,  April,  1677,  in  the 
eighty  second  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty  second  of 
his  ministry.  He  was  a  man  of  charity,  and  for 
•fiome  peculiarity  of  opinions,  experienced  some 
difficulties  with  his  neighbours.  He  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  first  scholars  and  divines  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Parker's  confidence  in  the  success  of  New 
England  settlements,  may  be  inferred  from  the  text 
he  selected  for  a  sermon  preached  at  Ipswich,  just 
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before  he  and  his  people  left  England.    It  was 
Exocl.  1,  7  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruit- 
fill,  Sec.  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them." 
'  Mr.  Parker  and  his  colleague,  both  considered 
the  sabbath  as  beginning  the  evening  preceding, 
yet  both  kept  sabbath  evening  as  their  people  did. 
Mr.  Parker  being  asked  why  he  adopted  a  prac- 
tice different  from  his  opinion,  replied,  "Because 
I  dare  not  depart  fronvthe  footsteps  of  the  flock,  for 
my  own  private  opinion."  When  he  kept  a  small 
school  he  refused  any  reward,  saying,  "  He  liv- 
ed for  the  church's  sake  ;.  therefore  he  was  not 
willing  to  receive  any  scholars,  but  those,  who 
were  designed  for  the  ministry.    His  whole  life 
was  employed  in  prayer,  study,  preaching,  and 
teaching  school.    Going  from  his  study  one  day, 
he  found  the  young  people  of  the  family  laughing 
very  freely,  he  gravely  said,  "  Cousins,  I  wonder' 
you  can  be  so  merry,  unless  you  are  sure  of  salva- 
tion." - 

Mr.  James  Noyes  was  born  in  1608,  at  Choul- 
derton,  of  godly  parents  ;  his  father  being  minis- 
ter of  the  town,..  Mr.  Noyes  was  called  from  col- 
lege, in  Oxford,  to  assist  Mr.  Parker  in  his  school 
at  Newbury,  in  England..  In  his  youth  he  was 
admired  for  his  piety  ;:  after  receiving  a  call  at 
Watertown,  while  he  was  preaching  at  Medford, 
he  chose  to  settle  with  his  beloved  Parker,  and  the 
people,  who  came  over  with  him,  who  invited 
him  to  Newbury.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his 
people,  and  his  memory  is  respected  there  to  the 
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present  day.    A  catechism,  which  he  composed 
for  the  children  of  his  flock,  has  lately  been  reprint- 
ed by  them.    He  was  their  teacher  for  more  than 
twenty  vears  ;  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  sick- 
ness which  he  bore  with  patience  and  even  cheer- 
fulness, he  died  Oct.  22,  1656,  in  the  48th  year 
of  his  age.    He  married  Sarah  Brown,  before  he 
left  England,  by  whom  he  left  six  sons  and  two 
daughters,  who  all  lived  to  have  families.  Though 
Mr.  Noyes  fled  from  the  church  of  England,  he 
was  notso  high  a  republican,  in  religiousaffairs,  as 
his  brethren  in"  general.     "  He  no  way  approved 
the  governing  vote  of  the  fraternity,  but  took  their 
consent  ina  silential  way."    He  held  a  profession 
pith,  and  repentance,  and  subjection  to  ordinan- 
ces, to  be  the  rule  of  admission  to  church  fellow- 
ship, but  admitted  to  baptism  the  children  of 
those,  who  had  been  baptized,  without  requiring 
the  parents  to  own  any  covenant  or  being  in  churcn 
fellowship.     Mr.  Parker  and  Noyes  kept  a  pri- 
vate fast  together  once  a  month,  while  Mr.  Noyes 
lived,  as  they  often  had  done  in  England,  and  while 
on  their  passage  to  this  country.    Mr.  Parker 
continued  the  praaice  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Noyes.    They  were  the  most  cordial  and  inti- 
mate friends;  in  England  they  instrufled  in  the 
same  school  ;  they  came  over  in  the  same  ship  ; 
they  were  ministers  in  the  same  church  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Parker  never  married,  they  lived  in  the  same 
house  ;  nothing  but  death  could  separate  them. 
Mr.  John  Woodbridge  succeeded  Mr.  Noyes  as 
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a  teacher  of  the  church  with  Mr.  Parker,  his  im. 
cle,  his  mother  being  Mr.  Parker's  sister.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  was  born  in  1613,  the  son  of  a  pious 
clergyman  of  Wiltshire.    John  was  "  trained  up 
in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  when  prepared, 
sent  to  Oxford  to  receive  an  education.     But  net 
choosing  to  take  the  oatli  of  conformity,  he  left 
college,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  a  more  private 
way.     The  ceremonies  of  the  church,  being  rig. 
orousiy  enforced,  young  Woodbridge,  in  1634, 
came  over  to  New  England  with  Mr.  Parker. 
With  the  rest  he  took  up  lands  in  Newbury,  and 
continued  his  studies,  till,  by  reason  of  his  father's 
death,  he  was  caked  to  England  ;  having  accom- 
plished his  business  and  married  a  daughter  of  gov- 
ernor Dudley's,  he  returned  to  New  England,  in 
the  infancy  of  Andover,  where  he  was  ordained, 
Sept.  16,  1644.     Here  he  continued  with  reputa- 
tion,  till  by  the  invitation  of  friends,  in  1647,  he 
once  more  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  pleasant  isle 
of  his  nativity.     There  he  continued,  useful  and 
happy,  till  the  Bartholomew  aft,  in  1663,  banished 
him  once  more  to  America.     Soon  after  his  arri- 
val  on  these  shores,  the  church  in  Newbury  invit 
ed  ham  to  be  an  assistant  of  his  aged  uncle,  and  to 
them  he  devoted  his  labours.     But  after  some- 
time,  a  difficulty  concerning  church  discipline  rose 
between  him  and  his  people,  he  was  dismissed. 
Soon  after,  he  was  remarkably  blessed  "  in  his 
private  estate,"  which  supplied  the  loss  of  his  sal- 
ary.    His  reputation  was  good,  and  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Magistrate  of 
the  colony7.  He  had  twelve  children  ;  eleven  of 
whom  lived  to  be  men  and  women.  He  had  the 
comfort  of  seeing  three  sons,  and  two  sons  in  law, 
employed  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  four  grand- 
sons candidates  for  the  same  work.  He  was  a 
man  of  an  excellent  spirit,  and  gave  good  evidence 
that  he  "  had  been  sanctified  from  his  infancy." 
He  was  of  a  remarkably  patient,  pleasant  temper, 
noted  for  his  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  rarely 
or'never  disturbed  by  worldly  disappointments. 
A  messenger  once  brought  him  word  of  great 
loss  of  property  ;  his  reply  was,  "  what  a  mercy 
it  is  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  met  with 
such  a  disaster."  On  a  sabbath  day  in  March, 
1695,  after  a  distressing  disease,  he  went  to  ever- 
lasting rest,  aged  82  years.  To  him  succeeded 
the  Rev.  John  Richardson,  who  was  ordained 
teacher  of  the  first  church  in  New  bury,  with  Mr. 
Parker,  Oft,  20,  1675.  He  died  April  27,  1696, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  21st  of  his  minis- 
try. Since  that  time  the  church  have  had  three 
Pastors, the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuck- 
er, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moor,  and  are  now  des- 
titute. 

The  Massachusetts  colony  was  threatened  by 
the  surrounding  Indians.  In  these  circumstances 
prudence  dictated  that  union  should  be  established 
between  the  two  infant  colonics.  To  bring  about 
a  measure  so  necessary  to  their  safety,  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wilson  and, others  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Plymouth,  forty  miles  through  the  wij. 
derness  on  foot.  They  were  kindly  and  respect, 
fully  received  by  governor  Bradford,  and  the  prin. 
cipal  gentlemen  at  Plymouth  ;  and  the  result  of 
this  embassy  was  a  lasting  friendship  between  the 
colonies. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Complaint  against  the  colonists,  character  of  Rex. 
Mr.  Higginson,  Ipswich  settled,  further  immi- 
grations, representative  government,  code  of 
laws  enacted. 

The  colonists,  in  their  zeal  to  preserve 
the  unity  and  purity  of  the  faith,  had  expelled 
from  among  them  some,  whose  principles  and  con- 
duct they  disapproved.  These  persons  complain- 
ed to  the  king  of  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered. 
Their  complaint  was  referred  to  the  privy  council 
for  colonies,  Jan.  1632;  but  most  of  the  charges 
being  denied,  and  "  to  avoid  discouragement  to 
the  adventurers,  andinhopes  that  the  colony  which 
then  had  a  promising  appearance  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom,"  the  complaint  was 
dismissed.* 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1630,  died  the  Rev.  F  p.  a  n- 
cis  Higginson,  first  pastor  of  Salem  church- 

*  Chalmers, 


He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
in  England,  and  had  been  Pastor  of  a  church  in  Lei- 
etster.  His  preaching  was  truly  evangelical,  his 
'great  object  being  to  produce  that  change  of  heart, 
and  holy  rectitude  of  conduct,  without  which 
m  man  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  ef- 
fect was  such  as  might  be  expected,  a  remarkable 
TCvival  of  religion  was  the  reward  of  his  labours, 
*  jindmany  were  effectually  turned  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness; but  like  many  other  good  men,  for  his  non- 
conformity, he  was  deprived  of  his  pulpit.  At 
(his'time  burst  forth  the  weight  of  his  influence  ; 
the  arm  of  ecclesiastical  power  could  not  obscure 
the  lustre  of  his  talents.    Such  was  the  pathos 
and  enchanting  persuasiveness  of  his  eloquence, 
that  the  people  could  not  be  denied  the  pleasure 
of  his  instructions.    "  He  was  unto  them  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  tlxil  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
can  play  well  on  an  instrument."    The  people 
obtained  liberty  for  him  to  preach  a  lecture  on  one 
part  of  the  sabbath,  and  on  the  other  to  aid  an  aged 
clergyman,  who  needed  his  assistance.    The  peo- 
ple supported  him  by  a  free  contribution  ;  while 
it  was  safe  all  the  conforming  ministers  in  the  town 
^vited  him  into  their  pulpits.     He  preached  to 
another  congregation  a  mile  out  of  town  ;  thus  did 
;'ie  field  of  his  labours  expand.     But  as  it  often 
'nppens  in  similar  cases,  while  one  part  of  the 
immunity  was  delighted  and  encouraged  in  their 
r-ublicancl  private  religion,  another  part,  feeling' 
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themselves  rebuked  and  condemned,  became  mca 

violcnt  opposers  and  more  cruel  persecutors.     g   ififl*  to  begin  a  plantation.    Hearing  Mr.  Hig- 
Mr.  Higginson  openly  avowed  his  opinion,  &  f   *;'ii,on's  situation,  they  sent  two  messengers  to  in- 
ignorant  and  immoral  people  ;ought  not  to  be  ad  f    '-te  him'toJ°in  their  company,  engaging  to  sup- 

mitted  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.     According!;  j  port  Win  on  the  passage. 

after  preaching  a  sermon  from  this  text,  "  GK*       These  messengers,  understanding  that  Mr.  Hig- 

not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs,"  and  being  aba:  J  i$nS°n  was  in  daily  exPe&ation  of  officers  to  car- 

to  administer  the  sacrament,  he  saw  a  know:  r>  him  to  London,  determined  toliave  a  little  sport.  • 

swearer  and  drunkard,  before  him,  to  whom  hi  Accordingly,  they  went  boldly  to  his  door,  and" 

-  publicly  said  "he  was  not  willing  to  give  tit.  ^ith  loud  knocks,  cried  where  is  Mr.  Higginson, 
Lord's  Supper  to  him,  unless  he  professed  his  rf.  j  Hf  must  sPeak  with  Mr.  Higginson.     His  af- 
pentance  to'  the  satisfaaion  of  the  brethren,  an: ,-  M'fpd  wife  ran  to  his  chamber,  entreating  him 
desired  him  to  withdraw.1'  The  man  went  out  in,  ?  »»  conceal  himself.  ■  He  replied,  "No,'I  will  go 
rage  against  Mr.  Higginson,  and  with  horrorH  J-wn  and  speak  with  them,  and  the  will  of  the 
his  own  conscience,  he  was  immediately  tab  1  ^dbetlone."    As  they  entered  his  hall  with 
sick,  and  in  a  few  days  expired,  'crying  out,  "J|  ^assumed   boldness,  and  roughness  of  ad- 
am  damned."    'Another  profane  person  being  if  ^tss' they  Presented  him  some  papers,  saying, 
fended  with  his  wife,  for  attending  Mr.  Higginson, |  5sr'we  come  from  London  ;  our  business  is  to 
preaching,  vowed  revenge  upon  him.  Accordin: I  Carfy  y°u  to  Lon^on,  as  you  may  see  by  these  pa- 
ly, he  resolved  on  a  journey  to  London  to  coe  *xts:  \  "  1  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Higgin- ' 
plain  to  the  high  commission  court  against  hia  I  g  »  I]ldeed  al1  the  Pe°Ple  in  the  room  as  well  as 
All  things  being  made  ready  for  his  journey,  an.  '  *f  Were  confirmed  in  their  opinion,  that  "  these 
he  mounting  his  horse,  an  insupportable  pain  (  ^    Cs  ^ere  pursuants."   Mr.  Higginson  soon 
body  seized  him  ;  his  conscience  was  terrified*.*  ^Und  hlmself  invited  to  Massachusetts  by  the 
he  was  agitated  with  horror  :  being  led  into  k  :  ^'ernor,  and  company  ;  he  welcomed  his  guests, 
house,.he  died  in  a  few  hours.  -«*Ufree  conversation,  and  after  taking  proper 
A  number  of  respectable  and  wealthy  mcrchan?j  Pf*° ascertain  his  duty,  resolved  to  cross  the 
having  obtained  a  charter  of  Charles  the  first,  m  J*ntlc-    His  farewell  sermon  was  from  Luke 
being  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  governs         20-21.  "When  ye  see  Jerusalem  encompass- 

*  .and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  kV  g?ltn  armies»  &c-  then  flee  to  the  mountains. » 

land,  determined,  in  1629,  to  send  over  son*  ^,     a  vast  assembly  he  declared  his  persuasion 

England  would  be  chastised  by  war,  and  that 
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Leicester  would  have  more  than  an  ordinary  share 
of  sufferings.    Soon  after  Leicester,  being  strong.  I 
ly  fortified,  received  the  wealth  of  the  adjacem  I 
country.     It  was  then  besieged,  taken  by  storm,  I 
given  up  to  plunder,  and  violence,  and  eleven  hue 
died  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  in  the  streets. 
He  soon  took  his  journey  with  his  family  to  Lou-  1 
don,  in  order  to  embark  for  New  England,  when  § 
the  streets,  ashe  passed  along,  were  filled  with  peo- 
ple, bidding  him  farewell,  with  prayers  and  cr'fo 
for  his  welfare.  - 

They  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  May,  1629,  f 
and  when  they  came  to  the  land's  end,  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  calling  up  his  children  and  other  passengers  I 
to  take  their  last  sight  of  England,  said,  "  Farewd 
England,  farewell  the  church  of  God  in  England,  I 
and  all  the  christian  friends  there,  concluding  ■ 
with  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  king,  church,  and 
state  of  England.    The  24th  of  June,  they  arrival  | 
in  Salem  harbour.  ,Mr.  Skelton,  who  had  bees 
his  companion  in  the  voyage,  united  with  him  is  B 
forming  a  church,  who  immediately  chose  these 
two  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  Mr.  Houghto: 
ruling  elder.    Happy  were  the  people  in  their  in-  f 
strucYions,  and  the  ample  privileges  they  enjoyed, 
but  this,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies,  was  doomci  I 
to  suffer  a  dreadful  mortality  the  first  winter  aftd 
their  arrival ;  almost  100  persons  died  at  Salem.1 
and  200  at  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  the  vicia 
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Mr.  Higginson's  doctrines  were  mild.  His 
discipline  was  formed  upon  the  manners  of  the 
people,'  and  if  severe  to  us,  could  not  have  been  so 
(o  t&em  ;  it  was  a  guard  upon  morals.*  While 
Others  vvere  dying  around  him  the  first  winter,  Mr. 
Higginson  fell  into  a  heclic.    The '  last  sermon  he 
preached  was  from  Matt.  11.7.  "  What  went  ye 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  see."     From  which 
he  reminded  the  people  of  their  design  to  promote 
true  religion  in  coming  into  this  country,     In  his 
sickness  he  was  visited  by  the  principal  people 
Of  the  colony,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  with 
all  possible  solemnity.    Mr.  Higginson  "  was 
grave  in  his  deportment,  and  pure  in  his  moralsi 
!u  person  he  was  slender,  not  tall  v  not  easily 
ehanged  from  his  purposes^  but  not  rash  in  declar- 
ing them,     He  held  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and 
his  memory  was  dear  to  their  posterity.     The  ea- 
gerness with  which  they  embraced  an  opportunity 
to  fix  his  son,  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  the  same 
church,  and  the  renewal  of  his  covenant,  are- full 
evidence  of  their  sincere  affeftions.     He  left  a 
Widovv  and  eight  children.''*     His  posterity  are 
fctill  among  the  most  respectable  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  March,  1633,  J.  Winthrop,  a  son  of  the  gov- 
ernor, with  twelve  men,  began  a  plantation  at  Aga- 
wanr,  which  afterwards  was  called  fp'si\  ich.  The 
»ext  year  a  church- wa^  gVlhcredj  being  the:  ninth 
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in  the  colon}'.  In  April,  the  people  being  desti- 
tute of  a  minister,  the  governor  travelled  on  foot 
from  Boston  to  Ipswich,  spent  the  sabbath  with 
them,  "and  exercised  by  way  of  prophecy."* 
In  1634,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward  came  over 
from  England,  and  became  their  minister  for 
about  eleven  years,  f 

This  year,  Aug.  4th,  the  general  court  gave  the 
new  town  at  Agawam,  the  name  of  Ipswich,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  the  inhabitants 
received  at  Ipswich,  in  England,  where  they  em- 
barked for  this  country.  A  fortnight  after,  a  & 
of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  "  for  the  revh  1  of 
-the  times."!  The  following  is  the  first  descrip- 
tion we  have  seen  of  this  place.  "  Agawam  is 
nine  miles  north  from  Salem  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  places  for  a  plantation,  being  near  the  sea ; 
it  aboundeth  with  tish,  and  fowls,  and  beasts,  great 
meads  and  marshes,  and  plain  ploughing  grounds, 
many  good  rivers  and  harbours,  and  no  rattle- 
snakes ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  best  place  but  one,  in 
my  judgment,  which  is  Merrimack.  "  The  next 
is  more  particular.  "  This  town  is  situated  on  a 
lair  and  delightful  river,  whose  first  rise  is  about 
25  milrs  in  the  country.  The  first  part  of  its  course 
is  through  a  swamp,  which  is  a  great  harbour  for 
bears.  The  peopling  of  this  town  is  by  men  of 
good  rank  arid  quality,  many  of  them  having  the 
yo-ariy  reven  u'(3  of  large  :lautls  in  England.     1 1  is  3 
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very  good  havenA  yet  barred  a  little  at  the  mouth 
Cjfthe  river.  Here  are  some  merchants,  but  Bos- 
ton, being  the  chief  place  of  shipping,  carries  away 
ill  the  trade,  but  they  have  very  good  land  for 
husbandry,  where  rocks,  hinder  not  the  course  of 
(he  plough  ;  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  in  corn 
and  cattle,  so  that  they  sell  great  quantities  of  corn, 
and  in  the  fall,  feed  the  town  of  Boston  with  good 
beef.  Many  of  their  houses  are  handsome,  with 
pleasant  gardens  and  ore! lards.  They  consist  of 
about  140  families,  (Their  meetinghouse  is  a 
beautiful  building,  and  commands  a  good  prospect 
«f  .the  town.  The  church  consists  of  about  160 
souls,, being  exact  in  their  conversation.'-'*  Such 
was,  and  such  is,  the  respectable  character  of  this 
people..  They  are  strangers  to  those  divisions 
and  animosities,  which  injure  and  distress  many 
other  places.  -  Another  respectable  authority 
E'tves  this  character  of  Ipsw  ich  church.  "  Here 
is  a  renowned  church,  consisting  mostly  of  such 
illuminated  christians,  that  their  pastors,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  ministry,  might  consider  them  as 
judges,  rather  than  disciples."! 

The  spirit  of  persecution  still  raged  in  England. 
Many  tof  the  persecuted,  less  enterprising  than 
their  brethren  who  had  already  migrated  to  Amer- 
ica,- had  been  waiting  with  solicitude  to  know 
their  situation  and  prospects..  Satisfied  on  these 
points  from  the  accounts  they  had  received,  great 

*  Wonderworking  Providence,   j  Matber, 
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numbers  embarked  this  year,  1633,  for  New  Engj  | 
land.     So  numerous,  and  of  such  chara&er  were  \ 
these  emigrants,  that  the  king  in  council  though!  I 
fit  to  issue  the  following  order,  Feb.  21,  1633. 
"  Whereas  the  board  is  given  to  understand  of  the 
frequent  transportation  of  great  numbers  of  his 
majesty's  subje&s  out  of  this  kingdom  to  the  plan-  I 
tation  of  New  England,  among  whom,  divers  per-  § 
sons  known  to  be  ill  affected,  discontented,  not  | 
only  with' civil  but  ecclesiastical  government  here, 
are  observed  to  resort  thither, ■  whereby  such  con' 
fusion  and  distraction  is  already  grown  there,  es- 
specially  in  point  of  religion,  as-  besides  the  ruin  cf 
the  said'  plantation,  cannot  but  highly  tend  both 
to  the  scandal  of  church  and  state  here  :  and 
whereas  it  was  informed  in  particular,  that  there 
are  at  the  present,  divers  ships  in  the  river  cf  1 
Thames,  ready  to  set  sail  thither,  freighted  with  f 
passengers  and  provisions  :  it  is  thought  fit,  and  J 
ordered  that  stay  should  be  forthwith  made  of  the  j 
said  ships  until  further  order  from  the  board.  And 
the  several  masters  and  freighters  of  the  same 
should  attend  the  board,  on  Wednesday  next,  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  list  of  the  passengers,  and  provi- 
sions in  each  ship.  And  that  Mr.  Cradock,  a  chief  f 
•adventurer  in  that  plantation,  now  present  before 
the  board,  should  be  required  to  cause  the  letters  ' 
patent  for  the  said  plantation  to  be  brought  to  this 
board."* 
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This  order,  however,  in  consecruence  of  an  able 
*  indication  of  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  and 
colonists  of  New  England,  by  such  of  the  compa- 
ny as  were  present,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  emigra- 
uons.  In  some  of  the  summer  months  of  this  j 
year  there  arrived  12  or  14  ships  filled  with  passen- 
gers. Among  the  distinguished  characters,  who 
came. over  about  this  time,  were.  Mr.  Haynes,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cotton,  Hook- 
er, and  Stone.  The  first  was  afterwards  many 
years  governor  of  Connecticut.  The  second  was, 
the  next  year  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
TJie  three  last  named  were  among  the  most  emi- 
ncnt.divincs  of  that  day,  and,  their,  migration  to 
New  England,  drew  after  them  multitudes  of  the 
persecuted  puritans.  Mr.  Cotton  is  said  to  have 
been  more  useful  and  influential  in  settling  the 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  polity  of  New  Eng- 
land, than  any  other  person. 

Until  this  period  the  legislative  powers  had  been 
exercised  by  the  governor,   deputy  governor, 
and  assistants,  and.  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men in  person,  though  the  latter  had  been  per- 
mitted to  have  but  little  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  colony  hael  now  become  so  nu- 
merous that  it  was  inconvenient,  and  indeed  im- 
practicable, to  legislate  in  one  assembly  ;  nor  was, 
it  safe,  surrounded  as  they  were,  w;ith  hostile  In- 
dians, for  the  freemen  to  leave  their  families  for  so, 
long  a  time  unprotected  :  necessity,  therefore, 
obliged  them  to  establish  a  representative  form  of 
government,  which  they  did  by  general  consent^ 
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though  no  express  provision  was  made  for  it  in  the 
charter.  Accordingly,  the  freemen  elected  twen- 
ty  four  deputies,  who  appeared  in  general  court, 
April,  1634,  as  their  representatives.  Their  first 
business  was  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  people  by- 
passing the  following  resolutions  ;  viz.  "  Thatnone 
but  the  general  court  had  power  to  make  and  es-1 
tablish  laws,  or  to  elect  and  appoint  officers  as  gov- 
r,  ci  />uty  governor,  assistants,  treasurer,  sec- 
.  ,  _-ptains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  or  any  of  like 
moment,  or  to  remove  such  upon  misdemeanour, 
or  to  set  out  the  duties  or  powers  of  these  officers. 
That  none  but  the  general  court  hath  power  to  raise 
monies,  and  taxes,  and  to  dispose  of  lands,  viz, 
to  give  and  confirm  proprieties. 

After  these  resolutions,  they  proceeded  to  the 
election  cf  magistrates.  Then  they  further  deter- 
mined, "  That  there  shall  be  four  general  courts 
held  yearly,  to  be  summoned  by  the  governor  for 
the  time  being,  and  not  to  be  dissolved,  but  by 
consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  court.  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  each  plantation 
to  choose  two  or  three,  before  every  general  court, 
to  confer  of,  and  prepare,  such  business  as  by  them 
shall  be  thought  fit  to  consider  of  at  the  next 
court  ;  and  that  such  persons  as  shall  be  hereafter 
so  deputed  by  the  freemen  of  the  several  planta- 
tions, to  deal  in  their  behalf  in  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  shall  have  the  full  power  and 
voices  of  all  the  said  freemen,  derived  to  them  for 
the  making  and  establishing  of  laws,  granting  of 
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kmls,  &c.  and  to  deal  in  all  other  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  wherein  the  freemen  have  to  do, 
the  matter  of  election  of  magistrates  and' other  of- 
-  ficers  only  excepted,  wherein  every  freeman  is  to 
pve  his  own  voice. "     And  to  show  their  resent- 
ment, they  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  court  of  assist- 
ants for  going  contrary  to  an  order  of  the  general 
court.*     "  The  legislative  body  thus  organized, 
continued  without  alteration  (except  that  the 
number  of  general  courts  annually  was  .  reduced, 
in  1644,  from  four  to  two)  till  the  loss  cf  the 
charter  in  1684.     This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
me  second  house  of  representatives  that  ever  as- 
sembled in  America.    A  house  of  burgesses  met 
for  the  first,  time  in  Virginia,  May,  1620,  fourteen 
years  before. 

Having  thus  established  their  form  of  .govern- 
ment, the  enaction  of  a  code  of  laws  was  the  next 
business  in  course.  The  leading  characters  among 
the  colonists,  were  of  opinion  that  the  subjects  of 
any  prince  or  state  had  a  natural  right  to  emigrate 
to  any  other  state  or  country,  when  deprived  of 
"  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  upon  such  a  remov- 
al their  allegiance  ceased.  They  considered 
their  subjection  to  the  crown  of  England  as  vol- 
untary, and  founded  on  mutual  compact,  and  this 
compact  was  their  charter. '  They  maintained 
their  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  but  acknowledged  that  their 
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laws  must  not  be  repugnant  to  those  of  England ;  | 
and  that  by  their  compact  they  had  no  right  to  be 
subject  to,  nor  seek  protection  from  any  foreign  I 
prince.    With  these  sentiments,  and  without  an-,  j 

-  partiality  for  the  laws  of  their  mother  country,  uc.  f 

-  der  which  they  'had  suffered  so  many  hardships, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  did  not  adopt  the  la\n 
of  England  as  the  foundation  of  their  code.  Tht 
peculiarity  of  their  situation,  indeed,  rendered  nc.  | 
cessary  corresponding  laws  and  regulations.  Ant! 
as  their  leading  objecr.  in  migrating  to  this  coun- 
try, was  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  sup- 
port and  transmit  pure  to  their  posterity,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  bible  ;  and  finding  in  this  book  the 
leading  principles  of  good  government,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  for  the  general  regulation  of  human 
conduct:,  they  adopted  it  as  their  "  principal  code  ;-i 
of  law,  and  declared,  as  an  article  in  their  bill  of  | 
rights,  that  no  man  should  suffer  but  by  an  express  f 
law,  sufficiently  published,  yet  in  case  of  a  defeel  | 
of  law  in  any  particular  instance,  by  -.the  word  pJ 
God." 

"  It  is  obvious  to  all,"  in  the  present  age,  thattli?  : 
peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  nation  must  render  their 
jurisprudence  inapplicable,  in  a  variety  of  instan- 
ces, to  a  people  so  differently  circumstanced  ;  and 
the  rights  of  individuals  could  gain  nothing  by  neg- 
lecting the  experience  of  mankind,  in  former  judi- 
cial proceedings,  where  they  were  in  any  degree  § 
similar  to  cases  which  might  arise.  The  codec* 
laws  became  marked  with  many  additional  capita-  1 
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Efimes,  unknown  as  such  to  those  of  England  ; 
nd  smaller  offences  were  multiplied  with  rigorous 
€sa<5lness.  As  this  severity  had  for  its  objeel, 
„  :  exemplary  purity  of  morals  and  religion,  which 
should  extend  to  every  person  in  society,  it  of 
,  v;;rse  reached  the  more  private  acllons  of  its 
.v.mbers,  and  included  all  the  relationships  sub. 
jesting  between  them. 

".Their  capital  offences  were  idolatry,  witch." 
craft,  blasphemy,  murder,  bestiality,  sodomy, 
adultery,  manstealing,  bearing  false  witness,  con- 
piracy,  and  rebellion,  cursing,  or  smiting  a  parent, 
bifless  when  negle&ed  in  education,  or  provoked 
by/extreme  and  cruel  corre&idn,  rebellious  and 
stubborn  conduel  in  a  son  disobeying  the  voice  and 
chastisement  of  his  parents,  and  living  in  notorious 
crimes,  rape,  and  arson  ;  other  offences  were  also 
aide  capital  upon  a  second  or  third  coiroSHoii; 
Md  the  degree  cf  the  offence  was  in  some  instan- 
cy'increased  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
committed  on  the  sabbath. 

.-  In  the  inferior  classes  of  crimes,  were  many 
peculiar  to  the  situation  of  the  colony,  especially 
•-a  regard  to  sumptuary  regulations,  and  the  en- 
fcffping  of  industry.  In  these  there  are  strong 
poofs  of  the  disposition  which  prevailed,  of shew! 
•;?/cspea  to  particular  descriptions  of  families  by 
"2*tinaicns  in  their  favour. 

-i  neir  punishments  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
J^eraJ  rigour  of  their  penal  code,  and  were  some- 
^cs,  even  in  capital  cases,  left  to  the  discretion 
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of  their  judges.     There  is  a  law  on  the  subject  r.f 
torture,  which  is  a  stain  rather  upon  the  volume  r 
which  it  is  recorded,  than  upon  the  pra&ice  u 
the  country  ;  to  the  honour  of  which  it  may  ha 
said,  that  the  use  of  this  statute  lias  been  so  little 
contemplated,   that  it  became  wholly  obsolete. 
This  law  prohibits  torture  generally,  but  except! 
any  case  in  which  the  criminal  isfirst  fully  convict 
ed,  by  clear  and  sufficient  evidence  ;  after  which, 
if  it  be  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  tlias 
there  be  confederates  with  him,  he  may  be  tor. 
tured,  yet  not  with  such  tortures   as  are  bar. 
barous  and  inhuman.     The  very  terms  of  this 
statute  seem  to  disarm  it  of  the  power  of  in- 
juring, and  M  ould  render  it,  if  it  were  in  force, 
a  less  dreadful  engine  of  inhumanity,  than  the 
peine  forte  et  dure  of  the  English  law.     The  r'r- 
our  of  justice  extended  itself  as  well  to  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  rights  of  property,  as  to  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people  ;  and  a  remarkable  instanK 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  power  given  to  creditors, 
over  the  persons  of  their  debtors.    The  law  ad- 
mitted of  a  freeman's  being  sold  for  service  to  dis- 
charge his  debts,  though  it  would  not  allow  ofth: 
sacrifice  of  his  time, 'by  his  being  kept  in  prisor, 
unless  some  estate  was  concealed, 

"  The  governor  and  assistants  were  the  first  ju- 
dicial court ;  to  this,  inferior  jurisdictions  were  a* 
ded  ;  and  upon  the  house  ox  representatives  cornin* 
into  existence,  the  judicial  authority  was  shard 
by  them,  as  in  the  words  of  their  law,  the  seccc 
branch  of  the  civil  power  of  this  commonweal 
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jfhe  subordinate  jurisdictions,  were  the  individual 
irapistrates,-  the  commissioners  of  towns  and  the 
jaunty  courts.  These  seem,  in  some  sense,  to 
lave  acted  as  the  deputies  of  the  general  court, 
since,  in  difficult  points,  they  were  allowed  to  state 
fccase  without  the  names  of  the  parties,  to  that 
Stturt,  and  receive  its  declaration  of  the  law. 

"  The  perpetual  controversy  incident  to  divid- 
ing power  among  several  orders,  disproportionate 
u  their  numbers,  took  place  between  the  assist- 
r^nts  and  representatives.  Whether  they  should 
vote  in  separate  bodies. or  collectively,  became  a 
serious  dispute,.  As- by  a  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion they  held  both  legislative  and  judicial  author- 
ity; it  was  at  last  compromised,,  that  in  making 
the  laws,. the  houses  should  vote  separately,  with 
1  negative  upon  each  other  ;  but  in  trying  causes,. 
W  case  they  should  differ  in  this  mode,  they  should 
proceed  to  determine  the  question  by  votingtogether. 

°  As  in  their  government,  hereditary  claims 
were  rejected,  their  public  officers  being  all  peri- 
odically  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  freemen,  and 
without  regard  to  distinct  orders,  so  in  the  de- 
scent and  distribution  of  real  or  personal  estates  of 
intestates,  the  exclusive  claim  of  any  one  heir  was- 
not  admitted,  but  equal  division  was  made  among 
™,  reserving  only  to  the  eldest  son  a  double  por- 
tion.  This,  especially  in  case  of  a  numerous  fain- 
|vf  which  is  not  an  uncommon  instance  in  a 
young  country,  effectually  prevented  the  undue 
^cumulation  of  property.    These  two  regulations 
s&X.be  said,  to  be  the  great  pillars  on  which  re- 
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publican  liberty  in  Massachusetts  is  supported. 
There  was  an  inestimable  advantage  gained  to  thl 
cause  of  freedom  by  a  law,  in  1641 ,  which  declaia 
•  the  lands  of  the  inhabitants  free  from  all  fines 
licences  upon  alienation,  heriots,  wardships,  and 
the  whole  train  of  feudal  exactions,  which  hail 
so  grievously  oppressed  mankind  in  other  parts  J 
the  world.    They  tendered  hospitality  and  sue- 
cpur  to  all  christian  strangers,  frying  from  the  (v. 
ranny  of  their  persecutors,  or  from  famine,  wars, 
or  the  like  compulsory  cause,  and  entitled'  them, 
to  the  same  law  and  justice  as  was  administered 
among  themselves. 

But  while  they  have  thus  scrupulously  regular] 
ed;the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  within  the.  colony, 
and    offered  it  as  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed 
amojig  mankfnd,  they  neglected  not  to  prevent  the 
contagion  of  dissimilar  habits,  and  heretical  prinf 
ciples  from  without.  A  lav/  was  made,  in  the  year 
1637,  that  none  should  be  received  to  inhabit 
within  the  jurisdiction,  but  such  as  should  be  al- 
lowed by  some  of  the  magistrates;  and  it  wasfut 
ly  understood,  that  differing  from  the  religious  te- 
nets generally  received  in  the  country,  was  as  great 
adisqualincation,asanypoliticalopinions\vhatever. 
In  a  defence  of  this  order,  it  is  advanced,  that  the 
apostolic  rule  of  reje&ing  such  as  brought  not  the 
true  do<51rine  with  them,  was  as  applicable  to  the 
commonwealth  as  the  church,  and  that  even  the 
profane  were  less  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  able  ad- 
vocals  of  erroneous  opinions. '  '* 
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Sbaracter  of  first  settlers,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  settled,  Exeter  planted. 

.  JL.  HE  first  settlers  of  New  England : 
were  certainly  a  remarkable  people  ; .  of  a  character 
peculiarly  adapted  to  those  important  designs  in 
Providence,  which  they  were  to  fulfil. .  They  were 
destined  to  plant  and  subdue  a  wilderness,  filled 
with  savage  and  ferocious  enemies;  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  great  empire;  and  this  too  under  the 
jealous  and  unpropitious-  eye  of  their  parent  coun- 
try.  Accordingly,  they  were,  enterprising,  brave, 
patient  of  labour  and  sufferings,  and  possessed  a 
firmness  of  spirit,  and  a  zeal  for  religion  bordering 
on  enthusiasm,    They  had  also-among  them  their 
full  proportion  of.  the-  learned  and  best  informed 
men  of  that  age.    A.body  of  men  more  remarka- 
ble for  their  piety,  more  exemplary  in  their  morals,- 
more  respectable  for  their  wisdom,  never  - before, 
nor  since,  commenced  the  settlement  of  any  coun- 
try. .  What  have  been  considered  as  blemishes  in 
their  character  seemed  necessary  in  their  situation, 
"'Less  rigour  would  have  disqualified  them  for 
discharging  the  heavy  duties  which  they  had  to  * 
perform,  and,  perhaps,  more  liberality  would  have 
introduced  sectaries,  which  would  have  weakened 
the  community  by  divisions,  and  profligates,  who 
would  have  corrupted  it  by  their  vices,''*  .One 
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of  the  first  statesmen  in  America,*  has  thus  char- 
acterised  the  fathers  of  New  England.  "  Reli- 
gious, to  some  .degree  of  enthusiasm,  it  may  be 
admitted  they  were,  but  this  can  be  no  peculiar 
derogation  from  their  character,  because  it  was  at 
that  time  almost  the  universal  character,  not  only 
of  England,  but  of  Christendom  ;  had  this,  how- 
ever, been  otherw  ise,  their  enthusiasm,  consider, 
ing  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
the  ends  to  which  it  was  directed,  far  from  being 
a  reproach,  was  greatly  to  their  honour.  For  I 
believe  it' will  be  found  universally  true,  that  no 
great  enterprise  for  the  honour,  or  happiness  of 
mankind,  iv as  ever  achieved,  without  a  large  mix- 
ture of  that  noble  infirmity.  Whatever-imperfec- 
tions may  be  justly  ascribed  to  them, which,  how- 
ever, are  as  few  as  any  mortals  have  discovered, 
their  judgment  in  forming  their  policy,  was  found- 
ed on  wise  and  benevolent  principles  ;  it  was 
founded  on  revelation  and  reason  too  ;  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  best,  greatest,  and  wisest,  legis- 
lators of  antiquity." 

Inextinguishable  zeal  for  liberty,  was  a  promi- 
nent feature  of their  character.  Not  the  mad  de- 
mocracy of  modern  growth,  but  a  rational  and 
safe  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  privileges, 
was  the  great  object  of  their  pursuit.  For  several 
years  the  government  was  administered  by  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  judges  of  the 
court  or  assistants.    In  1G30,  it  was  voted  by  the 

*  John  Adams,  latfe  President  of  the  United  States. 
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iSienjof  the  Commonwealth,  that  they  would 
,;,se  the  assistants  themselves,  that  the  assist- 
v-!s  should  choose  the  governors  from  their  own 
bSjft  with  tne  ass'lstants'  should  have  the 
co-.ver  of  making  laws,  and  of  appointing  officers 
;>  execute  them.  This  surely  was  not  democ- 
~:v  *  But  a  regard  for  religion  was  their  master 
fission,  which  swallowed  up  the  rest ;  this  is  evi- 
.nt,  not  only  from  their  constant  professions,  but 
from  their  customs,  their  institutions,  their  laws, 
iid  various  other  circumstances  by  which  the 
character  of  a  community  is  known.     ; ,  . 

A  learned  writer  observes,  "  that  laws  are  the 
best  index  of  the  spirit  of  a  government ;  that  had 
fommerce  been  the  object  of  those,  who  settled 
New  England,  their  laws  would  have  been  com- 
mercial ;  but  their  objeft  was  religion;  the  first 
hwsofNew  England  were  wholly  adapted  to  pro- 
mote  religion." 

A  law  of  Massachusetts,  1646,  declares,  that 
'"if  any  one  shall  contemptuously  treat  the  gospel 
preached,  or  the  faithful  preacher,  in  any  congre- 
gation, or  like  Koran  cast  reproach  upon  the  doc- 
trine or  minister,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence  be 
reproved  by  the  magistrate  at  some  lecture,  and 
bound  to  his  good  behaviour.  For  a  second  of- 
fence, he  should  pay  £5  to  the  public  treasury,  or 
stand  two  hours  openly  on  a  block  or  stool  four 
fat-high,  on  a  lecture  day,  with  this  sentence  in 
capitals  fixed  on  his  breast ;   "  An  open  and  ob- 
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stinate  contemner  of 'God 's  holy  ordinances.''''  Thj 
same  year  it  was  enabled  that  whoever  neglect 
to  attend  public  worship  on  the  sabbath,  and  tho?. 
fast  and  thanksgiving  days,  appointed  by  authority 
"  without  just  and  necessary  cause,"  should  be 
fined  5s.  for  every  such  negiecl.*'  Nor  may  \\i 
with  justice  pass  over  their  generous  and  cordis 
attachment  to  "  the  mother  country." '  An  Enj. 
lish  writer, .who  early  visited  New  England,  de. 
clares,  "  no  people  are  more  loyal,  none  moa' 
fond  of  the  distinguished  name  of  Englishmen."', 
If  there  can  be  any  cloubt  of  this  facl,  an  addres5, 
made  by  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  colony,  t5 
the  church  of  England,  when  they  left  their  native 
country,  must  give  perfect  satisfaction.  "  We 
esteem  it  our  honour,"  say  they,  "  to  call  the 
church  of  England  our  dear  mother,  and  cannct 
part  from  our  native  country,  where  she  especially 
resideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  ma- 
ny tears,  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and 
part  as  we  have  in  the  common  salvation,  we  have 
received  in  her  bosom,  and  from  her  breasts  ;  we 
leave  it  not,  therefore,  loathing  the  milk,  which 
has  nourished  us,  but  blessing  God  for  our  parent- 
age  and  education  ;  as  members  of  the  same  body, 
•we  shall  always  rejoice  in  her  good,  and  grieve  for 
her  sorrow,  desiring  her  w<  Ifare  and  the  enlarge- 
/  ment  of  her  bounds.  Commend  to  the  prayers  of 
your  congregations,  the  necessities  of  your  neigh- 
bours, the  church  springing  out  of  your  own  bow- 
•  Hazard, 
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We  conceive  much  hope,  that  your  prayers 
ttill  be  a  prosperous  gale  in  our  sails.  We  also 
entreat  of  you,  that  are  ministers  of  God  ;  we  crave 
it  of  our  private  brethren  at  no  time  to  forget  us  in 
vour  private  solicitations  at  the  throne  of  grace." 
Dkl  ever  children  leave  a  parent's  house  in  a  more 
a0eclionate  manner  ? 

In  the  years  1621  and  1622,  captain  John  Ma- 
son, and  Sir  Ferdinango  Gorges,  obtained  grants 
of  the  Plymouth  council  (of  which  they  were  the 
niost  active  members)  of  all  the  country  between 
Naumkeag,  (now  Salem)  and  Sagadahock  river; 
and  back  to  the  lakes  of  Canada.  The  track  be- 
tween Naumkeag  and  Merrimack,  which  was 
granted  to  Mason,  he  called  Mariana.  The  rest, 
granted  jointly  to  both,  they  named  Laccnia. 

The  next  year  (1623)  they  planted  a  colony, 
and  established  a  fishery  on  Piscataqua  river. 
About  the  same  time  a  variety  of  other  little  set- 
tlements were  formed,  on  the  coast  between  the 
Merrimack  and  Sagadahock  rivers.  But  none  of 
them  flourished,  being  "  rather  temporary  estab- 
lishments for  traffic,  than  seed  plots  of  future  plan- 
tations." So  slow  was  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  New  England,  that  fifteen 
years  after  their  commencement,  (in  July,  1638) 
when  Josseiyn  sailed  along  this  coast,  lie  saw,  he 
observes,  "  no  other  than  a  mere  wilderness,  here 
and  there  by  the  sea  side,  scattered  plantations 
With  a  few  houses." 
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In  1629,  the  southeastern  partof  the  present  stale 
of  New  Hampshire  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
and  a  deed  obtained  of  them  by  John  Wheelwright 
and  others  from  Massachusetts.  The  same  year 
capt.  Mason  procured  a  new  patent  from  the  coun. 
cil  of  Plymouth,  for  a  still  larger  tra6l,  including 
this  Indian  purchase.  This  tracl  was  now  named 
New  Hampshire. 

For  several  years  after  this,  the  adventurers  paid 
very  little  attention  to  agriculture..  They  import, 
ed  their  bread  corn  from  England  and  Virginia. 
Their  views  were  chiefly  turned  to  the  discovery 
of  the  lakes,  and  of  mines,  to  the  cultivation  of 
grapes,'  to  the  peltry  trade,,  and  the  fisheries.  The 
peltry  trade  was  of  some  value,  and  the  fisheries 
supported  the  inhabitants,  but  neither  lakes  nor 
mines  were  found,  and  the  vines  which  they  plant, 
ed  perished.  Discouraged  by  ill  success,  the  ad. 
venturers  in  England  sold  their  shares  to  Mason 
and  Gorges,  who,  in  consequence,,  became  the 
sole  proprietors.  They,  in  1634,  renewed  their 
exertions  to  increase  the  colony,  and  appointed 
Francis  Williams,  a  wise  and  popular  man,  its 
governor. 

An  attempt  was-  made  by  Mason  and  Gorges, 
about  this  time,  to  divide  New  England  into 
twelve  lordships,  under  the  direction  of  a  general' 
governor.  This  scheme  was  countenanced  at 
court,  but  was  never  adopted,  and  produced  na» 
material  injury  to  the  rights  of.the  settlers.. 
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The  religious  views  anel  sentiments  of  Mason 
jjidGorges,  did  not  accord  with  those  of  the  planl- 
ess of  Massachusetts  ;  the  object  of  the  latter  was 
;o  establish  a  christian  community,  for  the  preser- 
vation and  spread  of  pure  religion,  and  liberty  of 
conscience  ;  while  that  of  the  former  was  to  plant 
colonies,  which  should  yield  them  wealth  anel 
power.  The  enterprise  of  Mason  and  Gorges, 
ivas,  however,  at  this  period,  exemplary  and  use- 
ful, as  it  serveel  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  in 
Other  adventurers,  and  their  memorj'  eleseiwes  re- 
spect. Capt.  Mason  elied  in  the  winter  of  1635-6. 
Governor  Winthrop  in  his  journal  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark  on  his  death,  evincive  of  the  tem- 
per of  those  times.  "  He  was  the  chief  mover  in 
all  attempts  against  us,  (the  Massachusetts  colony) 
and  was  to  have  sent  the  general  governor ;  and 
lor  this  end  was  providing  ships.  But  the  Lord, 
in  mercy,  took  him  away,  and  all  the  business  fell 
iqn  sleep." 

In  April,  1639,  Gorges  obtained  from  Charles  I, 
a  confirmation  of  his  patent,  and  "  his  limits  were 
row  exteneled  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  riv- 
ers southwestward  into  the  desert."  This  tract 
was  called  Ma  ine.  By  this  patent  Gorges  was  in- 
vested with  all  the  royal  rights  of  a  Count  palati- 
ne, with  greater  powers,  than  had  ever  been 
panted  by  a  sovereign  to  a  subject.  Encouraged 
hy  these  attentions,  and  invested  with  authority  s 
the  following  year  he  established  civil  govern- 
ment within  the  province,  appointed  Josselyn  and 
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others  his  counsellors,  and  transmitted  to  thej 
(March,  1640)  ordinances  to  regulate  them  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  But  he  possessed  noj 
the  talents  requisite  to  the  government  of  a  co!o- 
ny  ;  the  constitution  he  had  formed  for  Maine, 
was  merely  executive,  without  any  legislative 
powers,  nor  did  it  provide  any  assembly  in  which 
the  people  might  be  represented.  Encouragement 
was  not  given  to  emigrants  to  purchase  and  culti.' 
rate  his  lands.  Agriculture  was  neglected.  Lands 
were  granted,  not  as  freeholds,  but  by  leases,  sub. 
jeet  to  quit  rents,  and  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  regular  support  of  the  clergy.  With  such  2 
government  and  such  regulations,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  colony  would  flourish  ;  on  the 
contrary  "  the  province  languished  for  years  in 
hopeless  imbecility ;  and  its  languors  ceased,  and 
a  principle  of  life  was  infused,  only  when  he  ceased 
to  be  its  proprietary  and  lawgiver. ' '  The  town  of 
York,  however,  was  incorporated  by  him,  with 
city  privileges,  in  1641,  though  this  circumstance 
seems  to  have  added  neither  to  its  wealth  nor  im- 
portance. 

The  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous Ann  Hutchinson,  finding  ^opposition  too 
powerful,  quitted  Massachusetts,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  planted  the  town  of  Exeter. 
Sensible  of  the  necessity  of  government  and  laws, 
of  which  they  were  destitute,  thirty-five  persons, 
in  October,  1639,  "  combined  themselves,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  erect  such  a  government  as 
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should  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God."  They 
considered  themselves  as  subjects  of  England,  ac- 
knowledged the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  promised 
obedience  to  such  laws  as  should  be  made  by  their 
c>kh  representatives,  and  chose  a  Mr.  Undcrhill 
Jbr  their  governor.  Their  situation,  however, 
Kas  neither  happy  nor  prosperous. 

Not  long  after,  a  small,  but  more  respectable 
juimber  of  persons  from  England,  settled  at  Dover, 
and  in  October,  1640,  these  people,  and  those  who 
had  planted  thcmselvcsat  Portsmouth,  under  Wil- 
liams, formed  themselves  each,  into  a  boely  politic. 

Four  distinct  governments,  (including  one  at 
Kittery  on  the  north  side  of  the  river)  were  now 
formed  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Piscataqua. 
These  combinations  being  only  voluntary  agree- 
ments, liable  to  be  broken  or  subdivided  on  the 
first  popular  discontent,  there  could  be  no  safety 
in  the  continuance  of  them.  The  distractions  in 
England,  at  this  time,  had  cut  off  all  hope  of  the 
royal  attention,  and  the  people  of  the  several  set- 
tlements were  too  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
to  form  any  general  plan  of  government,  which 
could  afford  a  prospect  of  permanent  utility.  The 
More  considerate  pessoris  among  them,  therefore, 
thought  it  best  to  treat  with  Massachusetts,  about 
inking  them  under  their  protection.  That  gov- 
ernment was  glad  of  an  opportunity,  to  realize  the 
constriction,  which  they  had  put  upon  the  clause, 
of  their  charter,  w  here  in  their  northern  limits  are 
defined  ;  for  a  line  drawn  from  cast  to  west  at  the 
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distance  of  "  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Mer- 
rimack river,  and  of  any  and  every  part  thereof,-  1 
which  would  take  in  the  whole  province  of  Nea  g 
Hampshire,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  proving  § 
of  Maine,  so  that  both  Mason's  and  Gorges'  p.  I 
tents  must  have  been  vacated.    They  had  alreacH  I 
intimated  their  intention  to  run  this  east  and  wes 
line,  and  presuming  on  the  justice  of  their  claim, 
they  readily  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
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principal  settlers  of  Piscataqua  respecting  their  in.  1 
corporation  with  them.    The  affair  was  more  than 
a  year  in  agitation,  and  was  at  length  conclude; 
by  an  instrument  subscribed  in  the  presence  c: 
the  general  court,  by  George  Wyllys,  Robert  Sal.  I 
tonstall,  William  Whiting,  Edward  Holiock,and  1 
Thomas  Makepeace,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
the  other  partners  of  the  two  patents  ;  by  which  1 
instrument  they  resigned  the  jurisdiction  of  thf 
whole  to  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that  the  in-  1 
habitants  should  enjoy  the  same  liberties  wit'.: 
their  own  people,  and  have  a  court  of  justice  erccl-  | 
ed  among  them.    The  property  of  the  whole  pa- 
tent of  Portsmouth,  and  of  one  third  part  of  thai 
of  Dover,  and  of  all  their  improved  lands  was  re-  1 
served  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen  proprietors,  and 
to  their  heirs  forever.* 

Thus  New  Hampshire  ceased  to  be  a  separate  I 
province.    Each  of  the  associations  beforcmen-  ] 
tioned  dissolved  their  respective  compacts,  which 
had  been  productive  of  much  contention  and  anar-  \ 
chy,  and  peaceably  submitted  to  Massachusetts. 
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Sillkment  of  Connecticut,  chara<ter  of  Reverend 
Mr.  Davenport. 

The  present  territory  of  Connecticut, 
lithe  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  was 
possessed  by  the  Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk, 
33<I  many  other  smaller  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike. 
Their  country  extended  along  the  sea  coast  from 
Paukatuck  to  Connecticut  river.  About  the  year 
1630,  this  powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquests 
ever  a  considerable  part  of  Connecticut,  over  all 
Long  Island  and  apart  of  Narraganset.  Sassacus, 
who  was  the  grand  monarch  of  the  whole  country, 
was  king  of  this  nation.  The  seat  of  his  dominion 
uasat  New  London  ;  the  ancient  Indian  name 
tf  which,  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and 
their  territory  extensive.  Their  ancient  claim 
tomprehended  most  of  New  London  county,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham,  and 
a  part  cf  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford. 
Uxcus,  distinguished  for  his  friendship  to  the 
English,  was  the  sachem  of  this  tribe. 

The  Podunks  inhabited  East  Hartford,  and  the 
circumjacent  country.  The  first  sachem  of  this 
*ibe,  of  whom  the  English  had  any  knowledge, 
nas  Tatanimoo.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
kW  more  than  200  fighting  men. 


124.'  Grant  of  Connecticut. 

The  first  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  Iht  | 
Plymouth  council,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  >• 
1630,  and  confirmed  by  his  majesty  in  council 
the  same  year.    This  grant  comprehended  "  a| 
that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  westfroa  f 
Narraganset  river,  120  miles  on  the  sea  coast."  i 
The  year  following,  the  Earl  assigned  this  grar 
to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  and  nine  oth- 
ers, who  held  it  in  trust  for  the  puritan  emigrant 
from  England. 

In  the  year  1631,  Wahquimacut,  a  sachem  of  I 
one  of  the  tribes  upon  the  Connecticut  river,  vis-  I 
ited  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Plym- 
outh, and  earnestly  besought  them  to  make  a  set. 
tlement  upon  that  river.    Wahquimacut  was  in-  1 
duced  to  make  this  request  from  a  hope  that  the  j 
English  might  protect  him  and  his  nation  against  f 
the  Pequots,  who,  from  their  number,  andpow-  I 
er,  threatened  to  exterminate  the  river  tribes.  To  I 
persuade  the  English  to  comply  with  his  request,  I 
he  represented  to  them  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
and  its  advantages  for  trade,  and  promised  toghc  I 
them  eighty  beaver  skins,  and  an  annual  supply  of  1 
corn.  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  governor  of  Massachu-  | 
setts,  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the  offer.  Mr.  Wins- 
Low,  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  thought  it  v.or-  I 
thy  of  consideration,  and,  that  he  might  judged  | 
the  truth  of  the  sachem's  representations,  visited  % 
the  river  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

In  1632,  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  | 
river  and  adjoining  territories  was  made  by  the 
people  of  New  Plymouth,  with  a  design  to  fix  up-  j 
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<sa  a  proper  site  for  a  trading  house.  Having 
j^Hind  a  suitable  situation,  they  endeavoured  to 
engage  governor  Winthrop  and  his  council  to  unite 
with  them  in  this  new  settlement ;  but  not  having 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  they  resolved  by  them- 
selves  to  undertake  it.  Accordingly,  in  October, 
1633,  William  Holmes  of  Plymouth,  with  a  small 
company  of  men,  sailed  up  the  Connecticut,  and 
erected  a  trading  house  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  in  Windsor.  This  was  the 
first  house  that  was  erected  in  Connecticut.  The 
English,  thus  established,  treated  the  Indians  with 
justice  and  kindness  ;  and  the  Indians  in  return 
testified  to  them,  in  every  possible  manner,  affec- 
tion and  good  will.  The  fierce  and  high  spirited 
Pequots  were  the  only  people  who  refused  this 
interchange  of  good  offices,  and  who  thus  early 
manifested  a  deep  animosity  toward  the  English, 
The  same  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  a  company  of  Dutch  traders  came  to 
Hartford,  and  built  a  house  which  they  called 
the  Hirse  of  Good  Hope,  and  erected  a  small  fort, 
in  which  they  planted  two  cannon.  The  remains 
of  this  settlement  are  still  visible  on  the  bank  of 
Connecticut  river.  They  erected  another  fort 
among  the  Indians  at  Totoket,  now  Branforch 
These  were  the  only  settlements  of  the  Dutch, 
in'  Connecticut  in  these  ancient  times.  The 
Dutch,  and  after  them  the  province  of  New  York, 
for  a  long  time,  claimed  as  far  east  as  the  western 
bank  of  Connecticut  river.  The  justice  of  this 
l  2 
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claim  hasever  beendispuiecIbytheEnglish.  Doug, 
lass  says,  "The  partition  line  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut  as  established  December  1, 1664 
run  from  the  mouth  of  Memcroncok  river, 
little  west  from  Byram  river,)  N  N  W,  and  was 
the  ancient  easterly  limits  of  JVew  York,  until  No. 
vember  23,  1683,  when  the  line  was  run  nearly 
the  same  as  it  is  now  settled." 

In  1634,  Lord  Say,  and  Seal,  &c.  sent  over  a 
smalL  number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort  at  Say. 
brook,,  and  held  a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians, 
who  in  a  formal  manner,  gave  to  the  English  their 
right  to  Connecticut  river  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. 

The  same  year  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  Chester,  Wa- 
tertown,  and  Newtown,  applied  to  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  for  permission  to  remove  to  Con- 
neaicut.  After  warm  and  long  debates,  this  per- 
mission  was  refused.  Nevertheless,  the  body  of 
the  people  of  Dorchester,  and  of  the  towns  of  New- 
town,  Cambridge,  and  Watertown,  concluded  to 
remove. 

In  the  summer  of  1635,  many  of  them  perform- 
*d  the  dangerous  and  laborious  journey  across  the 
wilderness  to  Conneaicut  river.  At  the  time  cf 
their  removal,  the  Dutch  had  extended  their  claim 
to  the  river,  and  made  a  settlement  a  few  miles  be- 
low Windsor.  The  fortitude  of  those  pious  ad- 
venturers was  truly  wonderful.  About  one  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children  took  their  depar- 
ture from  the  three  towns  beforementioned,  to 
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travel  through  an  unexplored  wilderness.  They 
tttre  fourteen  days,  performing  the  tedious  jour- 
pcy.-  The  wilderness,  through  which  they  pass- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  resounded  with  the  praises 
of  God.  They  prayed,  and  sang  psalms  and  hymns 
as  they  marched  along  ;  the  Indians  following  and 
looking  on  them  in  silent  admiration. 

They  arrived  at  this  river,  the  object:  of  their  ar- 
dent expectation,  near  the  mouth  of  Scantic  river 
ia  East  Windsor.  The  Dorchester  people,  with 
Jklr,.  Wareham  for  their  minister,  began  the  settle- 
ment of  Windsor  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ; 
they  suffered  great  hardships  the  first  winter,  and 
their  cattle  perished  for  want  of  food  ;  for  to  carry 
much  provision  or  furniture  through  a  pathless 
wilderness  was  impraeYiaible.  Their  principal 
provisions  and  household  furniture  had  been  put 
onboard  several  small  vessels,  which,  by  reason 
of  delays,  and  the  tempestuousness  of  the  season, 
were  either  cast  away,  or-  did  not  arrive.  Several 
vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  shore  of  New  Eng- 
land, by  the  violence  of  the  storms.  Every  re- 
source appeared  to  fail,  and  the  people  were  under 
the  dreadful  apprehensions,  of  perishing  by  fam- 
ine. They  supported  themselves  in  this  distress- 
ing period  with  that  heroic  firmness  and  magna- 
nimity, for  which  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land had  been  so  eminently  distinguished. 

The  Indians  on,  and  near  the  river  were  nume- 
rous. Three  sachemdoms  were  in  the  vicinity. 
•The  seat  of  one  was  near  the  mouth  ofPodunk 
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river,  lying  in  the  southwest  corner  of  East  Wind, 
sor.  A  second  at  Middletown,  twenty  miles  be." 
low  ;  and  the  third  at  Farmington,  about  twelve 
miles  west  of  Windsor. 

Some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor  were  gen. 
tlemen  of  opulence  and  education,  as  were  also 
those  of  Hartford  and  Weathersfield.  The  right 
of  settling  here  they  purchased  of  the  old  Plymouth 
company  in  England,  and  they  paid  the  Indians 
for  the  soil.  They  had  sent  some  men,  the  year 
preceding  their  removal,  to  make  the  purchase  a 
the  natives,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  onlj 
rightful  proprietors. 

In  October  following,  a  number  of  people  from 
Watertown,  settled  Weathersfield.    The  31st  of 
the  next  March,  Mr.  Hooker,  with  most  of  his 
congregation,  removed  from  Newtown  and  settled 
Hartford.     Mrs.  Hooker  was  carried  in  a  horse- 
litter,  they  drove  one  hundred  and  sixty  cattle  and 
fed  on  their  milk  by  the  way.    The  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  met  and  formed  a  constitution  of  gov- 
eminent,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement, 
dated  January  14,  1638.     Under  this  original 
constitution,  formed  by  the  people  themselves,  an 
independent  government  was  established  and  ad- 
ministered till  ]662.    During  this  time  many 
more  towns  were  settled  and  christian  churches 
organized.    Application  was  then  made  to  the 
king  of  England  for  a  charter,  that  they  might  en- 
joy  the  prote&ion  and  liberties  of  free  born  Eng- 
lishmen.   The  petition  was  heard,  and  the  char- 
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*-f  granted,  on  condition  the  people  paid  to  the 
ling  one  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore,  which 
jhould  be  discovered.*  Under  this  charter, 
r.hich  established  the  substance  of  the  constitu- 
tion they  had  formed  for  themselves,  the  people  of 
Connecticut  have  lived  secure  and  happy  for  al- 
most two  centuries.  It  has  retained  its  force  in 
jscriods  of  political  fanaticism,  and  revolutionary 
madness  ;  it  has  seen  the  constitutions  of  neigh- 
bouring States  rise  and  fall  like  billows  of  the 
deep;  itself,  like  a  rock  in  the  surge,  unmoved  and 
unhurt.  Notwithstanding  its  strong  democratic 
features,  it  is  the  pride  of  its  subjects,  and  the 
boast  of  legislators. 

The  first  settlers  of  Connecticut  encountered 
5erious  difficulties,  though  not  so  great  as  their 
brethren  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  nor 
perhaps  so  great  as  they  themselves  had  experi- 
enced before,  on  their  arrival.  There  is  no  ac- 
count of  such  fatal  sickness  among  them  as  the 
other  colonies  had  suffered.  Still  had  they  full 
opportunity  to  exercise  their"  self-denial  and  for- 
titude. 

In  November,  two  shallops,  going  with  goods 
to  Connecticut,  were  cast  away  in  a  north  east 
storm  on  Brown's  Island,  near  the  Gurnet's  Nose, 
and  the  men  all  drowned. 

The  same  month,  a  pinnace  returning  from 
Connecticut,  was  cast  away  in  Manemit  Bay,  the 
Kten,  six  in  number,  were  saved,  and  wandered 

*  Governor  Trumbjil'»  Letter. 
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ten  days  in  extremely  cold  weather,  and  a  decj;  1 
snow,  before  they  reached  Plymouth,  withoci 
meeting  even  an  Indian.    Soon  after,  ten  men  y. 
rived  in  Massachusetts  from  Connecticut.  Thty 
had  been  ten  days  on  the  journey,  having  lost  one  1 
of  their  number,  who  fell  through  the  ice  and  was 
drowned,  and  had  they  not  found  a  friendly  wig.  ' 
warn,  all  would  have  been  starved. 

The  fifteenth  of  November,  Connecticut  rivei 
was  frozen  over.  The  people  of  Windsor,  who 
removed  their  cattle,  lost  the  greater  part  of  theic 
this  winter  ;  yet  some,  which  came  too  late  to  be 
carried  over  the  river,  took  good  care  of  them- 
selves,  and  looked  well  without  hay.  They  lost 
,£2000  worth  of  cattle,  and  were  reduced  them- 
selves to  great  sufferings  for  want  ©f  food,  being 
obliged  to  eat  acorns,  malt,  and  grains.*  The 
next  fall,  a  bark  sailing  down  the  river,  the  people 
went  on  shore,  and  were  assaulted  by  the  Indians ; 
one  was  killed,  another  made  a  prisoner,  whose 
hands  and  feet  they  cut  off,  and  tortured  to  death. 

The  following  spring  the  Pequots,  near  Weath- 
ersfkld,  killed  six  men  while  at  work  in  the  field ; 
three  women  also  were  killed,  and  two  maids 
taken  captive  ;  at  the  same  time  they  killed 
twenty  cows  and  a  horse.* 

The  first  court  held  in  Connecticut  was  at 
Weathersfield,  April  26,  1636.  The  next  year 
the  colony  carried  war  into  the  country  of  the  Pe- 
quots. 
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Upon  the  forced  surrender  of  the  Plymouth 
Company's  patent  to  the  crown,  in  1635,  the 
srhole  territory  of  New  England  was  regranted  in 
jjjge  partitions,  to  a  number  of  lords  and  proprie- 
gis!  And  among  the  rest,  in  1635,  were  granted 
ta  the  duke  of  Hamilton  all  the  lands  between 
Karraganset  and  Connecticut  rivers,  and  back  in- 
10  the  country  indefinitely. 

This  covered  a  part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
f&tent,  and  occasioned  some  disputes  in  the  colo- 
t;y.  There  were  several  attempts  to  revive  the 
Hamilton  claim,  but  they  were  never  prosecuted. 
The  patent  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal  prevailed. 

In  consequence  of  the  Pequot  war,  1637,  the 
English  obtained  the  country  east  of  the  Dutch 
settlements,  by  right  of  conquest.    The  pursuit 
(the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Tids  on  the  sea  coast,  from  Saybrook  to  Fairfield. 
I',  was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  Messrs. 
Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two  very  respectable  London 
merchants,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished piety  and  abilities,  with  their  company, 
*ho  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from  London,  made 
•hoice  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the  place  of 
:  their  settlement.    "  Within  the  Earl  of  War- 
1  Kick's  patent,  1631,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  to  whom  said  patent  had  been 
signed,  and  who  held  for  the  settlers  both  at 
j  Connecticut,  Saybrook,  Quinipioke,  and  Pequot, 
*nd  under  whom  all  held  who  settled  within  the 
Emits  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal's,  originally  the  Earl 
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of  Warwick's,  patent ;  which,  together  with  M^J 
sachusetts  and  Plymouth,  which  had  passed  froj*  j|' 
the  Plymouth  Company  before  1630,  as  well  & 
New  Hampshire  and  Ferdinando  Gorges'  Prey.  I 
ince  of  Maine,  were  saved  from  the  arbitrary  &  | 
sorption  of  the  surrendry  of  1635."*    Thir  I 
friends  in  Massachusetts,  sorry  to  part  with  -  1 
valuable  a  company,  dissuaded  them  from  the?  I 
purpose.    Influenced,  however  by  the  prcmiil-?  1 
prospects  which  the  country  cJforded,  they  deter-  1 
minedto  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1637, 
they  sent  four  men,  who  wintered  at  Quinipiokr,  | 
and  in  March,  165S,  a  body  sufficient  for  three  f 
towns  remoyed  from  Boston,  under  the  leaclingcf  I 
Mr.  Eaton,  and  settled  at  New  Haven,  and  h*4  § 
the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  colony,  of  whidi 
Quinipioke,  now  New  Haven,  was  the  chief  tour-  | 
The  first  public  worship  in  this  new  plantation  | 
was  atteneled  on  Lord's  cky,  April  18,  1638,  ug»  § 
tier  a  large  spreading  oak.   The  Rev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port preached  from  Matt.  iii.  1.  on  the  temptation!  | 
of  the  wilderness.    Both  colonies,  CoimeeiicJ  1 
and  New  Haven,  formed  themselves  into  distin3  | 
commonwealths,  andremained  so  until  their  unior..  1 
in  1665. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven ia  | 
1639,  and  consisted  of  seven  members.  Th(£  | 
were  chosen  by  the  settlers  after  Mr.  DavenpK'>  J 
had  preached  from  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  Wi$  1 
dom  hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewed  cu!  I 
her  seven  pillars."   These  men  were  indeed  t::  | 

•  Dr.S-r/tEj, 
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•rs  of  the  church,  to  whom  the  rest  were  added 
ti  they  became  qualified.  They  were  also  the 
i-xtrt  to  try  all  civil  actions. 
Mr.  Davenport,  a  father  to  this  infant  colony, 
isan eminent  christian,  a  learned  divine,  and  a 
p,jX  man.  He  was  born  at  Coventry,  in  1597, 
*f respectable  parents,  and  sent  to  college  at  Qx- 
f«l  before  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Thence  he 
*-as called  to  preach  in  London,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
fetri, 'where  his  rare  accomplishments,  and  his 
enrage  in  visiting  the  sick  in  the  time  of  a  terri- 
ble plague,  soon  brought  him  into  notice.  By 
his  great  industry  and  midnight  studies,  he  be- 
rime an  universal  scholar,  and  his  sermons  were 
(iistinguished  by  the  labour  with  which  they  were 
prepared.  In  his  delivery  he  had  a  gravity,  an  en- 
ergy, a  pleasantness  and  engaging  eloquence  not 
common  among  his  brethren.  His  enemies  al- 
fowed  him  to  be  an  excellent  preacher. 

Finding  himself  obnoxious,  and  in  danger  from 
Ik  ruling  party  in  London,  he  convened  the  prin- 
cipal people  of  his  charge,  desiring  their  opinion 
»!Kl  advice,  acknowledging  their  right  to  him  as 
£>'>rir  pastor,  and  declaring  that  no  danger  should 
&tve  him  from  any  service  for  their  benefit, 
*'hich  they  should  require  or  even  expect.  With 
inpble  disinterestedness  of  soul,  which  did  them 
ftoriour,  and  demonstrated  the  tenderness  of  their 
*3c&ion,  they  relieved  Lira  from  his  scruples  of 
conscience  ;  they  advised  him  to  resign  his  of- 

ft 
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quiet  he  now  expected,  he  found  himself  ma* 
officiously  watched  than  ever.  He  therefore  $ 
1633,  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  imnjt 
diately  invited  to  be  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Paget,  py, 
tor  of  a  church  in  Amsterdam.  But  very  soc$ 
his  objections  against  their  promiscuous  mode  <£ 
baptizing  children  excited  formidable  opposition 
and  he  early  found  that  he  must  baptize  childres 
where  there  was  no  charitable  evidence  of  the? 
belonging  to  christian  parents,  or  give  up  his  rcLu 
tion  to  his  people  ;  he  was  too  well  informed  tfi 
entertain  any  doubts  ;  he  was  too  honest  to  he&i 
tate.  In  1635,  he  retired  from  his  pulpit  in  Arc- 
sterdam,  and  opened  a  catechetical  exercise  at  ha 
lodgings,  every  Lord's  day,  in  the  afternoon,  as 
hour  after  the  public  services  of  the  city  wen 
over.  But  the  popularity  of  his  talents  soon  cd 
lecYmg  considerable  numbers,  jealousies  were  in- 
dulged, and  opposition  broke  forth.  He  return- 
ed to  England,  telling  his  friends,  that  he  "  though 
God  had  carried  him  to  Holland  on  purpose  ft 
bear  witness  against  that  promiscuous  baptism, 
which  bordered  on  a  profanation  of  the  holy  or- 
dinance." 

It  was  an  observation  of  his,  that  when  a  lefof- 
mation  of  the  church  had  been  effected  in  any  3£ 
cr  country,  it  was  seldom  that  any  advance  wis 
made  afterward  beyond  the  improvements  of  tix 
first  reformers.  He  observed,  that  Noah's  ark 
might  as  easily  be  removed  from  Ararat,  as  peoprf 
persuaded  to  proceed  beyond  the  first  removed 
their  leaders.     This  coincides  with  a  remark  « 
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^celebrated  Robinson.  "  The  Calvinists,"  says 
y  "  stick  just  where  that  great  man  left  them." 

He  had  long  been  a  friend  to  New  England, 
ffc  was  one  °f tnosc  by  whom  the  patent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  obtained.  His  purse,  and  his 
•sg&  had  been  devoted  to  this  country  before  he 
ggnt  to  Holland.  This  now  seemed  to  be  the 
tdy  field  in  which  he  could  carry  his  ideas  of 
^formation  to  their  extent.  About  this  time  Mr, 
Cotton  of  Boston  wrote  to  him,  that  "  the  order 
cfthe  churches  and  the  commonwealth  was  now 
$o settled  in  New  England,  that  it  brought  to  his 
m\d  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  in  which 
dtttll  righteousness." 

Very  soon  after,  in  1637,  Mr.  Davenport,  v  ith 
i£veral  eminent  christians  and  their  families,  came 
mt to  New  England.  ' '  Among  these  were  Mr. 
Eaton  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  two  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, men  of  fair  estates,  and  of  great  esteem  for 
rtligion  and  wisdom  in  outward  affairs. '  '*  When 
they  arrived,  they  found  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts agitated  with  the  wickedness  and  absurdities 
ofantinomian  and  enthusiastic  opinions,  the  influ- 
ence of  a  "  bold"  woman  having  shaken  the  pil- 
ars of  the  government,  and  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  churches.  She  held  public  assem- 
blies at  her  house,  and  expounded  the  scriptures 
to  them.* 

Mr.  Davenport  arrived  just  before  the  synod 
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met  at  Cambridge  to  consider  the  errors  oftf* 
day.  His  influence  there  was  very  happy ;  at 
close  he  declared  the  result,  and  preached  a  str, 
mon  from  Phil,  iii .  15,  in  which  lie  "  shewed 
occasion  of  differences  among  christians,  and  wii 
much  wisdom  and  sound  argument,  persuaded  t* 
unity."* 

In  March,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Predden,  and* 
brother  of  Mr.  Eaton,  all  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
sailed  for  Quinipioke,  and  with  them  many  fami, 
lies  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  settle  ther?, 
having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the  soil,  aixl 
expecting  to  escape  the  power  of  a  general  gover- 
nor, whom  they  feared  would  soon  be  sent.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  parted  very  reluctantly 
with  these  valuable  brethren.  Charlestown  made 
them  large  offers  to  induce  them  to  settle  there. 
Newbury  generously  offered  them  their  vvhok 
town  ;  the  legislature  offered  them  any  place  they 
should  choose,  which  had  not  already  been  grant, 
ed.* 

At  his  new  plantation,  afterward  called  New 
Haven,  Mr.  Davenport  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  civil  and  religious  order  more  strictly  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  than  he  had  seen  exhibited  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  He  was  an  original 
genius,  and  the  plan  he  adopted  was  his  own  :  anJ 
if  success  be  any  evidence  of  merit,  he  certainly 
has  high  claims  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of 
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Rations.  There  the  famous  church  of  New  Haven, 
says  his  biographer,  and  also  the  neighbouring 
towns,  enjoyed  his  ministry,  his  discipline,  his 
government,  and  his  universal  direction  for  many 
years.* 

The  holiness,  the  watchfulness,  the  usefulness 
of  his  ministry  are  worthy  of  remembrance  among 
all  those,  who  would  have  before  them  an  exam- 
ple of  ministerial  excellence.  His  attention  and 
influence  extended  to  all  the  churches.  He  was 
a  man  of  devotion,  and  it  was  a  saying  of  his,  that 
cjaculatory  prayer  was  like  arrows  in  the  hands  of 
the  mighty  ;  happy  is  the  man,  who  hath  his  quiv- 
er full  of  them.  He  was  scrupulously  careful  in 
admitting  persons  to  church  communion.  Church 

•  purity  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life.  It 
was  a  fixed  principle  with  him,  that  no  person 
should  be  admitted  a  member  of  a  church,  but 
those,  who  make  such  a  public  profession  of  faith, 
as  the  church  may  in  discretion  judge  has  salva- 
tion promised  to  it,  and  "  which  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed."  He  was  persuaded  there  are 
many  rules  in  the  word  of  God,  by  which  it  may 
be  judged,  who  are  saints,  and  by  which  those, 
who  admit  others  to  gospel  ordinances,  are  to  be 
guided  to  as  to  separate  between  the  precious  and 

'  thevik. 

This  is  no  more  than  every  seel,  and  indeed 
every  individual,  claims  for  themselves.  The 

:  ;.Jj;,-;  ..  .  , 
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only  difference  is,  they  do  not  all  fix  on  the  same 
standard  for  admission  to  their  communion.  Oat 
makes  freedom  from  gross  immoralities  a  test  for 
a  good  character;  another  habitual  morality; 
another  orthodoxy  ;  and  another  requires  opposi. 
tion  to  certain  things,  but  all  have  their  limits,  be- 
yond  which  they  do  not,  and  will  not,  pass  tore, 
ceive  members  to  their  communion.  Mr.  Dav. 
enport  had  the  same  right  to  his  terms  of  com. 
munion  that  other  men  have  to  theirs. 

He  thought  too  much  caution  could  not  be  used, 
where  some  persons  may  think  very  little  is  neces- 
sary. His'jDwn  words  are:  "The  officers  and 
brethren  of  the  church  are  but  men,  who  judge  by 
the  outward  appearance  ;  therefore  their  judg- 
ment is  fallible,  and  hath  been  deceived,  as  in  the 
reception  of  Ananias,  Sapphira,  and  Simon  Ma.- 
gus.  Their  duty  is  to  proceed,  as  far  as  men 
may,  by  rule,  with  due  moderation  and  gentleness 
to  try  those  who  offer  themselves  for  fellow  ship, 
whether  they  be  believers  or  not.  When  they 
have  done  all  hypocrites  will  creep  in."  He  was 
remarkable  for  diligence  in  his  studies;  this  was 
noticed  by  the  Indians,  who  used  to  call  him  the 
big  study  man. 

Mr.  Davenport  continued  at  New  Haven  till 
1667,  when,  such  was  his  vigour,  though  in  bis 
65:h  year,  such  his  fame  in  the  churches,  that  he 
was  invited  to  Boston  to  succeed  a  Cotton,  a  Nor- 
ton,  and  a  Wilson.  He  continued  in  his  new 
situation  only  till  March  15th,"  1670,  when,  by  an 
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jEjoplexy,  he  was  called  from  his  labours  in  the 
;.iyear  of  his  age. 

•fhe  following  account  of  this  plantation  is  from 
aivC  of  our  early  writers.*  "  The  government  of 
)itw  Haven,  although  the  younger  sister  of  die 
|?jf  ''  yet  is  sheas  beautiful  as  any  of  this  brood 
^travellers,  and  most  minding  the  end  of  her  com- 

hither,  to  keep  close  to  the  rule  of  Christ  both 
'&  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wish- 

her  elder  sister  would  follow  her  example  to 
future  up  all  her  children  accordingly." 


CHAP.  XI. 

History  of  Connecticut  continued,  Character  of  Hc*v, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hooker. 

The  first  settlers  in  New  Haven  had 
*3  things  common  ;  all  purchases  were  made  in  the 
same  and  for  the  use  of  the  whole  plantation,  and 
lie  lands  were  apportioned  out  to  each  family,  ac- 
cording to  their  number  and  original  stock. 

At  their  first  election,  in  October,  1639,  Mr. 
Theophilus  Eaton  was  chosen  governor  for  the 
wstyear...  Their  elections,  by  agreement,  were 
'•ibe  annual,  and  the  word  of  God  their  only  rule 
B  conducting  the  affairs  of  government  in  the 
plantation. 

t  Wonderworking  Providence. 
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The  confederation  of  the  New  England  cc&. 
nies,  formed  and  entered  into  by  the  four  pritxi 
pal  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Cor.,, 
necticut,  and  New  Haven,  in  1643,  continued fe 
force  till  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
and  were  of  great  utility,  both  for  defence  agab? 
the  aboriginals,  and  for  harmonizing  the  pub'.; 
councils  in  church  and  state.  At  the  time  of  lis 
confederation  the  colonics  of  Connecticut 
New  Haven  consisted  of  only  three  towns  each. 

The  general  court  of  New  Haven  this  yea:  t$. 
tablished  it  as  a  fundamental  article,  that  nonel»; 
admitted  as  free  burgesses  but  church  members, 
and  that  none  but  such  should  vote  at  elections 
They  also  ordained,  that  each  town  choose  frca 
among  themselves  judges  (church  members)  e 
be  a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  action 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  and  of  crimiraj 
cases,  where  the  punishment  was,  sitting  in  the 
stocks,  whipping,  and  fining  not  exceeding  £n 
pounds.  There  was  liberty  of  appeal  from  tba 
court  to  the  court  of  magistrates.  The  court  d 
magistrates  consisted  of  all  the  magistrates  through- 
out the  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice  a  years: 
New  Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  causes.  Sis 
made  a  quorum. 

The  general  court  was  to  consist  of  the  gover- 
nor, deputy  governor,  magistrates,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  town.    The  annual  elects 
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of  officers  of  government  w  as  at  this  time  estab- 
lished, and  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  colony  had  hitherto 
•prevented  their  establishing  a  code  of  laws.  To 
supply  this  defect,  the  general  court  ordered,' 
"  that  the  judicial  laws  of  God,  as  they  were  deliv- 
ered to  Moses,  and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  mor- 
al, being  neither  typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  hav- 
ing-any  reference  to  Canaan,  shall  be  accounted 
of  moral  equity  and  generally  bind  ail  offenders, 
and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts  in  this  jurisdiction 
in  their  proceedings  against  offenders,  until  they 
^.branched  out  into  particulars  hereafter." 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Mohegan  and  Narraganset  Indians.  A  personal 
quarrel  between  Onkus,  sachem  of  Mohegan, 
and  Sequesson,  sachem  of  Connecticut,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  war.* 

:  In  consideration  of  the  success  and  increase  of 
the  New  England  colonies,  and  that  they  had  been 
of  no  charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  prospect  of  their 
being  in  future  very  serviceable  to  it,  the  English 
parliament,  March  10,  1643,  granted  them  an  ex- 
emption from  all  customs,  subsidies,  and  other 
duties,  until  further  order. 

In  1644,  the  Connecticut  adventurers  purchas- 
ed of  Mr.  Fenwick,  agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
and  Lord  Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Con* 
se&icut,  for  £1600. 
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In  1C47,  died  .Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  a  pillar  <f  | 

Connecticut  colony,  and  a  great  light  of  the  | 

-churches  in  this  western  world.    He  was  bom  1 

atMarficId,  in  Leicestershire,  1586.    He  was  § 

educated  at  Emanuel   college,   Cambridge,  in  J 

England,  where  he  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  |. 

fellowship,  in  which  office  "  he  acquitted  himself  f 

with  such  ability  and  faithfulness,  as  commanded  | 

universal  admiration  and  applause.-"    It  was  in  I 

this  period  of  his  life,  that  he  had  such  deep  convic  f 

tioas  of  his  own  lost  state,  and  exposedness  to  the  f 

wrath  of  God.  as  filled  his  mind  with  anguish  and  I 

s 

horror.    With  the  singer  of  Israel  he  was  rea/ly  1 

to  exclaim,  "  While  I  suffer  thy  terrors,  O  Lord,  | 

I  am  distracted."    Afterwards,  speaking  of  these  I 

exercises,  he  said,  that  in  the  time  of  his  distress  | 

he  could  reason  himself  to  the  rule  of  duty,  and  f 

see  there  was  no  way  of  relief,  but  submission  to  f 

I 

God,  and  lying  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  waiting  fa  % 

the  divine  favour  ;  but  when  he  applied  the  rule  to  f 

practice  he  found  his  reasoning  fail  him.  | 

After  enduring  this  spirit  of  bondage  for  a  con-  1 

siderable  time,  he  received  light  and  comfort,  | 

when  his  mind  became  powerfully  and  pleasantly  | 

attached  to  religious  contemplations.    It  was  now  * 

his  custom,  when  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  to  select  * 

some  particular  promise  of  scripture,  which  l'-f  | 

repeated  and  reflected  upon  in  his  waking  hours-  i 

-  In  this  he  found  so  much  comfort  and  improve-  | 

ment,  that  he  advised  others  to  adopt  the  sanx  | 
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course.  He  now  determined  to  be  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  and  soon  entered  on  the  business,  in 
the  Vicinity  of  London.  He  was  immediately  dis- 
tinguished for  his  ministerial  talents,  especially 
for  comforting  persons  under  spiritual  troubles. 
Being  disappointed  as  to  a  desired  settlement  at 
Dedham,  he  became  a  lecturer  at  Chelmsford, 
sr.dan  assistant  to  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  incumbent  of 
the  place.  This  was  in  1626.  His  lectures  were 
soon  thronged,  and  remarkable  success  attended 
his  preaching.  A  reformation  followed,  not  only 
in  the.  town,  but  in  the  adjacent  country.  By  a 
multitude  of  inns  in  the  town,  which  are  the  ruin 
of  any  place,  the  people  of  Chelmsford  had  become 
notorious  for  their  intemperance,  and  profanation 
cfthe  sabbath.  By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
ministry,  these  vices  were  banished,  and  the  sab- 
bath visibly  sanctified  by  the  people. 

This  great  blessing  was  continued  to  them  but  a 
short  time.  In  about  four  years  his  difficulties,  on 
SCcbiint  of  his  nonconformity,  were  so  great,  that 
l>e  gave  up  his  pulpit,  and  retired  to  a  school, 
"rthich  he  kept  in  ins  own  house.  Though  his  best 
employment  was  gone,  happily  his  influence  was 
not  lost.  This  was  all  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
&c  christian  cause.  H  •  engaged  the  serious  minis- 
ters in  his  vicinity  to  establish  a  monthly  meeting 
fir  prayer  and  fasting,  and  theological  conferences. 
By  his  influence  several  pious  young  niinistc  i  s  were 
settled  around  him,  and  others  more  confirmed  in 
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the  system  of  p  nuine  gospel  truth.    So  great  \m  1 
his  popularity  at  the  time  of  his  being  silenced,  thai 
no  less  than  47  conforming  ministers  of  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  who  might  have  been  cxpefted  tobeh 
opposition  to  him,  petitioned  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  his  behalf.    They  say,  that  "  they  esteem 
and  know  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker  to  be  for 
doarine,  orthodox  ;  for  life  and  conversation, 
honest ;  for  disposition,  peaceable,  and  in  no  wisj 
turbulent  or  fattens."    These  powerful  med| 
tors  could  not  prevail. 

About  the  year  1650,  he  was  bound  over  in  I  | 
bond  of  £50  to  appear  before  the  high  commissi* 
court  which  bond  he  thought  proper  to  forfeit  Sy 
the  advice  of  Mends,  a  number  of  whom  raised 
the  money  in  his  behalf.  He  then  fled  to  Holland ; 
on  the  passage  the  vessel  in  the  night  struck  on  a 
shoal  of  sand.     Mr.  Hooker,  with  remarkable 
confidence,  assured  them  that  they  should  all  be 
preserved,  and  they  were  soon  remarkably  deliv- 
ered    In  Holland  he  preached  two  years  at  Delft 
He  was  then  called  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  u* 
employed  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ames,  be- 
tween  whom  there  was  a  mutual  esteem,  art 
affeaion.    Dr.  Ames  declared,  that  though  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  many  scholars  of  djt 
ferent  nations,  yet  he  had  never  met  with  Mr. 
Hooker's  equal,  either  for  preaching  or  disputa- 
tion. "  .  '  •  L 

But  not  finding  the  satisfaftion,  which  he  wis* 


cd  among  the  Dutch,  and  a  number  of  his  friends 
m  England,  at  this  time,  inviting  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  wilderness  of  America,  hs  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  to  prepare  for  his 
toyage  across  the  atlantic.    Soon  was  the  news 
his  arrival  spread,  and  the  officers  of  the  bishop 
«tre  in  pursuit  of  him.    At  one  time  they  knock, 
rht  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  he  and  Mr. 
Stone  were  in  conversation.    Mr.  Stone  went  to 
the  door.    The  officer  demanded  whether  Mr. 
Hooker  was  not  there.    "  What  Hooker  ?"  re- 
lied Stone,  "  Do  you  mean  Hooker  who  once 
§ved  at  Chelmsford  ?"  The  officer  answered, 
"Yes,  he."    "If  it  be  he  you  look  for,"  said 
Stone,  "  I  saw  him  about  an  hour  ago  at  such  art 
k>use  in  the  town  ;  you  had  best  hasten  there  af- 
ar him."    The  officer  took  this  evasion  for  a  suf- 
irknt  account,  went  his  way,  while  Mr.  Hooker 
concealed  himself  more  securely  till  he  went  on 
tsoord  at  the  Downs  ;  this  was  in  1633.  Mr. 
*one  and  Mr.  Cotton  were  on  board  the  same 
laipi*  None  but  Mr.  Stone  were  known  to  be 
Jtcachers  till  they  had  "got  far  into  the  main 
"ctan." 

Mr.  Hooker  arriving  at  Cambridge,  was  rcceiv- 
shvith  open  arms  by  those  of  his  friends,  who 
come  over  the  year  before,  when  he  uttered 
ese  words,  "  Now  I  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the 
;  But  multitudes  following  them,  New. 

t  '-^n  became  too  narrow  for  them  ;  accordingly-, 
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in  1656,  they  removed  to  the  fertile  spot  on  the 
delightful  banks  of  Cenneclicut  river,  which  they 
called  Hartford.  There  he  was  deserve™ 
considered  as  the  father  and  oracle  of  the  colony. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  remarkably  animated  and 
impressive  •  not  only  his  voice,  but  his  eyes,  ha 
hands,  his  every  feature,  spoke  the  holy  ardour  cf 
his  soul.  All  M  as  life  and  reality  in  his  descrijv 
tions.  It  was  not  that  theatric  flourish,  which  is 
exhibited  by  men  panting  for  admiration,  but  thai 
zeal,  which  is  kindled  by  a  coal  from  God's  altar. 
His  moving  addresses  flowed  from  his  own  ex- 
quisite relish  of  divine  things  ;  and  an  impassion! 
ed  desire  of  promoting  them  in  the  hearts  of  eth- 
ers. His  success,  like  his  services,  was  eminent 
A  single  instance  or  two  may  be  mentioned.  A 
profane  man  once,  for  his  diversion,  said  to  his 
companions,  "Come,  let  us  go  and  hear  what  ba\rl. 
ing Hooker  will  say  to  us."  For  their  sport  they 
all  went  to  Chelmsford  leclurc.  Soon  convieliw 
seized  the  mind  of  the  man.  The  word  of 
was  "  quick  and  powerful,"  and  he  retired  win 
an  awakened  and  distressed  conscience,  and 
the  subsequent  instructions  of  Mr.  Hooker,  he  be- 
came a  hopeful  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  after* 
ward  followed  him  a  thousand  leagues,  that  w| 
might  enjoy  his  preaching  as  long  as  he  lived. 

At  another  time  one  of  his  opposers  hired  f  | 
person  to  play  on  a  fiddle  in  the  porch  or  chura 
yard  ;  but  Mr.  Hooker's  vivacity  and  zeal  wvn 
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|  m  the  least  abated  ;  when  the  man  went  up 
to  the  door  to  hear  what  he  said ;  his  attention  was 
caught;  conviction  followed:  he  direaiv  made 
■s  confession  to  Mr.  Hooker,  and  ever  after  lived 
i  devout  life.  He  had  a  surprising  talent  of 
jttdung  the  consciences  of  his  hearers  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  discourses. 

When  at  the  land's  end,  he  took  his  last  view 
of  England,  saying     Farewell,  England  I  ex 
peg 'now  no  more  to  see  that  religious  zeal,  and 
Power  of  godliness,  which  I  have  seen  among  pro 
lessors  in  that  land."   He  said,  that  adversity  had 
win  its  thousands,  but  prosperity  its  ten  thou- 
sands _  He  feared  that  those,  who  had  been  zeal, 
^christians,  in  the  fire  of  persecution,  would  be 
cold  in  the  lap  of  peace..  Soexafcwere  his  ob- 
Wvations  of  Providence,  so  attentive  was  he  to 
»c  signs  of  the  times,  so  confident  of  the  an- 
».  of  prayer,  that  "the  secret  of  the  Lord  was 
»im;»  and  the  people  in  some  instances 

2"?  35  a  Pr0phet'  As  a  man  of"P^yer,  he 
-^distinguished.  He  would  say,  that  "'prayer 
*»  the  principal  part  of  a  minister's  work,  by  this 
-«  was  to  carry  on  the  rest. »  Accordingly,  he  de- 
m  one  day  in  every  month  to  private  prayer  and 
■&  be.S!des  s«ch  days,  which  he  kept 

with  his  people.  Jt  was  his  opinion,  that 
feasors  negleft  these  duties,  iniquities  will 
Mm,  and  the  love  of  many  wax  cold.  His 
^yers  m  public  were  more  fervent,  than  lengthy 
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and  adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  as  he  proceeded  his 
ardour  increased  ;  and,  as  the  last  step  of  Jacob's 
ladder  was  nearest  heaven,  the  close  of  his  prayer 
"was  often  a  rapture  of  devotion.  His  people  wert 
often  surprised  with  the  remarkable  answers  to 
his  prayers. 

Though  irascible  in  his  natural  make,  he  ac. 
quired  a  remarkable  command  of  his  temper.  He 
was  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  his  own  appre- 
kensions  to  the  better  reasons  of  others.  The 
meanest  of  his  brethren  and  children  were  treated 
by  him  with  endearing  condescension.  An  exam- 
ple occurs..  Mr.  Hooker,  immediately  after  a 
neighbour  of  his  had  sustained  some  damage,  mcl 
a  boy  notorious  for  such  mischief,  and  began  to 
accuse  and  chide  him.  The  boy  denied  the 
charge.  Mr.  Hooker  continued  his  angry7  leclure, 
"  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  see  you  are  in  a  passion, 
I'll  say  no  more  to  you,"  and  ran  off.  Upon  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Hooker  found  the  boy  could  not  be 
proved  guilty  ;  he,  therefore,  sent  for  the  boy  and 
humbly  made  his  confession,  which  with  the  good 
eounsel  he  gave  him,  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  lad.  Yet,  when  he  was  in  the 
pulpit,  he  appeared  with  such  astonishing  majesty 
and  independence,  it  was  pleasantly  said  of  him, 
He  %v mid  put  a  king  in  his  pocket,  Judges,  ar.d 
princes,  and  peasants  equally  shared  in  his  soletP 
reproofs, 
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He  had  a  remarkable  talent  of  solving  cases  of 
conscience,  and  for  this  purpose  he  set  apart  one 
«fey  in  a  week  for  any  of  his  people  to  come,  and 
propose  their  scruples  and  difficulties.  Though 
his  Own  preaching  was  generally  very  practical  and 
experimental,  he  wifely  advifed  young  ministers, 
nhen  first  settled,  to  preach  the  whole  system  of 
divinity  for  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  people.    He  had  a  most  happy  method  of 
pverning  his  church.    He  would  propound  noth- 
Blgtothem  till  it  had  been  previously  considered 
ijjrsome  of  the  principal  brethren  ;  if  at  anytime 
fee  saw  an  altercation  beginning  in  the  church,  he 
woulddelay  the  vote  till  another  opportunity,  be- 
forewhich  he  would  visit,  and  generally  gain  over 
&ose,.  who  had  objected  to  the  measure.  He 
would  say,  "  the  elders  must  have  a  church  in  a 
c'mrch,  if  they  would  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
thurch."    It  was  his  desire  to  live  no  longer,  than 
fee  could  perform  the  work  of  his  place.    Hi  s  last 
Sckness  was  short,  during- which  he  said  little. 
Being  asked  his  opinion  on  some  important  things, 
Be replied,  "1  have  not  that  work  now  to  perform  ; 
Undeclared  the  counsel  of  the  Lord."  One 
tf-hts  Friends  observed  to  him,  that  he  was  going 
50  receive  his  reward.    "  Brother,"  said  he,  "  I; 
A  going  to  receive  mercy."  When  the  awful  mo- 
ment arrived,  he  closed  his  own  eyes,  and  gently 
Poking  his  forehead,  with  a  smile  in  his  counte- 
nance, he  gave  a  little  groan  and  expired  July  7, 1647. . 
K.2. 
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History  of  Connecticut  continued,  Quaker's, 
HP 

I  HE  colony  of  Connecticut  (r. 
pressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  use  of  tobac- 
co,.  in  an  act  of  their  general  assembly  at  Hartford, 
in  1647,  wherein  it  was  ordered,  "  That  no  per- 
son  under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  nor  any  other 
that  hath  already  accustomed  himself  to  the  use 
thereof,  shall  take  any  tobacco,  until  he  shall  have 
brought  a  certificate  from  under  the  hand  of  sons 
who  are  approved  for  knowledge  and  skill  in  phy> 
ic,  that  it  is  useful  for  him  ;  and  also  that  he  hath' 
received  a  licence  from  the  court,  for  the  same. 
All  others  who  had  addicted  themselves  to  the  us 
of  tobacco  were,  by  the  same  court,  prohibited 
taking  it  inany  company,  or  at  their  labours,  u 
on  their  travels,  unless  they  were  ten  mild 
at  least  from  any  house,  or  more  than  once* 
day,  though  not  in  company,  on  pain  of  a  fine  J 
six  pence  for  each  time  ;  to  be  proved  by  one  sub- 
stantial evidence,  The  constable  in  each  town  to 
make  presentment  of  such  transgressions  to  the. 
particular  court,  and  upon  conviction,  the  fine  la 
be  paid  without  gainsaying." 

Massachusetts  and-  New  Haven  colonies  vert 
more  severe  with  the  Quakers,  than  Connection 
or  Plymouth.    Of  the  four,  Connecticut  was 
most  moderate,   The  general  court  of  New  fik 
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*en,  1658,  passed  a  severe  law  against  the  Quak- 
ers. They  introduced  their  law,  which  was  copi- 
ed from  the  act  of  the  commissioners  of  the  colo- 
nies, with  this  preamble  : 

"  Whereas  there  is  a  cursed  seel  of  heretics  late- 
ly sprung  up  in  the  world,  commonly  called  Quak- 
ers, who  take  uponthem  that  they  are  immediately 
sent  from  God,  and  infallibly  assisted  by  the  Spirit, 
|  who  yet  speak  and  write  blasphemous  opinions, 
despise  government,  and  the  order  of  God  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  speaking  evil  of  dig- 
nities, he. 

Ordered,  That  whosoever  shall  bring,  or  cause 
to  be  brought,  any  known  Quaker  or  Quakers,  or 
other  blasphemous  heretics,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  £50.  Also, 

If  a  Quaker  come  into  this  jurisdiction  on  civil 
business,  the  time  of  his  stay  shall  be  limited  by 
the  civil  authority,  and  he  shall  not  use  any  means 
to  corrupt  or  seduce  others.  On  his  first  arrival, 
-  he  shall  appear  before  a  magistrate,  and  from  him 
receive  licence  to  pass  on  his  business  :  and  (for 
the  better  prevention  of  hurt  to  the  people)  have 
one  or  more  to  attend  upon  them  at  their  charge, 
&c. .  The  penalties,  in  case  of  disobedience,  were 
whipping,  imprisonment,  labour,  and  a  deprivation 
of  all  converse  with  any  person. "~ 

For  the  second  offence,  the  person  was  to  be 
branded  in. the  hand  with  the  letUrH,  to  suffer 
imprisonment,  and  be  put  to,  labour,   For  the 
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third,  to  be  branded  in  the  other  hand,  imprison, 
ed,  &c:  as  before.  For  the  fourth,  the  offender 
was  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  imprisoned,  and  kept  to  labour,  until  sen: 
•away  at  their  ovvn  charge. 

Any  person  who  shall  attempt  to  defend  the  sen. 
timents  of  the  Quakers,  was,  for  the  third  offence, 
to  be  sentenced  to  banishment.* 

Had  the  pious  framers  of  these  laws  paid  a  due 
attention  to  the  excellent  advice  of  that  sagacious 
doctor  of  the  law,  Gamaliel,  they  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  prevented  from  the  adoption  of  such 
severe  and  unjustifiable  measures.     This  wise 
man,  when  his'countrymen  were  about  to  be  out- 
rageous  in  persecuting  the  apostles,  addressed 
them  in  the  following  words,  winch  merit  to  be 
engraved  in  letters  of  gold  :  Refrain  from  these 
men,  and  let  them  alone  ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  ibis 
work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought :  but  if  it 
be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply  ye 
be  found  even  to  fight  against  God."\    This  cli- 
vine  maxim  was  but  little,  attended  to  in  times  cf 
persecution.    Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  left  it 

*  "  This  law  continued  but  two  years,  and  was  annulled  at  thj 
restoration,  in  1660.  Virginia  had  this  law,  and  that  also  again,. 
■Witchcraft.  In  New  Haven  I  find  a  trial  or  two,  and  .no  more,  oi 
Witches,  but  never  a  condemnation  to  any  kind  of  punishment 
There  never  was  a  single  judgment  or  execution  of  the  law  upon  a 
Quaker.  Neither  witches  nor  Quakers  were  ever  condemned,  M 
on  the  least  punished  «j  the  colony  oS  ^  j.^^,  ^  ^ 
-  t  A#j,  Chap,  v. 
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j...  [wsterity  to  make  the  important  discovery,  that 
j<fsecution  is  the  direct  method  to  multiply  its  ob- 

But  these  people,  who  have  been  so  much  cen- 
tred and  ridiculed  had,  perhaps,  as  many  virtues 
?s  their  posterity.  And  it  would  be  wise  in  the 
moderns,  who  stand  elevated  upon  the  shoulders 
cf  their  ancestors,  with  the  book  of  their  experi- 
ence spread  before  them,  to  institute  their  virtues 
mid  to  veil  their  faults. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven, 
from  their  first  settlement,  increased  rapidly  ; 
tracts  of  land  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and 
new  towns  settled  from  Stamford  to  Stonington, 
aid  far  back  into  the  country,  when,  in  16G1, 
Major  John  Mason,  as  agent  for  the  colony, 
bought  of  the  natives  all  lands,  which  had  not  be- 
fore been  purchased  by  particular  towns,  and 
made  a  public  surrenclry  of  them  to  the  colony,  in 
the  presence  of  the  general  assembly.  Having 
done  these  things,  the  colonists  petitioned  king 
Charles  II.  for  a  charter,  and  their  petition  was 
panted.  Hia  Majesty,  on  the  23d  of  April,  16G2, 
issued  his  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  or- 
daining that  the  colony  of  Connecticut  should, 
forever  hereafter,  be  one  body  corporate  and  pol- 
itic, in  fact  and  in  name,  confirming  to  them  their 
ancient  grant  and  purchase,  and  fixing  their  boun- 
daries as  follows,  viz,  "  All  that  part  of  his  Maj- 
esty's dominions  \n  New  England,  in  America^ 


■ 
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bounded  east  by  Nairaganset  river,  commo^ 
called  Narraganset  Bay,  where  the  river  falleth  m 
to  the  sea  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Ma& 
sachusetts  plantation  ;  and  on  the  south  by  tht 
sea,  and  in  longitude  as  the  line  of  the  Massa! 
chusetts  colony  running  from  east  to  west,  that  is 
to  Eay,  from  the  said  Narraganset  Bay  on  the  eas', 
to  the  South  Sea  on  the  west  part,  with  the  islands 
thereunto  belonging."     This  charter  has  ever 
iince  remained  the  basis  of  the  government  ei 
Connecticut,  which  was  originally  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  patent,  120  miles  of  two  degrees  in 
breadth,  and  extending  from  Narraganset  Bay 
across  the  continent.    Connecticut  charter  com- 
prehended  the  same.    But  court  construction  ill 
1664,  limited  the  120  miles  to  the  sea  coast,  in- 
stead  of  the  two  meridional  degrees.    New  Ha- 
ven  people  had  actually  made  an  emigration  and 
settlement  under  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  at  Delaware, 
near  Philadelphia,  in  1655,  evidently  shewing 
that  it  was  the  original  understanding  that  the  Earl 
of  Warwick's  patent  extended  two  degrees  in 
breadth  below  Massachusetts.    But  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  Duke  of  York,  this  was  arbitrarily 
taken  from  the  purchasers  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal's 
title,  and  erected  into  the  colonies  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Duke. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans,  re- 
speeding  the  geography  of  America,  that  their  pa* 
vents  extended  they  knew  not  where,   Many  of 


*Ld  each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  m- 
pfable  disputes  and  mischiefs  in  the  co.omes 
H  of  which  are  not  settled  to  th.s  day.    It  .s 
f%  business  to  touch  upon  these  d.spnte  . 
,  have  only  to  observe,  that  Conneaacut  constru- 
Lher  charter  -as  authorising  them  to  pass  over 
II  York,  which  was  then  in  possesion  of 
Lubjeasofa  christian  prince,  and  churned,, n 
Se  and  breadth  mentioned  thereto,  to  the 
i  Sea.    Accordingly,  in  1754,  purchases 
S  made  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nanons,  by 
I  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connca.cnt,  call- 
ed the  Susquebamahmi  Delaware  compan.es, 
ofalargctraa  of  land  lying  west  of  Delaware  nr. 
UJ  thence  spreading  over  the  cast  and  west 
tenches  of  Susquehannah  riyer  on  wh.ch  cons.d- 
erable  settlements  were  shortly  after  made,  These 
Ktflers  were  incorporated  afterward  by  the  gen  - 
g  assembly  of  Conneaicut,  and  made  a  dtstma 
town,  by  the  name  of  mslmoreknd,  and  annexed 
to  the  county  of  Litchfield.  • '  !         '  - 
The  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  granted  to  Wil- 
liam Penr.,  in  1681,  covered  these  settlements 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  d.sputc,  winch  for  a 
long  time  was  maintained  with  warmth  on  both 
sides  the  matter  was  at  last  submitted  to  gentle- 
men chosen  for  the  purpose,  who  deeded  the  dis- 
pute in  favour  of  Pennsylvania.    Many,  however, 
still  assert  the  justice  of  the  CotmccVcut  claim, ... 
whose  favour  there  was  once  a  decis.onof  the  court. 
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It  will  not  be  considered  as  out  of  place  here  « 
observe,  that  although  Conneaicut  was  forced  ; 
yield  her  claim  to  the  lands  within  the  limits  c/ 
her  charter,  which  were  comprised  within  thatje 
Pennsylvania,  she  did  not  relinquish  the  righthl 
charter  gave  her  to  the  lands  lying  west  of  Penn. 
sylvania,  and  between  that  state  and  the  Missisipjg 
At  the  close  of  the  revolution,  she  ceded  all  her 
charter  claims  west  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Congress,* 
reserving  only  a  traft  the  width  of  the  State  \\ 
Conneaicut,  and  120  miles  in  length  ;  bounded 
east,  on  the  western  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  north 
by  Lake  Erie,  containing  nearly  four  millions  of 
acres.     This  cession  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
which  established  to  Connecticut  her  title  to  these 
lands.    The  legislature  of  Conneaicut,  in  1793, 
granted  to  the  sufferers  in  the  several  towns  that 
were  burnt  during  the  war,  a  tract,  of  half  a  million 
of  acres,  on  the  west  end  of  tins  reservation  ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1795,  sold  the  remainder, 
consisting  of  about  3,300,000  acres,  to  Oli- 
ver  Phelps,  William  Hart  and  associates,  for 
.1,200,000  dollars.    This  sum,  byanaci  of  the 
legislature  of  Conneaicut,  passed  in  June,  1795, 
is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  m  the  sev' 
eral  societies  constituted  by  law,  within  the  state; 
and  also,  in  such  societies  as  may  request  it,  and  by 
leave  of  the  general  assembly,  for  the  support  of 

•  S«e  RefoJve*  tf  Co»grcft'fw  Septic-  Mj  ljU> 
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tU christian  ministry  and  the  public  worship  of 

Two  persons  have  been  employed  to  explore 
the  traft  of  land  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
They  represent  "  that  the  shore  of  the  lake  (Erie) 
jgj  bold,  and  has  several  good  harbours;  that  the 
Und  in  general  is  level,  descending  a  little  to  the 
northwest ;  that  it  is  watered  by  two  large  and  a 
gtjmber  of  small  rivers  ;  that  it  rises  into  waving 
Kills,  but  that  there  is  not  a  mountain  of  any  size  on 
the  whole  traa  ;  that  the  soil,  generally  speaking, 
t$  of  the  first  quality  ;  and  that  there  are  several 
«.ilt  springs,  whose  waters,  it  is  asserted,  yield  as 
nuch  salt  in  proportion  as  sea  water." 

The  native  right  to  half  this  territory  was  extin- 
guished by  a  treaty  held  several  years  ago,  by 
General  Parsons.  A  great  part  of  this  traa  falls- 
fast  and  south  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians,  as  settled  by  the 
li'e  treaty,  by  General  Wayne. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnea~ 
Cd  with  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  was  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as 
'  icy  concluded,  within  their  jurisdiaion.  But 
^evv  Haven  remonstrateel  against  their  claim,  and 
refused  to  unite  with  them,  until  they  should  hear 
«^ ''England.  It  was  not  until  the  ycaiL  1665, 
vhsn  it  was  believed  that  the  king's  commission, 
had  a  design  upon  the  New  England  charters 

•  «  these  two  colonies  formed  an  union,  which  has 

^•'cr  since  amicably  subsisted  between  them, 
o 
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In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revised, 
and  the  general  court  ordered  them  to  be  printed, 
and  also,  "  that  every  family  should  buy  one  of  the 
law  books  ;  such  as  pay  in  silver  to  have  a  book 
for  twelve  pence,  such  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a 
peck  and  a  half  a  book  ;  and  such  as  pay  in  pea?, 
to  pay  two  shillings  a  book,  the  peas  at  three  shiK 
lings  the  bushel."  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this 
early  and  universal  spread  of  law  bocks,  that  tk 
people  of  Connecticut  are  to  this  day  so  fond  of 
the  law. 

In  1750,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  were  again  re. 
vised,  and  published  in  a  small  folio  volume  of 
258  pages.  .Dr.  Douglass  observes,  "  that  they 
were  the  most  natural,  equitable,  plain,  and  con- 
cise  code  of  laws,  for  plantations,  hitherto  extant/' 

There  has  been  a  rev  ision  of  them  since  the 
peace  of  1783,  in  which  they  were  greatly  and  very 
judiciously  simplified. 

The  years  1G75  and  1676,  were  distinguishedby 
the  wars  with  Phillip  and  his  Indians,  and  with 
the  Narragansets,  by  which  the  colony  was  thrown 
into  great  distress  and  confusion.  The  inroads 
of  the  enraged  savages  were  marked  with  cruel 
murders,  and  with  £re  and  devastation. 

Connecticut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in 
population.  There  have  been  more  emigrations 
from  this,  than  from  any  of  the  other  states,  and 
yet  it  is  at  present  full  of  inhabitants  This  in- 
crease may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  The 
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fjalk  of  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  sagacious 
{aisbandmen.  Their  farms  furnish  them  with  all 
the  necessaries,  most  of  the  conveniences,  and  but 
^v  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  They  of  course  must 
fse  generally  temperate,  and  if  they  choose,  can 
jobsist  with  as  much  independence  as  is  consist- 
crit  with  happiness.  The  subsistence  of  the  far- 
ffifi  is  substantial,  and  does  not  depend  on  inci- 
dental circumstances,  like  that  of  most  other  pro- 
fessions. There  is  no  necessity  of  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  business,  nor  of  a  large  stock 
&  money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Far- 
mers, who  deal  much  in  barter,  have  less  need  of 
taoney,  than  any  other  class  of  people.  The  ease 
Sfkh  which  a  comfortable  subsistence  is  obtained, 
induces  the  husbandman  to  marry  young.  The 
«ahivation  of  his  farm  makes  him  strong  and 
kalthful.  He  toils  cheerfully  through  the  day, 
sals 'the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with  a  gladsome 
kart,  at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  bounteous  God 
far  his  daily  blessing,  retires  to  rest,  and  his  sleep 
»  sweet.  Such  circumstances  as  these  have 
jEreatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increase  of  the 
cohabitants  in  this  state. 

Beside,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government, 
kid  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  over- 
grown, estates,  with  rich  and  ambitious  landlords, 
&have  an  undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the 
Action  of  civil  officers.  Property  is  equally 
snough  divided,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  as  long 
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as  estates  descend  as  they  now  do.  No  person 
qualified  by  law  is  prohibited  from  voting.  \\t 
who  has  the  most  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  mas* 
money,  is  generally  chosen  into  public  office.  As 
instances  of  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  from  the  humble 
walks  of  life,  have  arisen  to  the  first  offices  in  the 
state,  and  filled' them  with  dignity  and  reputation. 
That  base  business  of  electioneering,  which 'is  so 
directly  calculated  to  introduce  wicked  and  del 
signing  men  into  office,  is  yet  but  little  known  q 
Connecticut.  A  man  who  wishes  to  be  chosen 
into  office,  acts  wisely,  for  that  end,  when  he  keeps 
his  desires  to  himself. 

Connecticut  had  but  a  small  proportion  ofcit. 
izens  who  did  not  join  in  opposing  the  oppressive 
measures  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  active  and  in- 
fluential,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  ia 
bringing  about  the  revolution.  Her  soldiers  were 
applauded  by  the  commander  in  chief,  for  theii 
bravery  and  fidelity.  -  .'<.  y 

The  revolution,  which  so  essentially  affected 
the  government  of  most  of  the  colonies,  produced 
no  very  perceptible  alteration  in  the  governmek' 
of  Connecticut.  While  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain,  they  elected  their  own  govern- 
ors, and  all  subordinate  civil  officers,  and  .made 
their  own  laws,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as 
little  control  as  they  now  do.  Connecticut  has 
ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as  perfect  a«J 
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happy  a  republic  as  ever  existed.    She  has 
interruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both 
■  to  government  and  manners;  and,  by  these 
s,  has  avoided  those  convulsions  which  have 
5t  other  states  into  violent  parties. 
At  the  anniversary  election  of  governor  and 
-.her  public  officers,  which  is  held  yearly  at  Hart- 
rdon  the  second  Thursday  in  May,  a  sermon  is 
«ached3  which  is  published  at  the  expense  of 
estate.    On  these  occasions  a  vast  concourse  of 
~spe6table  citizens,  particularly  of  the  clergy,  are 

|  collected  from  every  part  of  the  state  ;  and  while 

I  iky  add  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the  important 
ad  joyful  transactions  of  the  day,  serve  to  exter- 
minate party  spirit,  and  to  harmonize  the  civil 

I   lad  religious  interests  of  the  state. 

Connecticut,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  has  been 
sighly  distinguished  in  having  a  succession  of  gov- 

I   mors,'  eminent  both  for  their  religious  and  pp- 

|    ikical  accomplishments.  . 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  this  colony  refused  & 
mittance  Into  the  confederation,  Narragan.. 
Indians  surrender  their  country  to  the  king  jjl  - 
England,  Roman  Catholics,  Charter  surra,, 
dered. 

Motives  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  which  are  well  known  to  have  occafion- 
ed  the  settlement  of  most  of  the  other  United 
States,  gave  birth  to  the  settlement  of  Rhode 
Island..  The  emigrants  from  England,  who 
came  to  Massachusetts,  though  they  did  not  per- 
fectly agree  in  religious  sentiments,  had  beet) 
tolerably  united  by  their  common  zeal  against  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  But  when 
they  were  removed  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
possessed  a  charter,  allowing  liberty  of  conscience, 
they  fell  into  disputes  and  contentions  among 
themselves,  Of  the  principle  of  uniformity,  the 
majority  here  were  as  fond  as  those  from  whose 
persecution  they  had  fled.  .  . 

The  true  grounds  of  religious  liberty  were  not 
embraced  at  this  time,  nor  understood  by  any 
seel.  While  all  disclaimed  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  conscience,  a  regard  for  the  public  peace, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  church  of  Christ  from 
infection,  together  withthe  obstinacy  of  the  here- 
tics, was  urged  in  justification  of  that,  which 


stripped  of  all  its  disguises,  the  light  of  nature,  and' 
fee  laws  of  Christ,  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
<$ndemn . 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  a  puritan  minister,  came 
over  to  New  England  in  1631,  and  settled  at  Sa- 
lem, assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton.    His  set- 
tkment  was  opposed  by  the  magistrates  because 
herefused  to  join  withthe  church,  at  Boston,  un- 
less they  would  make  a  public  declaration,  of  their 
repentance  for  maintaining  communion  withthe 
church  of  England,  while  in  their  native  country, 
Inconsequence  Mr.  Williams  removed  to  Plym- 
outh, where  he  remained  assistant  to  Mr.  Smith- 
three  years,  or  as  others  say  two,  and  others,  not' 
one;  when,  he  disagreed  with  some  influential 
charafters.in  that  town,  and  by  invitation  returned^ 
to  Salem,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Skelton,  wlw  had3 
lately  deceased.    His-settlcment  was  still  opposed' 
by  the  magistrates,  who  charged  him  with  main- 
taining, "  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  godly- man  to- 
have  communion  in  family  prayer,  or  in  an  oath, 
mth  such  as  they  judge  unregenerate  ;"  therefore 
he  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  taught  others 
to'follow  his  example  ;  "  that  it  is  not  lawful  for- 
an  unregenerate  man  to  pray  ;  that  the  magistrate- 
has,  nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  the  first  table  ;  that 
there  should  be  a  general  and  unlimited  toleration 
Of  all  religions ;  that  to  punish  a  man  for  foUowing- 
«Jie;diaates  of  his  conscience  was  persecution ; 
tehe  patent  which  was  granted  by  king  Charles- 
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was  invalid,  and  an  instrument  of  injustice  which 
they  ought  to  renounce,  being  injurious  to  the  na. 
tions,  the  king  of  England  having  no  power  to  disJ 
pose  of  their  lands  to  his  own  subjects."*  On 
account  of  these  sentiments,  and  for  refusing  to . 
join  with  the  Massachusetts  churches,  he  was  at 
length  banished  the  colony,,  as  a  disturber  of  the- 
peace  of  the  church  and  commonwealth. 

He  left  his  house,  wife,  and  children  at  Salem,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  sought  a  residence  within- 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts. .  Fortunately  for  Mr. . 
Williams,  he  had  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Indians,  and  learned ;  their  language, .  and  be-  - 
'  fore  he  left  the  colony,  he  had  privately  treated 
with  Canonicus  and  Osamaquin,  two  Narragan.- 
set  sachems,  for  a  traa  of  land  within  their  terri- 
tories, provided  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  settling  among  them,    These  circumstances, 
together  with  the  advice  of  governor  Winthrop,  in. 
duced  him,  with  four  of  his  friends,  after  his  banish, 
ment,  to  direct  his  course  towards  Narraganset  bay. 

He  with  his  companions  established  themselves 
first  at  Secunk  or  Seekhonck,  now  Rehoboth. 
But  that  place  being  within  the  bounds  of  Plym. 
outh  colony,  governor  Winslow,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  advised  them  to  remove  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  where  the  lands  were  not  covered  by 
any  patent.  Accordingly,  in  1636,  they  crossed 
Seekhonck  river,  and  landed  among  the  Indians, 
by  whom  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  thus 
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Isjil  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which,  "  from  a 
gjtise  of  God's  merciful  providence  tohiminhis 
distress,"  Mr.  Williams  called  Providence. 
Here  the  little  colony  were  soon  after  joined  by,  a 
timber  of  others,  and  though  they  were  secured 
gainst  the  Indians  by  the  terror  of  the  English, 
rer,  for  a  considerable  time,  they  suffered  much, 
from  fatigue  and  want  ;  but  they  enjoyed  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  consolation  of  having  "  pro- 
vided a  refuge  for  persons  persecuted  for  'con- 
science sake." 

Unhappy  religions  dissensions  still  prevailed  in 
Massachusetts  ;  and  from  a  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
the  faith,  governor  Winthrop  strove  to  extermi- 
nate: the  opinions  which  he  disapproved.  For  this 
purpose,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1637,  a  synod  was" 
convened  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge)  to  whom 
eighty  erroneous  opinions  were  presented  ;  these 
were  debated  and  unanimously  condemned.  At 
a  court  holden  at  the  same  place,  the  following 
October,  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
Underbill,  the  leading  characters  who  had  em- 
braced these  errors,  were  banished,  and  several 
others  were  censured  for  seditious  conduct.  A 
number  who  had  signed  a  seditious  petition  to  the 
general  court,  in  which  they  charge  thern  with 
having  condemned  the  truth  of  Christ,  those,  who 
refused  to  retract,  were  disarmed.  Of  these,  fifty 
eight  belonged  to  Boston,  six  to  Salem,  three  to 
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Newbury,  five  to  Roxbury,  two  to  Ipswich,  ^ 
two  to  Charleston. 

The  subsequent  election  of  civil  officers  nil! 
carried  by  a  party  spirit  excited  by  religious  cert 
troversy,  but  the  orthodox  party  maintained  jjjgl 
ascendency,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  was  re-elec\t5 
governor.  Those  who  were  banished  by  the  court, 
joined  by  a  number  of  their  friends,  left  the  cola, 
ny,  and  went  in  quest  of  a  new  place  for  settlement 
They  first  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  the* 
were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  witfc 
whom  they  remained  for  some  time. 

In  March,  1638,  two  sachems,  by  virtue  of  their 
authority,  and  in  consideration  of  fifty  fathoms  of 
white  beads,,  sold  to  Mr.  Coddington  (one'  of  the 
jnostrespeftable  of  these  exiles)  and  his  associates, 
the  great  island  of  Aquidneck,  and  the  other  isles 
in  Narraganset  bay,  except  two  which  had  been 
previously  sold.  The  natives  soon  after  agreed^ 
upon  receiving  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes,  to  re- 
move  before  die  next  winter.  The  largest  island 
was  soon  after  called  Rhode  Island.  Having  thus 
acquired  a  tide  and  possession  on  considerations 
which  gave  satisfaction  to  the  original  owners, 
they  here  established  themselves ;  and  copying  the 
conduct  of  their  neighbours,  they  formed  a  simi- 
lar association  for  the  purposes  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Though  the  numbers  associated  were  few, 
yet  the  soil  being  fruitful,  and  the  climate  agre  a- 
bje,  many  persons  soon  resorted  where  they  found 
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Sfetion,  and  the  island,  in  a  few  years,  became 
J  populous  as  to  send  out  colonists  to  the  adja- 
shores.   The  little  colony  ele&ed  Mr.  Cod- 
pton their  judge  and  chief  magistrate,  imp 
J;iman  came  to  America  in  1630,  and  settled 
^  Boston  as  a  merchant.    After  his  removal  to 
jibode  Island,  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the 
friends,  and  became  the  father  of  that  denomina- 
ggj  of  christians  in  that  colony.    Their  yearly 
meting  was  held  in  hishouse  tilFhis  death,  in  1638. 
Mr.  John  Clarke  was  another  principal  chara&er 
Mong  the  exiles  ;  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  liberty 
i conscience,  he  voluntarily  abandoned  the  colo- 
jy.of  Massachusetts  and  settled  in  Rhode  Island, 
fetere,  in  1644,  he  founded  a  Baptist  church. 
The  first  settlement  on  Rhode  Island  was  made 
a  the  north  end,  and  called  Portsmouth.  In  1639e 
mother  settlement  was  begun  at  the  south  west 
r.;t  of  the  island  on  a  fine  harbour,  which  they 
Newport.    From  the  convenience  of  this 
brfymr,  the  fertility  and  pleasantness  of  the  island, 
ttitjie  wealth  of  the  first  setders,  this  place  had  a 
apid  growth,  and  in  a  few  years  became  the  capi- 
of  the  colony.    The  government  which  they 
-Wished  was  of  the  democratic  kind.  The  chief 
^gistrate  and  four  assistants  were  invested  with 
m  of  the  executive  powers ;  the  remainder,  with 
■  legislative  authority,  was  exercised  by  the 
of  the  people  ia  town  meetings. 
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The  colonies  at  Providence  and  Rhode  IslaaS 
at  different  periods,  received  large  accessions  h.% 
the  denominations  of  Baptists  and  Friends,  wfe ; 
were  persecuted  in  other  colonies.  What  distil 
guishes  these  colonies  from  all  others  is,  that  the? 
were  settled  on  a  "  plan  of  entire  religious  liberty; 
men  of  every  denomination  being  equally  prott& 
ed  and  countenanced,  and  enjoying  the  honour 
and  offices  of  government." 

The  inefficacy  of  a  voluntary  government,  and 
the  want  of  a  patent  to  legalize  their  proceeding 
was  soon  experienced  by  the  colonists  at  Provj. 
dence  and  Rhode  Island.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1643,  they  sent  Mr.  Roger  Williams  to  Eng. 
land,  as  their  agent,  to  procure  for  them  a  charter 
from  the  crown.  .  On  his  arrival  at  London,  he 
found  that  king  Charles  I.  had  been  driven  from 
his  capital  ;  he  of  course  applied  to  those  who  had 
assumed  the  power.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  his  former 
associate  and  friend  in  America,  received  him 
kindly,  and  aided  his  views.  In  March,  1644, 
through  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  governor  and 
admiral  of  all  the  plantations,  he  obtained  froos 
Parliament,  "  a  free  and  absolute  charter  of  chi 
incorporation  of  Providence  plantations  in  Nan* 
ganset  bay,"  investing  the  inhabitants  with  the  re- 
quisite authority  to  govern  themselves,  butac* 
cording  to  the  laws  of  England, 

Mr.  Williams  was  well  received  by  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  Parliament,  and  when  he 
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ens  about  to  embark  for  America  they  gave  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  governor  and  as- 
sistants of  Massachusetts,  in  which  they  repre- 
sented the  merits  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  advised 
to  the  performance  of  all  friendly  offices  rowird 
hJm.  This  letter  had  the  effect,  to  ameliorate  u:e 
differences  which  had  subsisted  between  Mr. 
Williams  and  the  Massachusetts  colony ;  and 
there  was  afterwards  a  profession  of  christian  love 
and  mutual  correspondence  between  them.  Yet 
while  Mr.  Williams  retained  what  were  deemed 
dangerous  principles,  the  governor  and  assistants 
<ff  Massachusetts  thought  it  inexpedient  to  grant 
him  liberty  of  ingress  and  egress,  lest  the  people 
should  be  drawn  away  with  his  erroneous 
opinions. 

When,  in  1643,  the  dangers  and  necessities  of 
the  New  England  colonies  induced  them  to  think 
offorming  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  support 
and  defence,  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  planta- 
tions were  desirous  of  uniting  in  the  plan;  but  Mas- 
sachusetts, disliking  their  religious  sentiments,  op- 
posed their  motion,  and  refused  them  a  seat  in  the 
convention  for  forming  the  confederacy.  Thus 
forsaken  of  their  neighbours,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  devise  other  means  of  safety.  They  ac- 
cordingly cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sachems  with  assiduity  and  success,  and 
W  a  short  time  acquired  such  an  influence  with 
as  to  procure  from  the  Narraganset  chiefs, 
13  1644;  a  formal  surrender  of  their  country  to 
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kins  Charles  I.  in  right  of  his  crown,  in  consider, 
ationof  his  protection  of  them  against  their  enp. 
mies.  This  territory  was  afterwards  called  tit 
King's  Province. 

The  people  of  these  plantations,  thus  empower, 
edto  manage  their  own  affairs,  in  the  true  spin: 
of  democracy,  convened  an  assembly  in  May,  1647, 
composed  of  the  body  of  freemen,  in  the  seA-enl 
plantations.     Several  salutary  regulations  were 
adopted.    The  executive  power,  by  this  assem- 
bfy,  was  vested  in  a  president.    This  form  of  gov. 
crnment,  so  agreeable  to  their  inclinations  and 
-  views,  they  did  not  long  enjoy  in  tranquillity,  k 
.was  suspended  in  October,  1652,  by  an  order  of 
the  council  of  state  for  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Parliament  wished  to  acquire  a  participation,  at 
least,  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  by  establish- 
ing here  those  plans  of  reformation,  which  they  aU 
tempted  in  Massachusetts,  and  w  hich  they  aW 
ly  effected  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.   But  Prov- 
idence and  Rhode  Island,  deriving  the  same  ad- 
vantages from  the  distractions  which  soon  after 
ensued  in  England,  that  die  colonics  have  ahvavs 
taken  of  the  disorders  of  the  sovereign  state,  re- 
sumcd  its  form  of  government.    And  this  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  without  farther  interruption,  % 
the  Restoration.  ■— - 

That  event  gave  great  satisfaction  to  these  po- 
tations. They  immediately  proclaimed  Charlo 
II.  and  not  long  after  sent  Mr.  Clarke,  as  thei 
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•jjcnt,  to  the  court  of  that  monarch,  to  solicit  for 
^patent,  which  was  deemed  in  New  England  so 
jssential  to  real  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  Sept.  1662, 
^obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes.    Yet,  owing 
©the  opposition  of  Connecticut,  the  present  char- 
&r  was  not  finally  passed  till  July,  1663.  The  im- 
migrations, beforementioned,  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  subsequent  settlements  at  Provi- 
dence and  Rhode  Island,   were  recapitulated  ; 
a which  being  convenient  for  commerce,"  says 
she  patent,  "  may  much  advance  the  trade  of  this 
realm,  and  greatly  enlarge  the  territories  thereof;" 
ind  being  willing  to  encourage  the  undertaking  of 
lis  subjects,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  which 
belonged  to  them  as  Englishmen,  he  conferred  on 
them  ample  liberty  in  religion,  and  special  privi- 
kges  with  regard  to  jurisdiction.    The  patentees, 
sad  such  as  should  be  admitted  free  of  the  society, 
fere  incorporated  by  the  name  of"  The  govern- 
ed and  company  of  the  English  colony  of  Rhode 
&and  and  Providence."    The  supreme,  or  legis- 
-;*ive  power,  was  invested  in  an  assembly  ;  the" 
vjfistkuent  members  were  to  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  assistants,  and  such  of  the  freemen  as 
teould  be  chosen  by  the  towns  ;  but  the  governor) 
ft  deputy  governor,  and  six  assistants  were  to  be 
Sftypys  present.    Thus  constituted,  the  assembly 
^empowered  to  make  ordinances,  and  forms  of 
twernment  and  magistracy,  for  the  rule  of  the 
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lands  and  inhabitants  ;  so  that  they  should  not  be 
repugnant,  but  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  place  and  people , 
to  erect:  such  courts  of  justice  for  determining  aJJ 
acts  within  the  colony,  as  they  should  think  fir  j 
to  regulate  the  manner  of  elections  to  places  of 
trust,  and  of  freemen  to  the  assembly  ;  to  impose 
lawful  punishments,  pecuniary  and  corporal,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  other  corporations  within 
the  realm  ;  and  to  pardon  such  criminals,  as  they 
should  think  fit.  That  the  inhabitants  might  be 
religiously  and  civilly  governed,  a  governor,  de- 
puty governor,  and  ten  assistants  were  appointed  fix 
the  management  of  their  affairs  ;  and  they  were 
authorised  to  execute  the  ordinances  beforemeiv 
ticned,  which  every  one  was  commanded  to  obey. 

The  governor  and  company  were  enabled  t<> 
transport  such  merchandize  and  persons,  as  were 
not  prohibited  by  any  statute  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
"  paying  such  customs  as  are,  and  ought  to  be 
paid  for  the  same."  They  were  empowered  to 
exercise  martial  law,  and  upon  just  causes,  to  in- 
vade and  destroy  the  native  Indians  and  other  ene- 
mies. There  was  granted  to  the  governor  and 
company,  and  their  successors,  4 '  that  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  crown,  in  New  England,  ccrv 
taining  the  islands  in  Narraganset  bay,  and  the 
countries  and  parts  adjacent.  To  be  holden  of  tM 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  common  soccage." 
The  inhabitants  of  those  territories  and  their  ch> 
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dren,  were  declared  fully  intitled  to  the  same 
immunities,  as  if  they  had  resided,  or  had  been 
born  within  the  realm  ;  and  to  guard  against  the 
experienced  oppressions  of  Massachusetts,  they 
were  enabled  to  pass  and  repass  through  any  oth- 
er English  colonies,  and  to  traffic  with  them. 
But  with  this  proviso,  that  nothing  should  hinder 
any  subjects  whatsoever  from  fishing  on  the  coasts 
of  New  England. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  such  were  the  privileges  conferred  by 
it.   The  government  of  this  Province  was  admin- 
istered to  the  satisfaction  of  Charles  II.  during  the 
remainder  of  . his  reign.    By  the  charter  of  this 
Province,  "  None  were  at  anytime  thereafter  to  be 
molested,  for  any  difference  in  matters  of  relig, 
ion     yet  the  first  assembly,  that  convened  under 
this  charter,  in  March,  1663,  among  a  variety  of 
other  ordinances  and  laws,  enacted  one  declara- 
tive of  the  privileges  of  his  majesty's  subjects  ;  in 
which  they  say,  "  that  all  men  of  competent  es-; 
tates,  and  of  civil  conversation,  Roman  Catholics 
only  excepted,-  shall  be  admitted  freemen,  or  may 
choose,  or  be  chosen,  colonial  officers."    By  this 
act,  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  immedi- 
ately commenced,  by  depriving  them  of  the  rights 
of  citizens,  in  violation  of  their  charter  privileges. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  a  peo- 
pk3  who  have  been  singular  for  their  attachment  to, 
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and  zealous  in  defending,  the  doctrine  of  univer. 
sal  freedom  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne, 
the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  ini. 
mediately  transmitted  to  him  an  address,  in  which 
they  acknowledged  their  subjection  to  him ,  pledged 
themselves  to  obey  his  authority,  and  asked,  in  re. 
turn,  for  the  protection  of  their  chartered  privileges. 
This  address,  did  not,  however,  avail  to  protect 
them  against  the  effects  of  the  plans  of  reform  in 
New  England,  resolved  on  by  the  British  court. 
Articles  of '  *  high  misdemeanour  were  exhibited  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Planta. 
lions,  against  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
colony  of  PJiocle  Island  and  Providence,"  in 
which,  among  other  things,  they  are  charged  with 
neglecting  to  keep  an  authentic  record  of  their 
laws  ;  with  refusing  to  permit  the  inhabitants  to 
have  copies  of  them  ;  with  rasing  or  cancelling 
their  laws  as  they  please,  without  consent  of  the 
assembly,  and  with  administering  the  government, 
and  justice,  without  taking  the  legal  oaths.  These 
charges  were  referred  to  the  attorney  general,  Ju- 
ly, 1685,  with  orders  immediately  to  issue  a  writ 
of  quo  warranto  against  their  patent.  The  govern- 
or and  company  were  served  with  a  regular  notice 
of  the  process,  which  had  been  issued  against  them, 
.and  they  were  put  upon  their  defence  ;  they  de- 
clined standing  a  suit  with  their  king.    In  full  as- 
sembly, they  passed  an  act  formally  surrendering 
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to  his  majesty  their  charter,  with  all  the  powers  it 
contained.  This  act,  it  is  said,  "  was  afterwards 
made  way  with,  agreeably  to  a  common  prac- 
tice."* 

.  The  governor  and  company  afterwards  assem- 
bled, and  on  serious  consideration  of  the  suit  in- 
stituted against  them,  agreed  upon  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  in  which  they  pray,  that  their  charter 
privileges,  civil  and  religious,  might  be  continued  ; 
that  "  all  things  wherein  they  have  been  weak  and 
short,  through  ignorance,  may  be  remitted  and 
pardoned."    They  conclude,  by  "  prostrating 
their  all  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  with  entire  resolu- 
tion to  serve  him  with  faithful  hearts."  Such 
servile  language  was  improper  for  freemen  to  uses . 
or  for  the  ruler  of  a  free  people  to  receive.    It  fail- 
ed of:  its  intended  effect.   No  sooner  was .  the  ad- 
dress received,  than  the  committee  of.the  colonies,, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  king,.ordered,  that  Sir 
.  Edmund  Andros,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
should  demand  the  surrender  of  their  charter,  and 
govern  them  in  the  manner  the  other  colonies  of 
New  England  were  governed.    At  the  same  time 
they  were  assured  of.  his  majesty's  protection, 
and  of  his  determination  to  exercise  no  other  au- 
thority over  them,  than  what  was  common  to  the 
other  plantations.     Accordingly,  in  December, 
3686,  Andros  formally  dissolved  the  government 
°f  Rhode  Island,  broke  their  seal,  assumed  the 
ttins.of  government,  and  selected  five  of  the  cat- 
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izens,  and  formed  them  into  a  legislative  council. 
This  state  of  things  continued  scarcely  two  years, 
when  the  revolution  of  1688,  put  an  end  to  the  ty. 
rannic  authority  of  Andros,  in  this  and  the  other 
colonies.  Their  charter  wasjresumed,-  and  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  the  civil 
administration  of  their  government. 


CHAP.  XIV,. 
War  with  the  Pequct  Indians. 

In  1634,  the  Indians  murdered  Cap:. 
Stone  and  Capt.  Norton,  with  six  others,  in  a  bark 
sailing  up  Connecticut  river.  The  next  year  they 
killed  part  of  a  crew,  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  Long  Island.  In  the  year  1636,  at  Block  Isl- 
and, they  killed  Mr.  Oldham,  To  obtain  satis- 
faction for  these  injuries,  the  governor  and  council 
of  Massachusetts  sent  ninety  men,  who  sailed  un, 
der  the  command  of  captains  Endicott,  Underbill, 
and  Turner.  They  had  commission  to  put  to 
death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  but  to.,  spare  the 
women  and  children,  to  make  them  prisoners, 
and  take  possession  of. the  Island,  Then  they 
were  to  visit  the  Pequots,  and  demand  the  mur- 
derers of  Capt.  Stone,  and  the  other  English  ;  and 
'a  thousand  fathom  of  wampum  for  damages,  and 
some  of  their  children  for  hostages,   Force  \\~ 
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w  be  employed  if  they  refused.  They  arrived  m 
ESfember  at  Block  Island  ;  the  wind  being  north- 
east, and  a  high  surf,  it  was  difficult  landing.  A- 
^u't  40  Indians  gave  a  shot  from  their  bows  and 
fled.  The  island  was  covered  with  bushes,  but 
had  no  good  timber.  They  traversed  it  for  two 
days,  burned  two  villages  of  wigwams,  and  some 
corn,' of  which  there  was  about  200  acres,  and 
then  retired. 

They  first  dire&ed  their  course  for  Connecticut 
river ;  thence  they  took  twenty  men,  and  two 
shallops  to  assist  them,  and  returned  to  Pequot 
river,  (now  the  Thames)  "  landing  in  much  dan- 
ger, the  shore  being  high,  ragged  rocks."  This 
is  accurately  descriptive  of  Groton.    Three  hun- 
dred natives  were  soon  assembled,  who  trifling 
with  the  demand  of  Endicott,  encouraging  him, 
yet  delaying  to  observe  his  demand,  he  assured 
them  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 
They  immediately  withdrew  ;  when  they  had 
proceeded  beyond  musket  shot,  he  pursued  them ; 
two  of  them  were  killed,  and  others  wounded; 
the  English  burned  their  wigwams  and  returned. 
The  next  day  they  went  on  shore  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  burned  their  wigwams,  and  spoiled  their 
canoes,  and  returned  to  Narraganset,  and  thence 

to  Boston. 

.After  the  troops  left  Pequot  river,  the  20  men 
ofSaybrook  lay  wind  bound,  when  they  under, 
took  to  fetch  away  the  Indians'  corn.  Having 
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carried  one  load,  and  supplied  themselves  a  second 
time,  the  Indians  assaulted  them  ;  they  returned 
the  fire,  which  was  continued  most  of  the  after, 
noon.  One  of  the  English  was  wounded.  Two 
days  after,  five  men  at  Saybrook  were  attacked  b 
the  field,  one  was  taken  prisoner,  the  others  fled, 
one  having  five  arrows  in  him.  A  fortnight  after, 
three  men  in  the  same  neighbourhood  were  fowl, 
ing,  two  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  killed  a  cow,  burned  a  house, 
some  out  houses,  and  stacks  of  hay. 

October  21,  Miantonomo,  the  sachem  of  Nar- 
raganset,  came  to  Boston  with  two  sons  of  Canon- 
icus,  another,  sachem,  "  and  twenty  sanops." 
Twenty  musketeers  met  him  at  Roxbury..  The 
sachems  declared,  that  they  had  always  loved  the 
English,  and  desired  firm  peace  with  them,  that 
they  would  continue  the  war  with  the  Pequots  and 
their  confederates,  till  they  were  subdued,  and  de- 
sired that  we  would  do  so  ;  that  they  would  deliv- 
er our  enemies  to  us  or  kill  them  ;  and  desiring 
that  if  any  of  theirs  should  kill  our  cattle,  that  we 
would  not  kill  them,  but  cause  them  to  make  sat- 
isfaction. This  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty 
established.  They  were  also  to  return  fugitive  ser- 
vants, to  furnish  guides  for  our  troops  when  they 
marched  against  the  Pequots,  and  they  were  not  to 
approach  our  plantations,  during  the  war,  without 
some  Englishman  or  known  Indian. 

About  this  time,  the  governor  of  Plymouth 
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wrote  to  Massachusetts,  that  they  had  occasioned 
a  war  by  provoking  the  Pequots,  casting  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  late  expedition.  It  was  replied,  that 
{bey  could  not  safely  pursue  them  without  a  guide, 
lhat  they  went  not  to  make  war,  but  to  obtain  jus- 
tice, that  they  had  killed  13  men,  and  burned  60 
wigwams,  which  was  sufficient  satisfaction  for  four 
tsrfive,  whom  they  had  murdered.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  a  bark  coming  elown  Connecticut 
river,  one  Tilly,  the  master,  went  on  shore  to  kill 
fowls,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  They  cut  off  his 
hands  and  feet,  after  which  he  lived  three  days.  At 
the  same  time,  they  killed  another  man  in  a  canoe. 

The  next  spring,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  de- 
clared their  dislike  of  the  Pequot  expedition,  ex- 
pressing their  hope,  that  Massachusetts  would 
continue  the  war,  and  offered  assistance.  Capt. 
Underbill,  with  20  men,  was  sent  to  Saybrook  to 
defend  it  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians.  In  May, 
Jhe  Indians  at  Weathersfield  killed  six  men^  and 
three  women,  and  took  two  maids  prisoners,  and 
killed  twenty  cows.* 

The  Indians  becoming  more  daring,  and  the 
linger  increasing,  it  was  universally  resolved  to 
Jnake  a  vigorous  effort  to  repel  the  evil.  Their 
success  in  flying  from  the  English  at  Groton,  had 
Sreatly  encouraged  them.  They  boasted  of  this  at 
Saybrook  fort,  that  they  had  deluded  the  English, 
&at  their  god,  "  was  all  one  flye,"  that  "  the  Eng- 
fcinirian  was  all  one  squaw."  .  , 
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Massachusetts  raised  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,*  beside  fortyf  previously  sent  to  Narrs, 
ganset  ;  Mr.  Stoughton  was  the  commander,  aw| 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  their  chaplain,  "  to  sound 
the  silver  trumpet  of  die  gospel  before  them.*' 
These  two  were  designated  by  lot,  "  with  public 
invocation  of  God. "  Connecticut  raised  ninety 
men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Mason.  Cap?, 
Underhill  joined  the  expedition  with  nineteen  of 
the  garrison.  Uncas,  the  sachem  of  Mohegan, 
lent  his  assistance.  Before  they  marched  for  the 
enemies'  country,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Hartford 
made  them  an  address  to  the  following  purpose.  % 

IZLLOi'/  SOLDIERS,  COVNTRTMEN,  AND  COMPANIONS, 

You  are  this  day  assembled  by  the  inevitable 
providence  of  God.  You  are  not  collected  by 
wild  fancy,  nor  ferocious  passions.  It  is  not  a  tu« 
multuous  assembly  whose  actions  are  abortive, 
or  if  successful  produce  only  theft,  rapine,  rape, 
and  murder,  crimes  inconsistent  with  nature's 
light,  inconsistent  with  a  soldier's  valour.  You, 
rny  dear  hearts,  were  selected  from  your  neigh- 
bours, by  the  godly  fathers  of  the  Jand,  for  your 
known  courage  to  execute  such  a  work.  Your 
cause  is  the  cause  of  heaven ;  the  enemy  have 
blasphemed  your  God,  and  slain  his  servants ;  yoa 
are  only  the  ministers  of  his  justice.  J  elo  not  pre- 
tend that  your  enemies  are  careless,  or  indifferent- 
No,  their  hatred  is  inflamed  ;  their  lips  thirft  fof 
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!*?ood ;  they  would  devour  you  and  all  the  people 
of  God.    But,  my  brave  soldiers,  their  guilt  has 
leached  the  clouds ;  they  are  ripe  for  destruction ; 
sfo-ir  Cruelties  are  notorious,  and  cruelty  and  cow' 
srdice  are  always  united.    There  is,  ■therefore, 
filling  to  prevent  your  certain  and  complete  vie' 
m,  but  their  nimble  feet,  their  impenetrable 
swamps  and  woods.  From  these  your  fmall  num. 
bers  will  entice  them,  or  your  courage  drive  them. 
\  I  now  put  the  question,  who  would  not  fight  in 
fuch  a  cause,  fight  with  undaunted  boldnefs  ?  Do 
you  wish  for  more  encouragement  ?  More  I  give 
you.    Riches  waken  the  soldier's  sword,  and 
though  you  will  not  obtain  silver  and  gold  on 
the  field  of  victory,  you  will  secure  what  is  infi- 
nitely more  precious.    You  will  secure  the  liber- 
tks,  the  privileges,  the  lives  of  Christ's  church  in 
p  new  world.    You  will  procure  safety  for  your 
tfFe&ionate  wives,  fafety  for  "  your  harmless,  prat- 
Jig,  smiling  babes."    You  will  secure  all  the 
blessings  of  goodness  and  mercy,  enjoyed  by  the 
People  of  God,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
distinguished  was  the  honour  conferred  on  David 
O  his  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  ;  this 
honour,  O  ye  courageous  soldiers  of  God,  is  now 
feepared  for  you.    You  will  now  execute  his  ven- 
Stance  on  the  heathen  ;  you  will  bind  their  kings 
«  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron. 

But  perhaps  fome  one  may  fear  that  a  fatal  ar- 
!&g  will  deprive  him  of  this  high  honour.  Let 
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every  faithful  foldier  of  Jesus  Christ  be  assured, 
that  if  any  servant  be  taken  away,  it  is  merely  be. 
cause  the  honours  of  this  world  are  too  narrow  f« 
his  reward  ;  an  everlasting-  crown  is  set  upon  his 
head,  because  the  rewards  of  this  life  are  insuffi; 
cient.  March  then,  with  christian  courage,  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  ;  march  with  faith  in  his  di- 
vine promises,  and  soon  your  fwords  shall  find 
your  enemies,  soon  they  shall  fall  ljke  leaves  cf 
the  forest  under  your  feet. 

On  their  way  to  the  Pequot  country,  from  Say. 
brook,  they  sent  out  a  party  of  Indians,  who  met 
seven  Pequots,  of  whom  they  killed  five,  and 
took  one  ;  him  they  tortured,  and  set  all  their 
heads  on  the  fort ;  so  contagious  are  maligna! 
passions.  This  was  done,  because  they  had  tor- 
tured  some  of  our  men  taken  captive. 

The  army  sailed  from  Connecticut  river,  pass- 
ed Pequot,  or  the  Thames,  and  entered  the  Nar- 
raganset  or  Mistick.  They  were  joined  by  firt 
hundred  Narraganset  Indians  ;  but  as  the  array 
marched  to  the  intended  scene  of  action,  thesf 
daring  sons  of  war  fell  in  the  rear  or  fled.  So  ter- 
rible was  the  name  of  Sassacus,  who  was  in  cnt 
of  the  two  forts  where  the  Pequots  had  assent 
bled,  and  which  the.l£nglish  designed  immediate- 
ly to  assault:  "  Sassacus,"  they  said,  "was: 
one  a  Gcd,  nobody  could  kill  him."  The  artBj 
silently  moved,  by  the  light  of  the  moontowart! 
the  nearest  fort.  'Wequash,  their  guide  and  spf* 
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brought  them  word,  that  the  Pequots  in  the  fort 
were  all  asleep.   Seeing  the  English  vessels  pass 
them  in  the  course  of  the  clay ;  supposing  they 
kd  returned. home  in  terror,  they  had  sung  and 
ted  with  joy  till  midnight,  and  were  now  buri- 
ed in  deep  sleep.    Captain  Mason  approached  the 
cast  side,  and  Underbill  the  west  side  of  the  fort ; 
3  dog  barked  ;  the  centinel  awoke ;  he  cried,  Wan- 
mix,  Wannux,  i.  e.  English,  English  ;  the  troops 
soorf  entered  the  fort,  which  consisted  of  trees  set 
in  the  ground,  two  winding  passages  being  left 
open ;  a  dreadful  carnage  followed.   Instantly  the 
guns  of  the  English  were  direaed  to  the  floors  of 
die  wigwams,  which  were  covered  with  their 
Sleeping  inhabitants.  Terrible  was  the  consterna- 
tion,  to  be  roused  from  their  dreams  by  the  blaze 
ad  thunder  of  the  English  musketry ;  if  they 
came  forth  the  English  swords  waited  to  pierce 
them ;  if  they  reached  the  pallisadoes,  and  at. 
tempted  to  climb  over,  the  fatal  balls  brought 
them  down  ;  their  combustible  dwellings,  crowd. 
«d  together,  were  soon  in  flames  ;  many  of  them 
roasted  and  burned  to  death,  pthW^p  venture 
out;  others  fled  back  tolhdrlkirpin/hbufcs  and 
were  consumed  to  escape*t£e*E5gU^Words.* 
The  English  endeavoured L^saye  thegminen  and  ' 
children  alive,  which  the  nfcn observjr^tr angtiiSh 
«d  dying  terror,  cried,  Isquaw,  I  squaw,  in  hopes 
^finding  mercy;  but  their  hour  jvas  come.  Their 
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dwellings  being  wrapt  in  fire,  the  army  retired 
and  surrounded  the  fort ;  to  escape  was  impossi. 
ble  ;  like  a  herd  of  deer  they  fell  before  the  deadly 
weapons  of  the  English.  The  earth  was  soon 
drenched  in  their  blood  and  covered  with  their 
bodies.  In  a  few  minutes  five  or  six  hundred 
of  them  lay  gasping  in  their  blood,  or  silent  in 
death.  The  darkness  of  the  forest,  the  blaze  of 
the  dwellings,  the  rivulets  of  blood,  the  ghastly 
looks  of  the  dead,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  the  yells  of 
the  friendly  savages,  presented  a  scene  of  sublini- 
ity  and  horror  indescribably  dreadful. 

The  same  "morning,  May  £0,  1637,  their  pin. 
naces  arrived  with  provisions  in  Pequot  harbour, 
to  relieve  their  necessities.  They  were  in  the 
country  of  their  enemies  ;  the  mighty  Sassacus 
and  his  garrison  were  near,  ready  to  fall  upcri 
them  ;  they  were  parched  with  thirst,  and  fainting 
with  hunger.  But  they  directed  their  march  for 
Pequot  harbour,  which  they  considered  six  miles 
distant.  On  the  way  they  were  assailed  bf 
three  hundred  savages,  furious  as  bears  bereavco 
of  their  whelps.  Being  repelled  with  courage  they 
retired  ;  when  they  found  their  slaughtered  friends 
at  the  fort,  their  grief  and  madness  was  indescri- 
bable ;  they  stamped  the  ground  ;  they  tore  their 
hair  ;  they  roared  and  howled  like  wolves  of  the 
forest, 
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H  The  Massachusetts  troops,  under  Capt.  Stough. 
ton,  did  not  arrive  till  the  latter  part  of  June.  By 
the  assistance  of  the  Narragansets,  they  surround- 
ed a  swamp  and  took  eighty  captives,  thirty  of 
them  were  men,  all  of  whom,  excepting  two  sa- 
chems, they  killed.    Those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Connecticut  forces  retired  to  the  fort  of 
Sassacus-.;  they  upbraided  him  with  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  they  separated  ;  they  were  scattered  over 
the  country.  All  the  other  tribes-exulted  in  their 
fell,  attacked  and  killed  them  wherever  they  found 
them,  or  sent  them  to  the  English  as  prisoners,,  or 
having  killed  them,  sent  their  heads  and  limbs.  . 
;  Captain  Stoughton  and  his  company  pursued  a 
party  beyond  Connecticut  river,  but  not  finding 
them,  he  returned  to  Pequot  river,  where  he  heard 
of  a  hundred  ;  he  marched,  found  and  killed  twen- 
ty two  men,  took  .two  sachems  and  a  number  of 
women  and  children,  thirty  of.  whom  were  given 
to  the  Narragansets^  forty  eight  were  sent  to  Bos- 
ton, who  were  placed  in  different  families, 
i  A  few  elays  after,  Capt.  Stoughton  being  joined 
by  Capt.  Mason  and  troops  of  Connecticut,  sailed 
for  New  Haven  with  eighty  men,    They  killed 
six  Indians,  and  took  two. .  At  a  head  of  land  east 
of  New  Haven,  now  Guilford,  they  beheaded  two 
sachems,  and  called  the  place  Sachem's  Head, 
which  name  it  still  retains.    A  Pequot  prisoner 
had  his  life  given  him  on  condition  of  his  fineling 
Sassacus  ;  he  found  him,  and  brought  the  intelfb. 
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gence  to  the  English  ;  but  Sassacus  suspecting  the 
mischief,  with  Mononotto,  another  famous  chief, 
fled  to  the  Mohawks.  In  a  swamp,  three  miles 
west  of  Fairfield,  eighty  of  their  men  and  two  hur*. 
dred  women  and  children  had  concealed  them- 
selves.  Capt.  Stoughton,  by  information  from  a 
Pequot  spy,  whom  he  had  employed,  discovered 
them ;  Lieutenant  Davenport  and  two  or  three 
others  endeavouring  to  enter,  were  badly  wound- 
ed. A  fire  was  kept  up  for  several  hours,  when 
the  Indians  desired  a  parley  and  offered  to  yield. 
They  came  forth  in  small  numbers,  during  the  af- 
ternoon, in  which  time  two  hundred  women  and 
children  had  resigned  themselves,  with  the  sachem 
of  the  place;  but  night  coming  on,  the  men  would 
not  come  out,  and  declared  they  would  fight,  ac- 
cordingly a  constant  firing  was  kept  up  all  night. 
Toward  morning,  it  being  very  dark,  the  Pequots 
crept  silently  out  of  the  swamp  and  fled.  So  ter- 
minated the  Pequot  war,  and  Pequot  nation. 
Sassacus,  with  twenty  or  thirty  attendants,  had 
fled  to  the  Mohawks,  who  treacherously  violating 
aH  the  laws  of  hospitality,  slew  them,  being  hired, 
as  it  was  supposed,  by  the  Narragansets.  A  part 
of  the  skin  and  hair  of  Sassacus  they  sent  to  Mas- 
sachusetts.  So  vanish  the  tribes  of  men  in  sad 
succession.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  one 
of  the  most  formidable  nations,  then  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  swept  away;  eight  or  nine  hundred  of 
them,  had  been  killed  ;  many  were  fugitives  in.  the 
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,rests,  and  a  remnant,  to  save  themselves  from 

Mel  deaths  by  their  own  countrymen,  submitted 
l}  the  English.    Captain  Stoughton,  on  his  way 

Dine,  landed  once  more  at  Block  Island,  had  an. 

iterview  with  the  natives,  who  submitted  them- 

ives  tributaries  to  the  English.  '  ^ 

In  August,  the  troops  returned  to  Boston,  hav- 
I  fogiost  but  two  of  their  number,  both  of  whom 
|  $ed  with  sickness.    A  thanksgiving  was  observ-- 
I  jd  through  the  colonies  on  account  of  their  com- 
I  flete  victory  over  their  enemies. 

The  day  previous  to  the  dreadful  storming  of 
I  ?he  fort  at  Mistick,  had  been  kept  as  a  day  of  fast-. 
I  jgg  and  prayer.    This,  or  some  other  circum- 
I  dances,  attending  that  bloody  scene,  wonderfully 
I  impressed -the  mind  of  JVequash,  the  guide  of  the 
I  English,  with  the  powei  of  the  Englishman's  God, . 
I  He  went  about  the  colony  of  Connecticut  with; 
I  bitter  lamentations,  that  he  did  not  know  Jesus 
I  Christ,  the  Englishman's  Goch.  The  good  peo-. 

I  faithfully  instructed  him  concerning  the  relig- 
1  km  of  the  gospel ;  after  which  he  made  a  most 
I  krious  profession  ;.- he  forsook  his  savage  vices  ; 
|  Went  up  and  down  the  country  preaching  Christ 

3  his  benighted  countrymen ;  he  bore  a  thoufand 
I  abuses  from  them,  and  finally  submitted  to  death 
|     his  religion, 
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Earthquake,  Uncas  "visits  Gov.  Winthrop,  ffaitM 
.    ton  settled,  Harvard  College  founded,  Iridim 
plot  at  Kennebec,  settlement  of  Rowley,  chat, 
acter  of  Rev.  Ezeldel  Rogers. 

The  year  1638,  was  remarkable  fcr  t 
great  earthquake  throughout  New  England.  Hs| 
earthquake,  as  did  that  also  of  1627,  which  v,n 
'equally  violent  and  extensive,  constituted  a  n| 
markable  era,  that  was  long  remembered  and 
referred  to  by  the  pious  inhabitants  of  these  infasl 
colonies. 

This  year,  Uncas,  from  Mohegan,  made  goyer» 
nor  Winthrop  a  visit  at  Boston  ;  in  his  polite  ?.<!• 
dress,  after  delivering  his  present,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  he  said,  "  This  heart  is  not  mine, 
but  yours;  I  have  no  men,  they  are  all  yours ; 
command  me  any  difficult  service,  and  I  will  per. 
form  it ;  I  will  not  believe  any  Indian's  words 
again Bt  the  English  ;  if  any  man  kill  an  English- 
man,  I  will  put  him  to  death,  if  he  be  ever  so  dea 
to  me."  The  governor  gave  him  "  a  fair,  red 
coat,  provision  for  his  journey,  and  a  letter  of 
protection,  when  he  departed  highly  gratified".* 

In  1638,  Hampton,  in  New  Hampshire,  \V3S 
settled  ;  its  Indian  name  was  Winnecumet ;  a 
church  was  gathered,  and  a  minister  chosen  the 
same  year,   Mr.  Batchelor  was  their  first  minis*^ 
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*cr,  but  in  three  years  he  removed  from  them.  In 
K>31,  he  had  been  settled  at  Lynn  ;  he  was  dis- 
issed  thence,  after  he  "  was  gray  and  aged,"  be- 
ing discharged  from  his  arrest  by  the  magistrates 
en  his  promise  to  leave  the  town  in  three  months. 
The  following  lines  were  addressed  to  him  by  a 
coteinporary. 

"  Through  ocean  large,  Christ  brought  thee  for  to  feed 
"  His  wandering  flock,  with's  word  thou  hast  often  taught; 
"  Then  teach  thyself,  with  others  thou  hast  reed, 
"  Thy  flowing  fame  unto  low  ebb  iz  brought." 

While  the  poet  thus  tenderly  hints  at  his  dis- 
grace for'his  contentious  and  obstinate  spirit,  the 
impartial  historian*  declares,  that  after  his  sedi- 
tion at  Lynn,  he,  in  New  Hampshire,  assaulted  the 
chastity  of  his  neighbour's  wife,  when  he  was  eigh- 
ty years  of  age,  and  had  a  comely  wife  of  his  own, 
that  he  obstinately  denied  it  to  the  church,  as  he 
bad  told  the  woman  he  would ;  that  he  proceeded 
to  accuse  the  injured  family  to  the  magistrates  as 
slanderers  ;  but  soon  after,  while  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper,  his  horror  of  conscience  ex- 
torted a  voluntary  confession  from  him,  upon 
which  they  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him,  his 
repentance  appearing  very  wavering. 
H  Continuing  in  the  town,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  faction  and  quarrelled  with  the  Rev.  Mr,. 
Dalton,  the  teacher  of  the  church.  Repeatedly 
Riinisters  and  magistrates  met  to  quiet  their  minds, 
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but  all  was  vain.  They  then  advised  Mr.  Batch, 
elor  to  leave  the  place.  A  party  at  Exeter  invitaj 
him  to  settle  there,  but  the  government  of  Mass£ 
chusetts,  to  which  they  then  belonged,  sent  word 
to  prevent  the  measure,  because  Mr.  Batchelor 
had  been  in  three  places  before,  where  the  church- 
es fell  into  such  divisions  as  could  not  be  healed 
till  he  was  dismissed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton  died  in  1661,  leaving  a 
donation  to  the  people  for  the  support  of  public 
worship.    During  a  part  of  his  ministry  he  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  a 
brother  and  disciple  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Hutchin. 
son.    He  was  literally  a  wandering  star.  At  Bos-, 
ton,  at  Quincy,  at  Exeter,  at  Salisbury,  and  at 
Wells,  difficulties  pursued  him.    From  this  last 
place  he  wrote  to  the  government  of  Massachu* 
setts,  whence  he  had  been  banished  for  heresy,  a 
very  humble  confession,  which  was  accepted,  and 
he  had  liberty  to  return.    In  his  confession  be 
says,  "  it  is  the  grief  of  my  soul,  that  I  used  such 
vehement  and  censorious  speeches.    I  repent  me 
that  I  dkl  adhere  to  persons  of  corrupt  judgments, 
to  the  countenancing  and  encouraging  them  in  any 
of  their  errors  or  evil  pra&ices."   His  difficulties « 
taught  him  wisdom.    After  his  confession  and 
restoration  he  lived  nearly  forty  years  "  a  valued 
servant  of  the  church."    The  Rev.  Seaborn  Cot. 
ton  succeeded  Mr.  Dalton.    Ten  years  after  his 
decease,  his  son,  John  Cotton,  was  ordained  pas. 
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lor  of  the  church.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Gookin,  who  was  ordained  in  1710. 
Their  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Ward  Cotton. 
He  was  removed  in  1765,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Thayer  succeeded  him  within  a  year,  who  died  in 
September,  1792.  His  successor,  their  present 
»4stor,  is  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton. 

The  next  year  (1639)  the  college  of  Cambridge 
^fas  founded.    As  soon  as  our  pious  and  enlight- 
ened ancestors,  the  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
tad  erecled  for  themselves  comfortable  dwellings, 
provided  necessaries  for  their  support,  reared  con- 
venient places  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  settled 
the  civil  government,  their  next  objecl  was  to  es- 
tablish an  institution  of  science  for  the  benefit  of 
{heir  "  posterity,  dreading  an  illiterate  ministry," 
when  the  learned  ministers  they  then  enjoyed 
should  sleep  in  the  dust.*   Two  years  before,  in 
1636,  the  general  court  had  voted  ,£400  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school ;  but  this  year  the 
Reverend  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister  of 
Charlestown,  died  and  bequeathed  one  half  of  his 
estate,  amounting  to  above  1800  dollars,  to  this 
infant  seminary.    Thus  endowed,  the  school  was 
creeled  into  a  College,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
its  principal  bencfaeTlor,  Harvard;  and  New- 
town, in  compliment  to  the  college,  and  in  memo- 
ry of  the  place  where  many  of  our  fathers  received 
their  education,  was  called  Cambridge.!  In 

*  New  England's  First  Fruits. 
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1640,  the  legislature  granted  the  income  of  Charles, 
town  ferry, "as  a  perpetual  revenue  to  the  college, 
and  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Henry  JDunster 
appointed  the  first  president,  a  preceptor  or  profit 
sor  having  previously  had  the  instruction  of  the 
youth. 

The  first  commencement  was  attended  t«o 
years  after,  when  nine  students  took  the  degree  c£ 
bachelor  of  arts.  Most  of  the  legislature  wot 
present,  dined  in  the  college  with  the  scholars,  for 
their  encouragement,  which  gave  content  to  all.* 
-The  next  year,  the  general  court,  which  had  pre. 
viously  committed  the  government  of  the  college 
to  all  the  magistrates,  and  the  ministers  of  tk 
three  nearest  churches,  with  the  president,  passed 
an  acTt  by  which  all  the  magistrates  and  the  teach- 
ing elders  of  the  six  nearest  towns,  with  the  presi- 
dent  were  appointed  forever  the  governors  of  that 
seminary.  .  They  met  for  the  first  time,  in  De- 
cember, and  chose  a  treasurer. 

In  1650,  the  college  received  its  first  charter 
from  the  general  court,  appointing  a  corporation 
consisting  of  seven  persons,  a  president,  five  fel- 
lows, and  a  treasurer,  to  have  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion by  election  to  their  offices.  Their  stile  is 
The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Collegi> 
To  this  body  was  committed  all  the  estate  of  the 
college  ;  they  have  the  care  of  all  donations  ;  the 
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k#ird  of  overseers  continue  a  distinct  branch  ; 
jnitcd  they  form  the  legislature  of  the  college. 

In  1665,  when  the  hearts  of  good  men  were 
*oused  to  seek  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  pagan 
^ighbours,  a  brick  edifice,  thirty  feet  long,  and 
srenty  wide,  was  erecled  at  Cambridge  for  an 
l&lian  college.  Numbers  began  to  prepare  for 
soOege  in  the  school,  several  entered,  but  death 
jsd  other  events  interposed,  so  that  only  one  ever 
itained  academical  honours.  The  design  was 
pwjetit  and  noble,  but  Providence  frowned  on  the 
execution. 

The  executive  government  consists  of  the  pres. 
mjfaj  three  professors,  four  tutors,  a  librarian  and 
|$ent.'"'  The  divinity  professorship  was  founded 
fi  1722,  and  the  mathematical  professorship  four 
ffrs  after,  both  by  the  noble  generosity  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  merchant.  The 
Professorship  of  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  Ian- 
?3ages,  was  founded  in  1765,  by  the  Honourable 
Thomas  Hancock,  Esq.  These  professors  de- 
*;'er  public  lectures  to  all  the  students  assembled, 
^side  giving  more  private  instructions  to  each 
«»iss  separately.  Happy  would  it  be  for  all  the  co\- 
^cs  had  they  such  professorships.  Foundations 
^"-laid  in  part  for  three  other  professorships  in 
"Sis  university,  not  yet  in  operation,  one  of  rheto- 

6  Mid  oratory,  by  the  late  NicholasBoylston, 
^  of  Boston,  one  of  natural  religion,  moral  phi- 
'*>phy,  and  civil  polity,  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
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Hon.  John  Alford,  Esq.  of  Charlestown,  ar4 
one  of  natural  history,  by  subscription  of  public 
spirited  individuals,  not  yet  completed.  The 
late  governor  Bow  coin  gave  £400  to  the  imi. 
versity,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  ia 
premiums,  for  the  advancement  of  useful  and  po- 
lite  literature  among  the  residents  and  graduates 
of  the  college. 

In  the  year  1762,  three  medical  professorship* 
were  established,  viz.  a  professorship  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  ;  a  professorship  of  the  theory  ar4 
pracliceof  physic;  a  professorship  ofchymistry 
and  materia  medica.  The  funds  of  the  two  firs 
were  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Ezekiel  Hersey.cT 
Hingham,  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  AbnerHer. 
sev,  of  Barnstable,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Saras 
Derby,  widow,  of  Dr.  Hersey,  of  Hingham,  after- 
ward  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  late  Richard  Der- 
by, Esq.  of  Salem.  The  late  Dr.  John  Cuminm, 
of  Concord,  added  to  the  fund  for  the  professor  d 
the  theory  and  praftice  of  physic.  The  fund  U' 
the  professor  of  chymistry  and  materia  media, 
was  left  by  the  late  William  E  r  v  i  n  c ,  Esfr 
All  these  professorships  take  the  names  of  the* 
founders. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the  revolution 
there  were,  generally,  in  the  university  from  h*' 
to  190  undergraduates  in  the  college.  During  ft 
war,  the  numbers  were  much  less,  since  the  wtf< 
they  have  been  gradually  increasing,  and  now,  ISO*. 
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$ere  are  220  undergraduates.  Indigent  students 
p  much  assisted  in  their  education. 

In  1639,  a  printing  office  was  set  up  at  Cam- 
tridgeby  Mr.  Daye,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover, 
«ho  died  on  his  passage  to  America.  The  first 
here  printed  was  the  freeman's  oath  ;  the 
gext  an  almanack  made  for  New  England  by  Mr. 
feii'ce,  mariner  ;  the  next  the  Psalms  newly  turn- 
ed into  metre,  now  obsolete,  though  once  u  sed  in 
$  the  churches,  and  called,  the  JVew  England 
Psalms. 

•  At  Kennebec,  this  year,  the  Indians  being  in 
rant  of  food,  determined  to  kill  the  English  at  the 
Plymouth  trading  house  there,  and  seize  the  pro- 
tons. A  number  of  them,  to  execute  the  busi- 
sjss,  entered  the  house  in  their  usual  manner,  Mr. 
Willet,  the  master,  being  engaged  in  reading  the  Bi- 
ble," his  countenance  more  solemn  than  at  other 
times,and  not  looking  at  them,  nor  noticing  them, 
p  they  expected,  they  instantly  retired  and  told  their 
iyrripanions,  their  plot  was  discovered  ;  who  in- 
quiring how  that  was  possible  ;  they  replied,  that 
I  was  certain,  from  Willet's  countenance,  and  they 
opposed  he  had  discovered  it  by  the  book  he 
»as  reading  ;  so  the  Plymouth  people  escaped 
without  harm.* 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  also,  Rowley  was  set- 
8p  ■  This  was  inconsequence  of  the.  arrival  of 
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Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  with  about  twenty  -families, 
godly  people,  and  most  of  them  possessing  good 
estate  s.     Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  great  note  b 
England  for  his  zeal,  piety,  and  abilities  ;  Mr.  Es, 
ton  and  Mr.  Davenport  exerted  themselves,  there, 
fore,  to  persuade  him  and  his  company  to  proceed 
to  New  Haven  and  settle  with  them.    In  conse- 
quence of  these  importunities,  he  made  a  partial 
engagement  to  comply  ;  and  sent  on  several  per- 
sons  to  examine  the  place,  who  not  finding  every 
thing  to  their  satisfaction,  and  he,  feeling  his  re- 
sponsibility  to  many  persons  of  "  quality  in  Eng- 
land, who  depended  on  him  to  choose  a  fit  place 
for  them/' consulted  with  the  ministers  of  Mas- 
Sachusetts.    By  their  advice,  he  and  his  V  holy, 
humble  people"  took  a  place  between  Ipswich  and 
Newbury,  and  these  towns  having  granted  some 
{arms  on  this  tract,  Mr.  Rogers's  company  pur- 
chased them  at  the  price  of  £800.     They  then 
sent  a  pinnace  to  New  Haven  for  their  people,  who 
had  gone  there,  but  Mr.  Davenport,  and  Mr.  Ea- 
ton, and  their  people  were  so  zealous  to  obtuh 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  flock,  that  they  detained  th< 
pinnace,  and  sent  on  a  messenger  with  letters  to 
obtain  them  if  possible,  even  pleading  his  engage- 
ment.   Mr.  Rogers  again  desired  the  ministers 
to  assemble  ;  he  laid  before  them  his  letters  froia 
New  Haven  ;  they  determined  that  he  was  fr*c 
from  ail  engagements  ;  according  to  this,  he  sen? 
them  his  final  answer,  and  proceeded  with  his 
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plantation,  at  Rowley,  so  called  from  Rowley,  in 
England,  where  he  had  lived. 

This  religious  people  then  considered  it  a 
great  privilege  to  settle  so  near  Ipswich.,  four 
miles  distant,  on  account  of  being  able  to  attend 
the  leclures  of  both  towns.  They  were  very  in- 
dustr  icus,  being  about  sixty  families,  who  soon 
|  ^retted  as  many  houses. .  They  were  the  first  in 
North  America,*  who  made  cloth,  and  here  was 
the  first  fulling  mill  in  New  England..  It  stood 
just,  above  the  head  of  the  tide-on  mill  river,  where 
now  are  mills.  A  cedar,  tenter  post,  .which  they 
brought  out  of  England,  is  now  perfectly  sound* 
A  number  of. years  after,  their  cotton  manufac- 
tures exceeded  those  "  of  all  other  towns,  "f 
Even  their  children  were  distinguished  for  their 
diligence  in  spinning  cotton.  . 
1  No  less  diligent  were  this  people  in  attending 
the  ordinances  of  The  gospel,  and  in  gathering  a 
church...  Almost-  every  individual  among  them 
was  considered  truly  religious,  "  meet  to  be  a  liv-1 
jjQg  stone"  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  1644, 
churches -were  to  be  gathered  at  Andover  and  Ha- 
verhill ;  but  the  magistrates  and  ministers  notified, 
desired  that  "from  the  remoteness  of  those  towns, 
and  their  scarcity,  of  houses,"  the  meeting  might 
beat  Rowley,  to  winch  they  both  consented.! 
|  Their  minister,  Mr.  Rogers,  was  born  at  Weath- 
ersiield,  in  England,  1590.    His  father,  Mr.  Rich- 
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ard  Rogers,  "  was  a  man  who  walked  with  God,,! 
who  would  sometimes  say,  /  should  be  sorry 
if  every  day  ivere  not  to  me  as  my  last  day.  Ezek- 
lei  very  early  showed  a  sparkling  wit,  a  correct 
judgment,  and  a  capacity  for  learning.  At  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  "  capable  of*  preferment 
at  the  university."  At  twenjy,  he  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  Leaving  college,  he  became  a 
chaplain  in  the  religious  family  of  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
rington.  Here  he  was  conversant  with  people  of 
the  first  rank. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  celebrated  both  for  his  prayers 
and  sermons  ;  his  strains  of  oratory  were  delight- 
ful. After  he- had  lived  five  or  six  years  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Francis,  he  bestowed  on  him  the 
benefice  of  Rowley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  hoped  that 
the  evangelical  and  zealous  preaching  of  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, would  awaken  that  drowsy  neighbourhood. 
His  church  standing  in  the  centre  of  several  vil- 
lages, a  great  assembly  attended  his  preaching. 

But  while  others  were  enlightened  and  encour-. 
aged,  Mr.  Rogers  had  little  comfort  in  hie  own 
mind.  He  had  many  fears,  and  great  distresses 
respecting  his  own  experience  of  those  truths, 
which  he  preached  to  others.  He  feared  he  was 
himself  a  stranger  to  that  faith,  repentance,  and 
conversion,  which  he  pressed  upon  others.  He 
trembled  lest  his  own  heart  was  not  duly  impress- 
eel  with  those  pathetic  expressions  by  which  he  af- 
fected and  moved  others.    His  affliction  was  in« 
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[  ceased  by  not  having  any  serious  friend  in  that 
;rt  of  the  kingdom  to  whom  he  could  communi- 
|  C9le  the  spiritual  trouble  of  his  mind.    So  deeply 
,,ts  his  heart  wounded,  that  he  resolved  to  take  a 
yjrney  into  Essex  county  to  consult  with  a  oous- 
I  ^  who  was  minister  at  Dedham.    When  he  ar- 
il rived,  it  was  a  lecture  day  ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
V|  Altering  into  a  free  conversation  with  his  kinsman, 
ij he  intended,  he  went  to  hear  him  preach,  en- 
ring  the  assembly  just  before  sermon  began. 
I  To  his  surprise  he  found  the  sermon  perfectly 
I  adapted  to  his  state  of  mind  ;  all  his  doubts  were 
f  es  fully  resolved,  as  if  he  had  previously  laid  his 
I  Isart  open  to  the  preacher.    His  fears  vanished, 
xid  he  returned  to  his  ministry  with  new  courage, 
ad  remarkable  success  attended  his  labours. 

I 

His  animated  discourses  often  exhausted  his 
;'rength,  for  though  his  spirit/was  lively,  his  body 
tras  feeble.    This  led  him  to  the  study  of  physic, 

;  in  which  he  had  considerable  skill.  By  the  vio- 
lent motion  of  riding  on  horsebeck  he  once  burst 
i  blood  vessel,  but  by  retiring  to  his  chamber, 
ii|d  avoiding  all  company,  for.  about  two  months,. 

1  he  recovered. 

After  ajxiblic  ministry  at  Rowley  of  about  20 
years,  like  many  other  good  ministers,  he  was  de-. 
prived  of  his  pulpit,  and  his  people  of  him,  by  the 
*rrn  of  authority.  A  number  of  his  neighbours 
keing  on  the  wing  for  New  England,  he  joineel  with 
Clem,. and  arrived  in  1638,  and  notwithstanding 
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the  pressing  invitations  he  received  from  his  York* 
shire  friends,  who  had  previously  settled  in  Cos. 
neclicut,  lie  chose  to  fix. his  residence  near  {& 
kinsman  Rogers,,  at  Ipswich. . 

Five  years  after  his  settlement  at  Rowley,  fo 
Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  tbt 
election  sermon ;  this  rendered  him  famous 
through  the  Commonwealth.  -  But  while  he  \vaj 
praised  abroad,  he  was  venerated  at  home  ;.  his, 
ministry  was  highly  approved  and  greathy  success- 
ful  among  his  own  people.  Regeneration  and 
union  to  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  were  the  great 
points  on  which  he  principally  insisted  in  his 
preaching.  When  speaking  on  these  topics,  he 
had  a  remarkable  talent  of  penetrating  the  souls  of 
his  hearers,  and  unveiling  the  very  secrets  of  their 
hearts.  His  sermons  and  his  prayers  often  re. 
markably  expressed  the  feelings  and  exercises 
of  his  people.  Amazed  they  heard  their  minister 
represent  with  exactness  their  thoughts,  their  de. 
sires,  their  motives,  and  their  whole  characters. 
They  were  sometimes  almost  ready  to  exclaim; 
who  hath  told  him  all  this  ? ; 

His  conversation  with  his  people  was  serious 
and  instructive.  With  the  youth  he  took  grin! 
pains,  especially  with  those,  who  had  been  com* 
mended  to  him  by  their  dying,  parents. .  He  was  a 
tree  of  knowledge  laden  with  fruit,  which  children 
could  reach.  Sometimes  a  dozen  of  them  would 
visit  him  together,  when  he  would  admit. them 
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singly  into  his  study,  and  examine  them,. how 
iftey  walked  with  God,  how  they  spent  their  time, 
what  religious  books  they  read,  whether  they 
faithfully  prayed  to  God.  Then  would  he  ad- 
monish them  carefully  to  avoid  those  temptations 
$  which  they  were  most  exposed,  and  dismiss 
them.  If  he  heard  of  any  contentions  among  his 
people,  he  would  send  for  the  parties,  and  exam- 
ine the  grounds  of  their  complaints ;  so  great  was 
feb  influence,  that  he  generally  quenched  the  sparks 
of  discord  before  they  burst  forth  in  open  flame. 
K  traveller  passing  through  the  town,  inquired  of 
liim,  if  he  were  the  person  who  served  there.  He 
replied,  "  lam,  sir,  the  person  who  ruleshere." 

Courageous  perseverance  seems  to  have  been  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  character.  In  1640,  he 
personally  applied  to  the  general  court  "  for  a  neck 
of  land  upon  Merrimack,"  (doubtless  it  was  upon 
Parker  river,")  near  Cochitawit,  desiring  that  the 
line  might  run  square  from  Ipswich,  but  he  soon 
found  that  this  line,  which  was  granted  him, 
Would  not  include  the  neck.  Though  he  had 
said  this  line  would  satisfy  him,  he  still  demand- 
ed the  neck."  The  court  were  doubtful  what 
course  to  pursue ;  they  had  formerly  granted, 
a  plantation  at  Cochitawit,  and  did  not  yield  to 
his  request.  He  then  plead  the  justice  of  Inspe- 
ction, and  their  former  promises  "  of  large  . ac- 
comodations," when  he  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  New  Haven ;  and  in  warmth  left  the  house,  say- 
'5PShe  vyould  inform  the  elders-   But  he  directly 
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wrote  an  apology  to  the  governor,  confessing  htg 
passionate  temper.  The  court  refused  to  accept 
this,  "  they  would  have  him  appear  and  answer, 
only  they  left  him  to  take  his  own  time  ;  the  next 
clay  he  came  and  did  freely  and  humbly  blame 
himself  for  his  passionate  distemper."  "  But  th* 
court,  knowing  that  he  would  not  yield  from  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  granted  the  land  he  had  desir. 
cd."  About' ten  or  twelve  years  after  his  settle- 
ment, it  was  thought  improper  that  a  man  of  his 
splendid  talents  should  be  confined  to  one  small 
auditory  ;  he  was  therefore  persuaded  to  open  a 
lecture  once  in  a  fortnight  for  "the  benefit  of  neigh, 
bouring  towns-,  who  attended  with  great  satisfac. 
ion.  On  account  of  this  increase  of  his  labours, 
an  excellent  young  preacher  was  obtained  as  his 
assistant.  But  a  sad  jealousy  was  excited  among 
the  people,  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  not  sufficiently 
zealous  for  his  settlement.  This  produced  an 
alienation,  that  was  never  entirely  healed. 
■  The  latter  part  of  this  good  man's  life  was  a 
dreary  winter  of  sufferings.  About  this  time  he 
buried  his  wife,  and  all  his  children,  A  second 
wife  was  soon  snatched  from  his  arms.  The  night 
of  his  third  marriage,  his  house  was  burned  with 
all  his  goods,  and  an  excellent  library,  which  he 
had  brought  from  England.  Having  rebuilt  his 
house,  he  soon  after  fell  from  his  horse,  and  so 
bruised  his  right  arm,  that  it  became  entirely  use- 
less ;  he  afterwards  wrote  with  his  left  hand.  His 
great  spirit  spoke  in  the  style  of  lamentation.  Ia 
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j  letter  to  a  minister  of  Charlestown,  t\vp  or  three 
jrcars  before  his  death,  after  inquiring  respecting 
tie  success  of  his  ministry,  and  the  piety  of  his 
children  and  household,  he  mourns  that  his  young 
IH;ople,are  little  affected,  that  they  strengthened 
one  another  in  evil  by  example  and  counsel.  He 
jws,  "I  tremble  to  think  what  will  become  of  this 
glorious  work,  which  we  have  begun,  when  the 
ancients  shall  be  gathered  unto  their  fathers."    "  I 
fcar  grace  and  blessings  will  die  with  them.  AH 
ir,  hurry  for  the  world,  every  one  for  self,  and  not 
for  the  public  good.    It  hath  been  God's  way  not 
to  send  sweeping  judgments,  when  the  chief  mag- 
istrates are  godly.    I -beseech  all  the  - Bay  minis- 
ters to  call  earnestly  upon  the  magistrates ;  tell 
them  their  godliness  is  our  protection.    I  am 
hastening  home ;  Izmnear  home;  you  too  are 
not  far  off;  O  the  weight  of  glory,  that  is  ready 
waiting  for  us,  God's  poor  exiles.    We  shall  sit 
next  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors.    Cheer  up 
your  spirit  with  these  thoughts,  and  let  us  be  zeal- 
ous for  God  and  Christ." 

He  closed  his  labours  and  life,  Jan.  23,  1660,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  age.*  His  library  he  gave 
to  Harvard  college  ;  his  house  and  lands  he  gave 
to  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
A  part  of  the  land  was  bequeathed,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  people's  supporting  a  pastor  and  teach- 
er'according  to  the  early  custom  of  the  country ; 

*  Matiier.. 
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but  they  have  long  since  neglected  to  do  this,  and 
the  corporation  of  Harvard  college,  to  whom  th* 
land  was  forfeited,  made  their  rightful  claim,  and 
obtained  it.  So  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  numbered 
among  the  distinguished  benefactors  of  our  uni- 
versity. Still  in  the  first  parish  of  Rowley  the 
rent  of  the  lands,  left  them  by  Mr.  Rogers,  has 
lately  been  more  than  the  salary  of  their  mini?  .er ; 
and  this,  after  the  west  parish  of  Rowley,  and ;  bout 
half  of  Byefield,  which  belonged  to  Rowley,  had 
received  their  proportion  of  the  donation,  when 
they  were  incorporated  in  separate  societies. 


:    CHAP.  XVI. 

Immigration  ceased,  settlement  of  Woburn,  Confed- 
eration of  the  colonies,  Eastham  settled,  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Treat,  Gov.  Winthrop^s  speed\ 
Iiis  character. 

In  1640,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  affairs  in  the  mother  country,  emigration  1* 
New  England  ceased.  It  was  estimated  at  the 
time,  that  about  4000  families,  consisting  of 
21,000  souls,  had  arrived  in  298  ships,  and  settled 
in  this  new  world.  Since  this  period  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  m&ny  more  persons  have  migrated 
from,  than  to,  New  England.  The  expense  of  tl;c 
removal  of  these  4000  families  was  estimated  at 
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£192,000  sterling,  which,  including  what  they 
paid  to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and  afterwards 
to  the  sachems  of  the  country,  was  a  dear  purchase 
of  their  lands. 

In  1642,  the  town  of  Woburn  was  settled.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  other  towns 
were  settled,  we  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
this.  The  town  was  laid  out  four  miles  square, 
anelgranted  to  seven  men,  "  of  good  and  honest  re- 
port," on  condition  that  they,  within  two  years, 
erecled  houses  there,  and  proceeeled  to  build  a 
town.  These  seven  men  had"  power  to  give  and 
grant  lands  unto  persons  desirous  of  sitting  down 
with  them.  Each  one  hael  meadow  and  upland 
granted  him,  accoreling  to  his  stock  of  cattle,  and 
capacity  of  cultivating  the  soil.  The  poorest  man 
had  six  or  seven  acres  of  meadow,  and  twenty  five 
of  upland  ;  an  eye  being  hael  to  future  settlers,  for 
whom  lands  were  reserved.  No  man  was  refused 
on  account  of  his  poverty,  but  after  receiving  his 
portion  of  land,  had  assistance  in  building  a  house. 
But  such  as  were  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  were  not 
allowed  to  "enjoy  a  freehold,  till  they  should 
mend  their  manners."  The  seven  men,  to  whom 
&e  town  was  granted,  laid  out  the  roads  as  might 
best  accommodate  the  lands,  as  to  civil  and  relig- 
ious privileges.  Accordingly,  those  who  receiv- 
ed land  nearest  to  the  meeting  house,  had  a  less 
Quantity  at  home,  and  more  at  a  distance.  In  this 
toanner  about  sixty  families  first  settled  in  We- 
hum.  s 
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Equally  circumspect  and  wise  were  their  religt 
ious  arrangments.    As  soon  as  they  had  a  com- 
petent  number  to  support  a  minister,  they  consid- 
ered themselves  as  "  surely  seated,  and  not  before, 
it  being  as  unnatural  for  a  right  New  England  man 
to  live  without  an  able  ministry,  as  for  a  blacksmith 
to  work  his  iron  without  a  fire."    This  people, 
therefore,  like  others,  laid  their  "  foundation 
stone"  with  earnestly  seeking  the  blessing  of 
heaven  in  several  days  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
They  then  took  the  advice  of  the  most  orthodox 
and  able  christians,  especially  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  .not  rashly  running  into  a  church  state  before 
they  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  pastor  to  fed 
them  with  the  bread  of  life.    They  chose  to  con- 
tinue  as  they  were,  in  fellowship  with  other 
churches,  enjoying  their  christian  watch,  till  they 
had  the  ordinances  administered  among  them.  But 
they  soon  obtained  "  Mr.  Thomas  Carter  of  Wa- 
tertown,  a  reverend,  godly  man,  apt  to  teach  the 
sound  and  wholesome  truths  of  Christ,"  to  preach 
for  them.    They  then  formed  into  a  church,  on 
the  24th  of  die  sixth  month,  after  Mr.  Symes  o! 
Chaiiestown  "had  continued  in  preaching  and 
prayer  about  the  space  of  four  or  five  hours."  The 
other  ministers  present  were,  Messrs.  Cotton  and 
Wilson  of  Boston,  Mr.  Allen  of  Charleston, 
Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Dunstcr  of  Cambridge, 
Mr.Knowles  of  Watertown,  Mr.  Allen  of  Ded« 
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ham,  Mr.  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  and  Mr.  Mather  of 
Porchester.* . 

After  public  worship,  the  persons  intending  to 
be  formed  into  a  church,  stood  forth,  one  by  one, 
before  the  congregation  and  these  ministers,  "  and 
confessed  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  their  souls, 
by  his  spirit,  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  events  of  his  providence,"  that  all  for  them- 
selves might  "  know  their  faith  in  Christ ;"  the 
ministers  or  messengers  present,  asking  such 
questions  as  they  thought  proper,  and  when  satis- 
fled,  giving  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
Seven  were  thus  formed  into  a  church,  who  in  ten 
years  had  increased  to  seventy  four. 

On  the  22d  of  the  ninth  month,  Mr.  Carter  was, 
by  a  council  ordained  their  pastor,  "  after  he  had 
exercised  in  prayer  andpreaching  thegreater  part  of 
the  day."  When  a  person  desired  to  join  with  the 
church,  he  visited  his  minister,  "declaring  how  the 
Lord  had  been  pleased  to  work  his  conversion  ;" 
if  the  minister  found  the  smallest  ground  of  hope, 
he  propounded  him  to  the  church  ;  after  which, 
1  some  of  the  brethren,  with  the  minister,  exam- 
ined him  again,  and  reported  their  opinion  to  the 
church."  After  this,  all  the  congregation  "  had 
public  notice"  of  his  design,  and  he  "  publicly  de- 
clared to  them  the  manner  of  his  conversion."  If 
any  were,  "  through  bashfulncss,  unable  to  speak 
for  edification,  less  was  required  of  them.'< 

♦-Mather, 
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W omen  were  never  called  to  speak  publicly.  All 
this  was  done  "  to  prevent  the  polluting  of  the  or. 
dinance  by  such  as  walk  scandalously,  and  to  pre- 
vent  men  and  women  from  eating  and  drinking 
their  own  condemnation."  "After  this  manner 
had  the  other  churches  of  Christ  their  beginning 
and  progress"  in  New  England. 

Exposed  to  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  four 
of  the  New  England  colonies,  viz.  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  confed. 
erated  for  mutual  defence.  Rhode  Island,  as  we 
have  before  noticed,  was  denied  the  privilege  of 
joining  this  confederacy.  The  articles  of  union 
were  agreed  on  and  ratified,  May  19th,  1643,  and 
were  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  The  united  colonies  of  New  England,  viz. 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  enter  into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league,  of- 
tensive  and  defensive. 

Each  colony  to  retain  a  distinct  and  separate 
jurisdiction,  no  two  colonies  to  join  in  one  juris- 
diction, without  the  consent  of  the  whole  ;  and  no 
other  colony  to  be  received  into  the  confederacy 
without  the  like  consent, 

The  charge  of  all  wars,  offensive  and  defensive, 
to  be  borne  in  proportion  to  the  male  inhabitants 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  in  eacli 
colony. 

Upon  notice  from  three  magistrates,  of  any  col- 
ony, of  an  invasion,  the  rest  shall  immediately 
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send  aid ;  Massachusetts  one  hundred,  and  each  of- 
the  other,  forty  five  men  ;  and  if  a  greater  number 
be  necessary,  the  commissioners  to  meet  and  de- 
termine upon  it. 

Two  commissioners  frOm  each  government,  be- 
ing church  members,  to  meet  annually  the  firit 
Monday  in  September  ;  the  firft  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Boston,  then  at  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  Plymouth,  and  so  yearly  in  that  order,  saving) 
that  two  meetings  successively  be  held  at  Boston. 

All  matters  wherein  six  shall  agree,  to  be  bind- 
ing  upon  the  whole;  and  if  there  be  a  majority  ^ 
but  under  six,  the  matter  in  question  to  be  refer- 
red-to  the  general  court  of  each  colony,  and  not  to 
be  obligatory  unless  the  whole  agree  to  it. 

A  president,  for  preserving  order,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  commissioners  each  year  out  of  their  num= 
ben 

The  commissioners-shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish laws,  or  rules,  of  a  civil  nature,  and  of  general 
concern  for  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  viz. 
relative  to  their  behaviour  toward  the  Indians,  to 
fugitives  from  one  colony  to  another,  and  the  like. 

No  colony  to  engage  in  war,  except  upon  a  sud- 
den exigency,  (and  in  that  case  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible)  without  consent  of  the  whole. 

If  a  meeting  be  summoned  upon  any  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  and  the  whole  number  of  commis- 
sioners do  not  assemble,  any  four  who  shall  meet 
roay. determine  upon  a  war  when -the  case  will  not 
I    (-  s  2 
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admit  of  delay,  and  send  for  the  agreed  proportion 
of  men  out  of  each  jurisdiction  ;  but  not  less  than 
six  shall  determine  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  have 
power  to  settle  bills  of  charges,  or  make  levies  for 
the  same. 

If  any  colony  break  any  article  of  the  agreement, 
or  in  any  wise  injure  another  colony,  the  matter 
shall  be  considered  and  determined  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  other  colonies." 

In  1644,  Eastham,  on  Cape  Cod,  was  settled  by 
a  number  of  the  more  respectable  people  of  Plym- 
outh.  The  year  before,  several  members  of  the 
church  became  dissatisfied  with  their  situation. 
Though  at  the  time  of  their  selecting  the  spot, 
they  had  most  favourable  ideas  of  the  soil,  they 
had  now  discovered,  that  it  was  in  one  of  the  most 
barren  parts  of  the  country.  Many,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance,  had  left  the  place,  and  others  were 
asking  dismissions.  This  induced  the  church  to 
consider  seriously  whether  it  were  not  best  for  all 
to  remove  in  a  body.  So  cordially  united  was 
this  band  of  brothers,  that  the  idea  of  separation 
was  inexpressibly  distressing.  Many  meetings  cf 
the  church  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  various 
were  their  opinions.  Some  appeared  to  be  deter- 
mined on  a  removal,  others  thought  nothing  was 
wanting,  but  a  contented  mind,  to  make  them  hap- 
py where  they  were,  suggesting  that  it  was  not  a 
fear  of  poverty,  but  a  desire  of  riches,  that  excited 
any  to  remove  ;  still,  though  not  convinced,  they 
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feially  yielded  to  the  others,  rather  than  lose  their 
society,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  re- 
move, if  a  suitable  place  could  be  found. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  striking  display 
of  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  heart, 
than  in  this  resolve.  Here  they  had  founel  a  se- 
cure asylum  for  twenty  three  years  ;  here  most  of 
them  were  contented  and  happy  ;  here  they  had 
cleared  the  forest  and  fenced  fields,  planted 
gardens  and  erected  houses,  yet  they  voluntarily 
resolve  to  sacrifice  all,  to  plunge  into  the  forest 
anew,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  neighbours. 
Several  places  were  proposed,  and  repeated  ex- 
aminations made  ;  but  no  better  place  for  a  town 
and  capital  of  the  colony  could  be  found  ;  the  ma- 
jority therefore  gave  liberty  to  those  who  were  dis- 
posed, to  form  a  new  settlement  at  Nauset,  which 
they  called  Eastham.  Mr.  Thomas  Prince  was 
the  leader  of  this  settlement,  and  was  afterward 
many  years  governor  of  the  colony, 

A  church  was  soon  formed  ;  but  they  were  not 
able  to  support  a  minister  till  1672,  when  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Treat  was  ordained  :  he  is  entitled  to  a 
high  rank  among  the  first  ministers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Not  only  his  own  people,  but  the  Indians 
commanded  his  affections  and  unwearied  labours. 
For  a  long  course  of  years,  he  prosecuted  with 
sacred  zeal  the  work  of  converting  the  pagans 
around  him.  He  had  four  assemblies  under  his 
care,  to  whom  he  preached  as  often  as  it  wasprac- 
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ticable,  and  their  teachers  of  their  own  tribe,  who 
instructed  them  in  his  absence,  visited  him  every 
week  to  be  farther  instructed  and  prepared  [_.- 
their  public  labours.  Under  his  influence,  they 
not  only  formed  themselves  into  religious  socie- 
ties, and  observed  religious  appointments,  but 
they  had  schools,  elected  magistrates,  institute:] 
courts,  and  were  very  much  civilized.  Mr.  Trcs 
spoke  and  wrote  their  language  with  the  greater 
facility.  At  his  funeral,  the  Indians  entreated  the 
favour  of  carrying  the  corpse  in  their  turn  ;  thus 
expressing  their  tender  affection  for  the  man,  who 
had  so  long  broke  to  them  the  bread  of  life. 

Mr.  Treat  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  governor  of 
Connecticut',  who  was  the  father  of  twenty  one 
children.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in 
1669.  Mr.  Treat  was  a  sound  Calvinist.*  He 
was  a  son  of  thunder  in  the  pulpit,  believing  that  a 
great  part  of  mankind  will  be  moved  by  nothiiir 
but  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 

With  all  his  excellencies,  Mr.  Treat  was  a  bad 
speaker.  Having  once  preached  for  his  father  in 
law,  Mr.  Willard,  of  Boston,  the  people  were  so 
disgusted,  that  a  number  of  them  entreated  Mr. 
Willard  never  to  admit  him  into  the  pulpit  again ; 
he  made  them  no  reply,  but  asked  Mr.  Treat  to 
lend  him  his  sermon.  A  few  weeks  after,  Mr. 
Willard  preached  it  himseff  to  his  people;  they 

*  See  his  character  in  a  well  written  account  of  Eastham  if>  ti" 
CoUe^tigns  of  the  Historical  Society. 
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■;  ned  with  rapture  ;  they  were  charmed  ;  they 
li  to  their  minister  to  obtain  a  copy  for  the  press. 
•n  impressive  fu£l  to  show  the  great  importance 

pulpit  eloquence.  Mr.  Willard  had  a  melodi- 
es voice  and  a  graceful  delivery.  Since  Mr. 
Treat,  Eastham  has  had  four  ministers,  Mr.  Os- 
Z,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Cheevcr,  and  Mr.  Philan- 
;r  Shaw,  who  is  now  their  minister,  and  so  hap- 
f?as  to  have  every  individual  in  the  town  belong 
D his  congregation. 

In  1645,  New  England  was  remarkably  pros- 
^rous,  and  licentiousness,  in  some  instances,  fol- 
hvved.    Some  people  of  Hinghani  broke  the 
isnce  ;  governor  Winthrop  sent  them  to  prison. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  petitioned  in  their 
tehalf,  were  cited  to  the  court,  they  appealed 
to  parliament,  and  offered  to  find  bail  to  stand  by 
is  award.    They  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  but 
governor  Winthrop,  against  whom  their  com- 
plaints were  principally  direaed,  was  desired  to 
fcave  the  seat  of  justice,  and  stand  at  the  bar 
for  trial.    With  dignity  he  descended,  and  alter 
ihe  trial,  made  the  following  noble  speech. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  look  back  to  the  past  pro- 
ceedings of  this  court,  nor  to  the  persons  concern- 
ed •  I  am  satisfied,  that  I  was  publicly  accused, 
and  that  I  am  now  publicly  acquitted,  but  give  me 
leave  to  say  something  on  the  occasion,  that  may 
rectify  the  opinion  of  the  people  from  whom  these 
distempers  of  the  state  have  arisen.    The  ques- 
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tions,  which  have  troubled  the  country  of  late 
have  been  respeaing  the  authority  of  the  mags! 
trate,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Magistracy 
certainly  an  appointment  of  God,  and  I  entreat  yog 
to  consider  that  ys\\x  choose  your  rulers  frc:a 
among  yourselves,"  ahd  that  we  take  an  oath  ia 
govern  you  according  to  God's  laws,  and  the  lawi 
of  our  country,  to  the  best  of  our  skill :  if  we  conj 
mit  errors  not  willingly,  but  for  want  of  ability" 
you  ought  to  bear  with  us  ;  nor  would  I  have  yo<i 
mistake  your  own  liberty.    There  is  a  liberty  cf 
doing  what  we         without  regard  to  law  or  jut. 
tice  ;  this  liberty  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  :u. 
thority  ;  but  civil,  moral,  federal  liberty,  consists 
in  every  one's  enjoying  his  property,  and  havii$ 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  his  country  :  this  is  what 
you  ought  to  contend  for  with  the  hazard  of  your 
lives  ;  but  this  is  very  consistent  with  a  due  sub- 
jeaion  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  paying  him  thai 
respea,  which  his  charaaer  requires." 

This  admirable  address  had  the  most  happy  cf. 
fea.  It  fixed  Mr.  Winthrop  in  the  affe&ions  and 
esteem  of  the  people  and  court.  By  this  well 
timed  condescension  he  became  more  powerful 
than  ever.*  This  good  man  descended  from  a  re- 
spe£table  family,  who  were  attached  to  the  religion 
of  the  reformation.  His  grandfather,  Adam  Win- 
throp,  was  an  emiment  lawyer  and  lover  of  the 
gospel.  His  father  was  of  the  same  profession  and 
*  Hannas  Adams. 
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garaaer.  Governor  Winthrop  was  born,  June 
&  1587,  and  was  bred  to  the  law,  though  he  had 
I  strong  inclination  for  divinity.  So  conspicuous 
sere  his  merits,  that  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the 
s©ce  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  distinguish- 
jej  for  his  hospitality,  his  piety,  and  his  integrity. 
Being  chosen  governor  before  the  colony  embark- 
ftifor  America,  he  sold  an  estate  of  six  or  seven 
iajndred  pounds  sterling  per  annum  ;  and  in  the 
4.3d  year  of  his  age,  he  arrived  at  Salem,  June  12, 
1630,  and  within  five  days,  travelled  through  the 
luckless  woods  to  Charlestown.  The  same  fall 
bs passed  over  the  river  to  Boston,  which  bacame 
lis  permanent  residence.  He  was  an  example  to 
M  people,  not  only  of  temperance  and  piety,  but  of 
frugality,  denying  himself  those  indulgencies  and 
degancies  to  which  his  fortune  and  office  entitled 
him,  that  he  might  be  an  example  to  others,  and 
bve  more  liberal  means  of  relieving  the  needy.  He 
should  often  send  his  servants  on  some  errand  at 
meal  times,  to  see  how  his  neighbours  were  pro- 
vided, and  if  there  was  a  deficiency,  he  would  sup- 
sly  them  from  his  own  table.  He  sent  for  a  neigh- 
bour, who  had  stolen  wood  from  his  pile,  and  bid 
£im  come  and  welcome  through  the  winter  ;  and 
gen  pleasantly  asked  his  friends,  if  he  had  not  put 
i  stop  to  the  man's  stealing. 

A  democratic  influence  prevailing,  he  was  left 
l|t  of  office,  in  1634,  and  the  two  following  years, 
b  the  administration  of  justice,  he  was  consider- 
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ed  by  some  as  too  mild.  He  or.ee  returned 
angry,  provoking  letter  he  had  received,  sayb 
"  I  am  not  willing  to  keep  by  me  such  amauej 
of  provocation."  Soon  after,  in  time  of  scarcity, 
the  letter  writer  sent  to  buy  one  of  his  cattle  ;  be 
begged  him  to  accept  it  as  a  gift.  But  with  all  t  j 
gentleness  of  nature,  he  was  firm  and  valiant  fa 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  exposing  himself  to  abuss 
and  disgrace  in  their  support.* 

He  had  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  democratic^ 
government  as  some  other  gentlemen. f  When 
the  people  of  Connecticut  were  forming  their  caw 
stitution,  he  warned  them  of  this  danger,  and 
wisely  remarked  in  his  letter,  that  "  the  best  part 
or  a  community  is  always  the  least,  and  of  thai 
best  part,  the  wiser  is  still  less,  wherefore  the  ok! 
canon  was,  choose  ye  out  judges,  and  thou  shall 
bring  the  matter  before  the  judge."  . 

Having  expended  a  large  portion  of  his  groS 
estate  for  the  advantage  of  the  colony,  having  ex- 
hausted his  strength  in  cares  and  labours  in  thca 
service,  he  felt  the  decays  of  a  premature  old  c-jp 
years  before  his  decease.  A  cold,  succeeded  In 
a  fever,  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  eminent  sen: 
ces,  March  26,  1649,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  a? 
He  anticipated  the  serious  event  with  calm  res;? 
nation  to  the  will  of  God.  He  left  five  sons  ;  c 
cf  them  was  afterwards  governor  of  Connect!  ' 
and  his  posterity  are  still  respectable. 

*  See  Chap,  ai,  of  Synod?,  Fim  P-ir:. 
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Character  of  the  natives,  who  Inhabited  Hem 
England. 

JL  HE  Indians  were  polytheists,  or  be- 
Heved  in  a  plurality  of  Gods.*  Some  they  con- 
sidered as  local  deities  :  yet  they  believed  there 
was  one  supreme  God,  the  creator  of  the  rest,  and 
of  all  creatures,  and  things.  Him  they  called 
Kichtan.  They  believed  that  once  there  was  no 
sachem  nor  king,  but  Kichtan,  who  was  the  self- 
existent  creator  of  the  heavens,  and  governor  of 
mankind,  One  man  and  woman  they  supposed 
were  first  created,  who  were  the  parents  of  all  men. 
They  believed  that  good  men,  at  death,  ascended 
to  Kichtan,  above  the  heavens,  where  they  enjoy, 
cd  their  departed  friends,  and  all  good  things  ■  that 
bad  men  also  went  and  knocked  at  the  gate  of  glo- 
ry, but  Kichtan  bid  them  depart,  for  there  was  no 
place  for  such  ;  whence  they  wandered  in  restless 
penury.  Never  man  saw  Kichtan,  but  old  men 
told  them,  and  told  them  to  tell  their  children,  and 
I  tell  them  to  teach  their  posterity  the  same,  and 
ly  the  like  charge  upon  them.  This  supreme  be- 
ing they  held  to  be  good,  and  prayed  to  him  when 
Key  desired  any  very  great  favour,  sometimes 
Meeting  together  to  cry  to  him  for  plenty  and  vic- 
'sry,  at  the  same  time  singing,  giving  thanks, 

*  Woofi. 
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feasting,  dancing,  and  hanging  up  garlands,  as  me- 
morials of  favours  received. 

Another  power  they  worshipped,  whom  they 
called  Hobbamock  or  Hobbamoqui.*  This  being 
resembles  the  devil,  mentioned  in  scripture.  To 
him  they  prayed  to  heal  their  wounds  and  diseas- 
es.    When  found  curable,  he  was  supposed  the 
author  of  the  complaints  ;  when  they  were  mortal, 
they  were  ascribed  to  Kichtan,  whose  diseases 
none  are  able  to  remove ;  therefore,  they  never 
pray  to  him  in  sickness.    Their  priests  and  chief 
warriors,  Powahs  and  Panieses,  pretended  often 
to  see  Hobbamock  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  fawn,  or 
eagle,  but  generally  of  a  snake,  who  gave  them  ad- 
vice  in  their  difficult  undertakings.  The  duty  and 
office  of  the  Powah,  was  to  pray  to  Hobbamock  for 
the  removal  of  evils  ;  the  common  people  join  or 
say  amen ;  sometimes  breaking  out  with  them  in  a 
musical  tone.    In  his  prayer,  the  Powah  promised 
skins,  kettles,  hatchets,  beads,  and  other  valuable 
things,  as  sacrifices,  if  his  request  be  granted. 
Sometimes  they  sacrificed  their  own  children  to 
him.    Women,  in  remarkably  hard  travail,  which 
seldom  happened,  sent  for  the  Powah.  When 
the  English  arrived,  their  religion  was  declining. 
The  natives  said,  that  within  their  remembrance, 
Kichtan  had  been  much  more  addressed. 

.  The  Narragansets  were  distinguished  for  their 
sacrifices.    They  had  a  spacious  temple,  and  stal« 

*  Publication!  of  the  Historical  Society. 
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cd  times  for  their  public  assemblies  ;  a  fixe  was 
kindled  in  the  temple,  into  which  the  Powahs  cast 
the  most  valuable  riches  of  the  people,  voluntarily 
brought  by  them,  as  skins,  beads,  hatchets,  and 
knives.  The  Indians  north,  though  not  disposed 
to  imitate  their  example,  admired  this  supposed 
piety,  imagining  it  the  reason  that  the  plague  or 
yellow  fever  had  not  raged  there,  which  had  de- 
populated their  country. 

The  Panieses  seem  to  have  been  a  singular  kind 
of  aristocracy  in  a  community  of  warriors.  They 
were  selected  from  their  companions  in  childhood, 
and  trained  to  sufferings,  and  daring  exploits,  men 
of  stature  and  strength,  courage  and  wisdom. 
They  were  the  counsellors  of  the  king,  surround- 
ed his  person  in  battle,  and  though  painted  and 
disfigured,  were  always  known,  in  scenes  of  blood 
and  cteath,  the  terror  of  their  foes. 

Horrible  were  the  severities  or  penances  they 
inflifled  on  themselves.  They  denied  themselves 
pleasant  meat,  and  observed  a  variety  of  rules,  that 
Hobbamock,  or  the  devil,  might  appear  to  them, 
They  drank  the  juice  of  bitter  herbs  till  they  dis- 
gorged it  into  a  vessel,  then  drinking  it  again  and 
again,  till  they  were  overcome  and  scarcely  able 
to  stand  :  they  bruised  and  tore  their  flesh 
to  make  themselves  so  acceptable  to  the  devil, 
that  he  -would  appear  to  them.  Their  Powahs 
were  dexterous  fellows,  and  probably  adepts  in  the 
secrets  of  legerdemain.    According  to  the  report 
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of  the  Indians,  they  could  make  water  burn,  rocks 
move,  trees  dance,  change  themselves  into  blaz. 
ing  men,  What  is  more  marvellous,  they  could 
burn  an  old  tree  to  ashes  in  the  winter,  when  there 
was  not  a  green  leaf  in  the  whole  country,  put  u'tc 
ashes  into  water,  and  take  thence  a  green  leaf, 
which  you  might  handle  and  carry  away.  They 
could  change  a  dry  snake  skin  into  a  living  snake, 
to  be  seen,  felt,  and  heard.    Fine  showmen  these ! 

Bows  and  arrows  were  their  principal  weapons 
in  war.  Their  captains  had  long  spears,  on 
which,  if  victorious,  they  bore  home  the  heads  of 
their  chief  enemies  slain  in  battle,  it  being  their 
custom  to  cut  off  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  of 
their  slaughtered  enemies,  which  were  carried  to 
their  families  as  tokens  of  their  victories.  Always 
when  they  engaged  in  war,  they  painted  their 
faces  with  a  variety  of  colours,  to  disguise  them- 
selves, and  appear  more  terrible.  They  wore  to 
battle  their  most  costly  jewels  and  dress,  to  re- 
mind themselves  that  they  fought,  not  only  for 
wives  and  children,  but  their  goods  and  posses- 
sions. Their  battles  were  rude  assaults,  without 
discipline  or  order. 

The  country  was  divided  into  small  tribes  or 
kingdoms,  the  son,  or  nearest  relative,  inheriting 
the  government  of  the  father.  Their  laws  were 
Few,  but  their  kings  were  greatly  beloved  and  r& 
vered.  Some  of  these  might  be  called  emperors, 
having  a  number  of  kings  under  their  dirc&ioa. 
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Plotting  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  murder, 
were  punished  with  death-  The  malefactor  was 
arraigned  before  the  king  and  his  nobles  ;  if  con- 
demned by  a  jury,  the  executioner  entered,  blind- 
folded the  victim,  set  him  in  public  view,  and  with 
a  club  beat  out  his  brains,  They  had  no  prisons, 
whipping  posts,  or  stocks  ;  these  are  the  appen- 
dages of  civilized  society,  The  kings  took  care 
of  the  aged,  the  widow,  and  fatherless.  The  sa- 
chems married  none,  but  of  royal  rank ;  their 
concubines  might  be  from  inferior  families  ;  these 
were  put  away  at  pleasure,  but  the  wife  retained 
her  rank,  and  the  government  of  the  other  wom- 
en during  life. 

Every  kingdom  had  its  known  limits.  The 
common  people  were  generally  content  with  one 
wife.  In  marriage,  the  consent  of  the  king  was 
required,  who  as  priest  joined  their  hands,  "never 
to  part  till  death,"  unless  she  prove  an  adulteress. 
Hospitality  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  savages,  from 
the  line  to  the  poles.  In  New  England,  travellers 
and  strangers  generally  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
king.  When  they  arrived,  they  gave  information 
bow  long  they  would  tarry,  and  provision  was 
made  for  them  accordingly.  Though  their  fare 
Was  scanty  for  themselves,  they  were  generous  to 
their  own  countrymen,  or  the  English,  who  called 
lipon  them  ;  sometimes  lying  abroad,  that  the 
itranger.might  sleep  in  their  cottage.  They  ate  sit- 
ing on  the  ground,  or  rather  reclining  in  the 
t2 
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Turkish  manner,  with  their  victuals  oh  the  earth, 
without  plate,  napkin, knife,  or  fork,  without  bread, 
salt,  or  drink. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  their  principal  em- 
ployments. Deer  and  other  animals,  they  shot 
with  arrows.  Sometimes  they  built  two  hedges, 
a  mile  or  two  distant  at  one  end,  gradually  ap. 
proaching  together  at  the  other,  where  only  a  nar- 
row gap  was  left  open ;  there  they  placed  them, 
selves,  killing  every  creature  as  it  passed  through. 
Here  they  sometimes  set  a  curious  species  of  trap, 
or  terrible  snares,  formed  by  bending  down  young 
trees,  which  would  spring  with  force  sufficient 
to  raise  the  largest  animal.  An  Englifh  mare 
having  once  strayed  away,  was  caught,  and  like 
Mahomet's  fabled  coffin,  raised  between  the  heav- 
ens and  earth,  in  one  of  these  snares  ;  the  Indians 
arriving,  and  seeing  her  struggling  on  the  tree, 
cried,  "  Good  morning,  what  cheer,  what  cheer, 
Mr.  Englishman's  squaw  horse."  He  having  no 
better  epithet  than  woman  horse  ;  but  being  afraid 
of  her  "iron  feet,"  he  ran  and  told  the  English 
where  they  could  find  their  squaw  horse  hanging 
on  a  tree. 

They  perfectly  understood  when  and  where  to 
seek  for  fish  of  every  kind  in  their  particular  se3- 
son.  Seals  were  favourites,  the  oil  being  in  high 
esteem.  Their  bows,  and  arrows,  and  con's, 
were  nicely  made ;  their  canoes  were  of  birch 
bark,  in  which  they  would  venture  into  a  rou0h 
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sta,  or  of  logs  burned  hollow,  and  smoothed  with 
dam  shells,  the  outside  being  hewed  with  stone 
sxes. 

They  were  great  gamesters,  often  losing  every 
particle  of  property  they  possessed,  yet  being  as 
cheerful  and  goodnatured  as  those,  who  won  all. 
They  often  played  town  against  town,  and  some- 
times they  played  kingdom  against  kingdom  ;  the 
people  of  one  nation  meeting  those  of  another,  to 
to  run,  play  ball,  &c.  On  these  occasions  they  al- 
ways painted  themselves,  so  as  not  to  be  known, 
that  if  any  injury  was  done,  mischief  should  not 
follow  from  revenge. 

|  Their  children  very  young,  were  taught  to  swim 
and  to  manage  the  bow.  Their  dress  was  formed 
entirely  from  the  skins  of  beasts.  They  were 
grave  in  their  deportment,  and  not  loquacious  ; 
but  emphatical  in  their  expressions,  and  impres- 
sive in  their  manner.  The  Frenchman,  say  they, 
has  a  good  tongue,  but  a  false  heart ;  the  English- 
man, all  one  speak,  all  one  heart.  An  Indian 
once  hearing  an  English  woman  scold  at  her  hus- 
band, her  rapid  expression  exceeding  his  appre- 
hension, he  fled  from  the  house,  but  stopping  at 

.the  next  neighbours,  he  described  the  dismal 
scene,  by  telling  them  she  ciicd,  Nan  Nana,  Nan 
Nana,  Nan  Nana,  Nan,  saying,  the  husband  was 
a  great  fool  to  hear  her  so  much,  and  chastise  her  so 
little.  Domestic  jars  were  unknown  among  them. 
They  smiled  and  were  cheerful,  but  never  laughed 

loud,  and  never  quarreled  with  one  another, 
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Their  apparent  insensibility  under  pains  anj 
wounds  is  well  known  ;  yet  had  they  awful  appre- 
hensions of  death.  That  they  fliould  be  surpriL 
ed  and  amazed,  at  the  arts  and  implements  of  civ- 
ilized men,  is  not  incredible. 

The  first  ship  they  saw,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
walking  island,  the  masts  to  be  trees,  the  sails 
white  clouds,  the  explosion  of  their  artillery,  thun- 
der and  lightning.    Attempting  to  go  on  board  to 
pick  strawberries,  they  were  saluted  with  a  broad 
side.   They  cried  out,  "  So  big  walk,  so  big 
speak,  and  by  and  by  kill. "   At  the  first  windmill 
they  saw,  they  were  alarmed  and  afraid  to  ap- 
proach.    They  considered  the  first  ploughman 
as  a  wizard,,  and  told  him,  he  was  almost  a  devil. 
They  readily  believed  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  creation,  fall,  and  deluge,  but 
when  they  were  told  of  a  Saviour,  they  cried'out, 
Pocatnic,  i.  e.  is  it  possible  ? 

They  were  a  healthy,  stout  race  of  men,  living 
sometimes  an  hundred  years  ;  but  when  sick° 
and  all  hope  of  recovery  was  past,  then  their  burst- 
ing sobs  and  sighs,  their  ringing  hands,  their  flow, 
ing  tears,  and  dismal  cries  and  shrieks,  were 
enough  to  excite  sympathy  and  tears  from  marble 
eyes.  After  the  corpse  was  brought  to  the  grave, 
they  wept  and  mourned,,  and  so  again  when  it  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  and  after  it  was  buried  they  often 
shed  tears  for  a  long  time  afterward,  sometimes 
for  a  year,  morning  and  night,  they  poured  forth 
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many  groans,  and  raised  many  "  Irish  like  howl- 
gigs."  In  time  of  mourning,  their  faces  were 
pjdnted  black.  They  believed  in  a  paradise  far 
southwest,  at  the  portal  of  which  lay  a  great  dog, 
preventing  the  entrance  of  wicked  souls.  They 
buried  the  arms,  and  much  of  the  treasure  of  the 
deceased  with  him  ;  one  to  affright  the  dog,  the 
other  to  purchase  peculiar  privileges.  The  wick- 
ed they  conceived  pass  to  the  dark  abodes  of  Ab- 
bamacko,  where  they  were  tortured  according  to 
the  opinions  of  ancient  pagans. 

Their  dress,  when  they  wore  any,  was  of  the 
skins  of  beasts ;  often  wearing  nothing  but  a  short 
apron  before.  The  Pawahs  are  their  physicians, 
who  roar  and  howl  over  them  with  many  magical 
ceremonies.  A  hot  house  and  cold  bath  were 
one  of  their  principal  remedie  s  ;  the  method  was, 
to  sit  in  the  hot  house  an  hour,  which  was  a  cave 
terribly  heated,  and  then  plunge  into  some  brook 
or  pond.  When  they  had  burned  the  wood  near 
them,  they  removed  to  another  place  ;  and  when 
the  English  first  came  to  this  country,  the  Indians 
supposed  it  was  for  wood.  Their  division  of  time 
Was, by  sleeps,  moons,  and  winters.  By  being 
abroad  so  much,  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
stars,  and  what  is  surprising,  they  called  Charles' 
Wain  Paukunnawaw,  or  the  bear,  the  name  given 
it  by  Europeans. 
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Their  women,  as  is  common  among  savage 
performed  almost  all  the  drudgery  of  the  family 
They  built  the  houses,  covering  them  with  mats 
so  that  they  were  warmer,  than  those  of  the  En£. 
lish  ;  not  a  drop  of  rain,  not  a  breath  of  wind  pen. 
etrated  them.  Some  of  these  were  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  long.  These  were  to  be  removed  from  pb.ee 
to  place  at  the  command  of  the  husbands.  Every 
year  they  had  their  fishing  place,  their  hunting 
place,  and  their  planting  place,  where  the  house 
remained  the  longest. 

The  women  planted,  and  hoed,  and  harvested 
all  the  corn,  brought  home  all  the  fish  and  game, 
dressed,  and  cured,  and  cooke  d  it  :  but  like  Arab 
wives,  ate  not  till  their  husbands  had  done.  They 
were  modest  in  their  dress,  and  chaste  in  their 
conduct. 

On  this  account,  and  several  others,  as  anoint- 
ing  their  heads,  giving  dowries  for  their  wives, 
observing  a  feast  of  harvest,  offering  sacrifices,  and 
grievous  mournings  for  their  dead,  they  have  been 
supposed  descendants  of  Abram.*  There  are 
doubtless  several  striking  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  Israelites  and  Indians ;  but  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  man,  shows  that 
customs  very  fimilar  are  common  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  among  those  nations,  who  are  in  the 
savage  state  of  society. 

*  WiihamSj  Mr.  Eliot.. 
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Many  of  the  savage  customs  are  laudable  and 
Vjmane.  When  any  are  sick,  their  friends  resort 
:.j them,  anel  often  remain  till  death  or  recovery. 
VvTien  they  recover,  on  account  of  the  expense 
!§ey;  have  been  at,  their  friends  send  them  provis- 
os and  other  comforts.  The  aged  are  treateel 
sith  great  respect ;  their  names  are  all  significant, 
tnd  are  changed  according  to  character  and  cir- 
cumstances. To  which  we  may  add,  if  the  year 
proved  dry,  they  had  great  and  solemn  meetings 
£om  all  parts  to  supplicate  their  gods,  and  beg 
krain.  These  devotions  they  continued  some- 
times ten  days,  a  fortnight,  and  three  weeks,  or 
till  rain  came.  When  a  field  was  to  be  cleared, 
cr  any  great  work  accomplished,  all  the  neigh- 
bours, men,  women,  and  children,  freely  lent  their 
issistance  ;  fifty  or  an  hundred  were  sometimes 
seen  labouring  together.  The  ties  of  brotherhood 
v/ere  so  strong,  that  sometimes  when  a  person  had 
committed  murder  and  fled,  his  brother  was  exe- 
cuted in  his  stead.  It  was  common  for  a  man  to 
pay  the  debts  of  his  deceased  brother.  Their  vir- 
rinswere  distinguished  by  a  modest  falling  down 
of  their  hair  over  their  eyes.  Their  affection  was 
very  strong  for  their  children,  who  by  indul- 
gence were  saucy  and  undutiful.  A  father  woulel 
nmetimes,  through  grief  and  rage  for  the  loss  of  a 
ihild ,  stab  himself.  Sometimes  they  would,  by 
freak  of  day,  call  up  their  wives  and  surviving 
|${3ren  and  families,  to  make  lamentation,  with 
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abundance  of  tears,  crying  out,  "  O  God,  thou 
hast  taken  away  my  child  ;  thou  art  angry  v.iJi 
me  ;  O,  turn  thine  anger  from  me,  and  spare  the 
rest  of  my  children."  If  they  received  any  good 
in  hunting,  fishing,  or  agriculture,  they  acknow!. 
edged  it  came  from  God.  If  they  met  with  a  fall, 
or  any  accident,  they  would  say,  God  was  angry 
with  them.  When  they  observed  any  distinguish, 
ed  excellence,  they  would  say,  it  was  a  god.  As 
the  architecture,  the  husbandry,  and  other  arts  of 
the  English,  they  often  exclaimed,  "you  are  a 
god,  or  they  are  gods,"  implying  that  all  excellen. 
cies  are  in  God.  After  the  season  of  harvest  and 
hunting,  they  had  anniversary  religious  festivals. 
Do  not  some'  pretended  christians  blush  at  these 
things  ? 

Their  strongest  profession  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity  was,  my  heart  is  good,  implying  that  all 
goodness  was  in  the  heart.* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  the  faith- 
ful labours  of  the  JVciv  England  ministers  to 
instruct  the  nathes  in  the  religion  of  Jesu: 
Christ. 

In  1650,  a  society  in  England,  ii 
tuted  for  propagating  the  gospel,  began  a  co: 
pondence  with  the  commissioners  of  the  u: 

*  Roger  Williams, 
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colonies,  who  were  employed  as  agents  for  the  so- 
ciety.  In  consequence,  exertions  were  made  to 
christianize  the  Indians.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot, 
minister  of  Roxbury,  had  distinguished  himself 
in  this  pious  work.  He  had  established  towns,  in 
which  he  collected  Indian  families  ;  taught  them 
husbandry,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  a  prudent  man- 
agement of  their  affairs,  and  instructed  them  with 
unwearieel  attention  in  the  principles  of  the  chris- 
tian religion.  His  zeal  and  success  have  justly 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  Nevj 
England. 

He  began  his  labours  about  the  year  1646,  be- 
,jng  in  the  forty  second  year  of  his  age.  The  first 
■  pagans,  who  enjoyed  his  labours,  resided  at  No- 
nantum,  now  the  east  part  of  Newton.  Waban, 
a  principal  chief  there,  became  a  convert,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  piety.  .  Being  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  his  first  attempt,  he  soon  after  op- 
ened a  lecture  at  Neponsit,  within  the  present 
bounds  of  Dorchester.  These  two  lectures  he 
continued  several  years  without  any  reward  or  en- 
couragement, but  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good 
to  the  souls  of  nu  n.  Beside  preaching  to  them, 
Informed  two  catechisms,  one  for  the  children, 
the  other  for  adults.  They  readily  learned  these, 
seriously  attended  his  public  lectures,  and  very 
generally  prayed  in  their  families,  mcrning  and 
evening. 
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After  a  number  of  years,  certain  individuals  in 
England,  affected  by  his  pious  and  disinterested 
labours,  raised  some  generous  contributions  fur 
bis  encouragement ;  he  gratefully  received  these, 
'  declaring  that  he  had  never  expeQed  any  thing. 
By  such  timely  aid  he  was  enabled  to  educate  his 
five  sons  at  college.     All  these  were  distinguish- 
ed for  their  piety,  and  all,  excepting  one,  who  died 
while  a  member  of  college,  were  preachers  of  the 
gospel.    His  eldest  son  preached  several  years  to 
the  Indians  at  Pakemit,  now  Stoughton,  and  at 
Natick,  and  other  places.    Other  ministers,  in  dif. 
ferent  parts' of  New  England,  by  the  example  cf 
Mr.  Eliot,  -zealously  engaged  in  the  missionary 
work.    Mr.  Bourne  and  Cotton ,  in  Plymouth  col- 
ony,  studied  the  Indian  language,  ami  preached  ?! 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  other  places.    At  Mar- 
tha's  Vinevard  and  Nantucket,  Mr.  Mayhew  and 
son  entered  on  the  work  ;  and  in  Conncflicut, 
Mr.  Pierson  and  Fitch,  preached  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection  to  the  heathen  in  their  vicinity.  ^  _ 
That  the  natives  might  have  the  word  of  life  * 
their  own  language,  which  alone  was  able  to  rnafce 
them  wise  unto  salvation,  Mr.  Eliot  began  the  ar- 
duous work  of  translating  the  Bible  for  their  use 
The  New  Testament  was  published  in  16Gl,s« 
the  whole  Bible  soon  after.    The  expense  w« 
borne  bv  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  & 
New  England.    Beside  this,  he  translated  a» 
composed  several  other  books,  as  a  primer,  - 
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grammar,  singing  psalms,  the  practice  of  piety, 
Baxter's  call,  and  several  other  things.  He  took 
care  that  schools  should  be  opened  in  the  Indian 
settlements,  where  their  children  were  taught  to 
read;  some  were  put  into  schools  of  the  English, 
I  and  "studied  Latin  and  Greek.  A  building  was 
I  erected  for  their  reception,  and  several  of  them 
|  sent  to  Cambridge  college.  The  legislature  insti- 
tuted judicial  courts  among  the  native's,  answering 
I  Jo  the  county  courts  of  the  colony.  In  these 
I  courts,  one  English  judge  was  united  with  those 
I  chosen  by  the  natives.  They  had  riders  and 
I  magistrates  elected  by  themselves,  who  managed 
|  their  smaller  matters. 

I  The  first  church  of  christianized  pagans  was 
I  gathered  atNatick,  they  had  two  instructors  of 
I  their  own  body,  when  the  English  preachers 
I  could  not  attend.  In  1670,  they  had  between  for- 
|  ty  and  fifty  communicants.  The  second  praying 
£  town  was  Pakemit,  or  Punkapaog,  now  Stough- 
I  ton;  their  first  teacher  was  of  their  own  number, 
1  William  Ahawton,  "  a  pious  man,  of  good  parts." 
I  The  second  church  of  Indians  was  at  Hassana- 
I  itiessit,  now  Grafton  ;  their  teacher's  name  was 
I  Tackuppa-wiliin,  "a pious  and  able  man,  apt  to 
I  teach."  They  had  a  meetinghouse,  built  after 
the  English  manner  ;  their  communicants  were 
sixteen,  their  baptized  persons,  thirty. 

At  G komm ahum e sit,  or  Marlborough,  was  a 
society,  with  a  teacher,     IVames'u,  or  Tewks- 
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bury,  was  the  fifth  praying  society ;  their  teach- 
er  was  called  Samuel,  who  could  read  and  w  rite. 
Annually  a  judicial  court  was  held  there.  Here 
Mr.  Eliot  used  to  go  and  preach  at  that  season 
on  account  of  the  strangers,  who  resorted  there. 
In  1674,  after  he  had  been  preaching  from  Matt, 
xxii.  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son. 
at  the  wigwam  of  Wannalancet,  near  the  fails, 
this  man,  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  sachem, 
or  king,  and  who  had  always  been  friendly  to  the 
English,  but  openly  rejected  the  gospel,  after  ser- 
mon, rose  and  said,  "  Sirs,  you  have  been  pleased 
for  four  years,  in  your  abundant  love,  to  apply 
yourselves  particularly  to  me  and  my  people,  to 
exhort,  press,  and  persuade  us  to  pray  to  God. 
I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  pains.  I  must 
acknowledge,  I  have  all  my  days  used  to  pass  in 
an  old  canoe,  and  you  exhort  me  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe,  and  embark  in  a  new  canoe", 
which  I  have  always  opposed  ;  but  now  1  yield 
myself  up  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  anew 
canoe,  and  do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter.'1 
He  ever  after  persevered  in  a  christian  course, 
though  on  this  account,  several  of  his  people  de- 
serted him.  The  sixth  society,  gathered  from  the 
Indians,  was  at  Nashobah,  now  Littleton  ;  their 
teacher  was  called  John  Thomas.  In  this  place, 
and  at  Marlborough,  the  Indians  had  orchards, 
set  out  by  themselves.  Mungunkook,  or  Hor- 
kinton,  was  the  next  place  where  a  christian  soci- 
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cty  was  gathered,  the  families  were  twelve,  their 
teacher  was  Job. 

Several-  years  after,  seven  other  societies  of 
praying  Indians,  with  Indian  teachers,  were  form- 
ed further  west.    One  in  Oxford,  one  in  Dudley, 
three  in  different  parts  of  Woodstock,  which  then 
was  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  one  in  Worcester, 
and  one  in  Uxbridge.     Several  other  places, 
about  the  same  time,  received  christian  preachers. 
The  places  mentioned,  received  teachers  selected 
from  the  natives,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Mr, 
Eliot.    The  whole  number  of  those,  called  pray- 
ing Indians,  in  these  places,  was  about  1100/ 
.But  the  gospel  was  preached  with  still  greater 
effeft  in  Plymouth  colony.     The   Rev.  Mr. 
Bourne  had  under  his  care,  on  Cape  Cod  and  its 
vicinity,  about  500  souls;  of  whom  about  200 
could  read,  and  more  than  70  could  write.  One 
church  he  had  formed  of  twenty  seven  communi- 
nicants,  ninety  had  been  baptized.    Beside  these, 
Mr.  Cotton  of  Plymouth  preached  occasionally  to 
about  half  a  hundred  on  Buzzard's  Bay.  Mr. 
Mayhew  and  son,  began  to  instruct  the  Indians  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1648  or  9.    They  were 
remarkably  successful.    The  greatest  part  of  them 
were  soon  considered  as  praying  Indians.  On 
this  island  and  Chappaquidgick,  were  300  fami- 
lies ;  on  the  latter,  sixty,  of  whom  fifty  nine  were 
praying  families.    On  Nantucket  was  a  church, 
and  many  praying  families.    In  1694,  there  were 
u  2 
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on  this  island  three  churches,  and  five  assemblies 
of  praying  Indians.  In  1685,  the  praying  Indians 
in  Plymouth  colony,  were  1439,  beside  children 
under  twelve'years  of  age.  At  one  time,  in  differ- 
ent  parts,  were  twenty  four  congregations.  Li 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  but  little  success 
attended  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  The  sa- 
chems of  Narraganset  and  Mohegan,  violently  op. 
posed  their  people's  hearing  the  gospel.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich,  took  great  pains, 
gave  some  of  the  Mohegans  lands  of  his  own,  that 
they,  who  were  disposed  to  hear  the  gospel, 
might  be  nearer  him,  and  also  freed  from  the  rc- 
vilings  of  their  companions  ;  at  one  time  he  had 
about  thirty  under  his  care. 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  colonics  enacted 
salutary  laws  for  restraining  the  evil  conduct  of  the 
natives  ;  means  were  also  furnished  for  their  re. 
ceiving  presents  or  rewards  for  distinguishing 
themselves  in  what  was  laudable.  In  Connecli- 
cut, the  legislature  in  1655,  having  appointed  a  gov- 
ernor  over  the  Pequots,  gave  him  the  following 
laws,  to  which  the  people  were  to  subject  them- 
selves. They  shall  not  blaspheme  the  name  of 
God,  nor  profane  the  sabbath.  They  shall  not 
commit  murder,  nor  practise  witchcraft,  on  pain  of 
"death.  "  They  shall  not  commit  adultery,  on  pain 
of  severe  punishment.  Whosoever  is  drunk  shall 
pay  ten  shillings,  or  receive  ten  stripes.  He  thai 
steals  shall  pay  double  damage," 
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Quakers  persecuted,  apology  for  our  forefathers, 
synod,  character  .of  Capt.  Standish. 

TpIE  persecution  of  the  Quakers  com- 
menced in  1656,  and  continued  till  September, 
1661,  when  an  order  was  received  from  the  king, 
requiring  that  neither  capital  nor  corporeal  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted  on  the  Quakers,  but 
that  offenders  should  be  sent  to  England.  During 
(Ms persecution,  several  were  executed.  On  the 
subject  of  the  New  England  persecutions,  the  au- 
thor of  the  European  settlements  in  North  Amer- 
ica, judiciously  remarks  j  "  Such  is  the  manner 
of  proceeding  of  religious  parties  toward  each 
other,  and  In  this  respect  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  not  worse  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
nor  was  their  severity  any  just  matter  of  reflection 
upon  that  mode  of  religion  which  they  profess. 
No  religion,  however,  true  or  false,  can  excuse  its 
own  members,  or  accuse  those  of  any  other,  on 
ihe  score  of  persecution."  Religious  intolerance 
is  now  very  generally  it  probated,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  time  has  already  arrived,  when  no  people  can 
be  found,  who  think,  "  that  by  killing  men  for 
their  religion,  they  do  God  good  service." 

But  the  history  of  opinions  in  that  age  demon- 
strates, that  what  has  been  considered  the  con- 
tracted spirit  of  New  England,  was  the  spirit  of 
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the  world.  Those  puritans  were  as  liberal  as  t'» 
most  liberal  in  the  world.  It  is  true  their  histon 
proves  they  were  men,  Imperfe£t  like  others;  bu! 
it  does  not  prove  they  had  any  peculiar  bigotry  u 
intolerance.  We  have  called  their  conduct  per. 
secution,  but  if  the  subjeel  be  understood,  t:.; 
Quakers  were  not  persecuted  entirely  for  their  re- 
Ligion,  or  religious  opinions,  but  for  disturbing 
society.  For  these  disturbances,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, they  were  treated  too  severely  ;  sevcriljr 
being  a  common  appendage  of  a  weak  govern- 
ment. The  government,  which  trembles  for  \'$ 
own  existence,  is  always  alarmed  at  opposition, 
the  exertion  of  its  power  corresponds  with  the  de- 
gree of  its  alarm.  These  fathers  of  New  England, 
to  use  their  own  words,  "  for  liberty  to  walk  in 
the  faith  of  the  gospel,  had  transported  them- 
selves, with  their  wives,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
substance,  from  the  pleasant  land  over  the  Atlantic, 
into  this  remote  wilderness,  among  the  heathen, 
preferring  the  pure  scripture  worship,  to  the  pleas- 
urcs  of  England;  but  the  Quakers,  being  open 
seducers  from  the  glorious  trinity,  and  from  the 
holy  scriptures  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  open  enemies 
to  the  government  itself,  as  established  in  the 
hands  of  any,  but  men  of  their  own  principles ; 
therefore, the  magistrate  at  last,  in  conscience,  belli 
to  God  and  man,  judged  himself  called  for  the  de- 
fence of  all,  to  keep  the  passage  with  the  point 
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■\:  sword  held  towards  them.    This  could  do  no 
.-rrn  to  him  who  would  be  warned  ;  their  rush- 
themselves  on  the  sword,  was  their  own  a£t, 
:i)d  brings  theirblood  on  their  own  head."* 

That  they  were  enemies  to  government,  unless 
Jrninistered  by  Quakers,  had  become  evident, 
j)0th  by  their  conduct,  and  writings.  George 
fox,  who  came  to  Rhode  Island,  had  published, 
that"  The  magistrate  of  Christ,  he  is  in  the  light 
and  power  of  Christ,  and  he  is  to  subje6r.  all  under 
Ehe  power  of  Christ."  None  could  mistake  this 
language,  for  it  was  well  known,  that  he  viewed 
none  as  having  the  light  of  Christ,  but  those  of  his 
own  party ;  they  were  to  subjeel  ail  into  his  light, 
else  they  could  not  be  "  faithful  magistrates.55 
Roger  Williams  declared,  "  Such  magistrates, 
such  laws,  such  power,  and  light,  and  subjection, 
is  George  Fox  for,  and  no  other."!  Every  other 
government,  but  their  own,  they  said,  was  a  tree 
that  must  be  cut  down. ."'f  The  government,  and 
people,  saw  and  felt  this  ;  they  saw  their  posterity 
and  themselves,  exposal  to  evils  as  great  as  those 
from  which  they  had  fled.  The  fruit  of  all  their 
kbours,  the  reward  of  ail  their  miseries,  was 
ready  to  be  snatched  from  them.  Conscious  of 
their  own  weakness,  still  agonizing  in  view  of 
their  past  sufferings,  shocked  at  the  daring  frenzy  of 
their  opposers,  they  rose,  and  in  the  first  moment 
If  their  indignation,  they  seized  a  weapon  too 
*  Hubbard,   f  Ba^uj.   }  M.vtheh, 
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sharp  i  they  banished  several  on  pain  of  deu'J . 
They  were  banished  for  a  species  of  madness,  a:.J 
in  madness  they  soon  came  back,  rushing  on  i]  5 
point,  which  ought  to  have  been  turned  aside  fionj 
such  raving  fanatics.  One  or  two  facts,  in  the 
words  of  a  writer  of  their  oven,  will  confirm  tliis, 
Geo;  gc  Bishop,  a  Quaker,  speaks  of  Deborah  Wil. 
son,  as  a  11  modest  woman  of  retired  life,  and  sober 
conversation,  and  that  bearing  a  great  burden  fcj 
the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  the  people,  she  went 
through  the  town  of  Salem,  naked,  as  a  sign,  whidi 
she  having  in  part  performed,  was  laid  hold  of, 
and  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  Sa. 
lem,  where  the  wicked  rulers  sentenced  her  to  be 
whipt." 

Lydia  Wardwel,  a  married  woman  of  Hampton, 
went  naked  into  the  meetinghouse  in  Newbury, 
in  the  time  of  public  worship  ;  for  which  she  met 
with  the  like  treatment.  This  was  justified  by  the 
party.  They  said  the  New  England  priests  were 
bewitched,  and  could  not  believe  they  were  nak- 
ed, therefore  "  hath  the  Lord  in  his  power,  mouJ 
some  of  his  sons  and  daughters  to  go  naked  ;  \\c 
own  no  such  practice,  only  when  called  unto  i:  by 
the  Lord."* 

Instead  of  obeying  the  gospel,  and  flying  from 
the  city  when  persecuted,  'in  defiance  of  gospd 
and  law,  they  returned,  when  banished,  or.  pain  oi 
death.    One  of  these,  W.  Robinson,  gave  to  the 

*  Sackws's  History. 
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SOiirt  the  following  paper,  containing  the  reasons 
of  his  conduct.  "  On  the  8th  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  1659,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  in  trav- 
elling between  Newport  and  Daniel  Gould's 
house,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly  to 
me,  which  did  fill  me  immediately  with  life,  and 
power,  and  heavenly  love,  by  which  he  constrain- 
ed me,  and  commanded  me  to  pass  to  the  town  of 
Boston,  my  life  to  lay  down  in  his  will,  for  the  ac- 
complishing of  his  service,  that  he  had  there  to 
perform,  at  the  day  appointed.  To  which  heav- 
enly voice  I  presently  yielded  obedience,  not  ques- 
tioning the  Lord  horo  he  would  bring  the  thing  to 
pass.  For  the  Lord  had  said  unto  me,  '  My  soul 
shall  rest  in  everlasting  peace,  and  my  life  shall 
enter  into  rest,  for  being  obedient  to  the  God  of  my 
life." 

I  Marmaduke  Stephenson  gave  in  another  paper, 
informing  the  court  how  lie  heard  a  voice,  as  he  was 
ploughing  in  Yorkshire,  saying,  /  have  ordained 
ihee  a  prophet  to  the  nations .*  After  he  came  to 
Rhode  Island,  he  says,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying,  "  Go  to  Boston."  So  did 
the  Quakers  revolt  from  the  laws  of  all  societies, 
outrage  decency,  and  seek  their  own  ruin.  The 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  among  many  other 
things,  urged  these  considerations. f  If  a  stranger 
break  in  upon  the  house  of  another,  when  abso- 
lutely forbid,  if  the  intruder  be  slain,  his  blood 

*  Backus's  tllst»ry.     f  Hazars. 
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must  be  on  his  own  head  ;  and  have  not  the  pyj  . 
lie  guardians  of  the  Commonwealth  equal  right  i 
take  away  the  lives  of  those  who  intrude  upon 
government?  Ifa  stranger, covered  with  the  pi.',  ,.  ■ 
break  in  upon  a  family  of  children,  will  not  their 
good  father  withstand  such  intrusion,  and  if  th«re 
be  no  other  possible  way  of  defending  himself..:,  | 
beloved  family  from  the  deadly  contagion,  may  be 
not,  from  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  slay 
the  intruding  person  ? 

By  order  of  the  general  court,  a  synod  of  d*« 
New  England  churches  convened  at  Boston,  Sep. 
tember,  1662.  The  people  were  at  this  time  much 
divided  in  opinion  on  the  two  following  questions, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  synod  for  their  de- 
cision, viz.  1st,  "  Who  are  the  subjects  of  bap. 
tism  ?"  2d,  "Whether,  according  to  the  wore!  of 
God,  there  ought  to  be  a  consociation  of  churches 
and  what  should  be  the  manner  of  it  ?"  The  gen- 
eral court  ordered  the  result  of  this  synod,  which 
was  not  unanimous,  to  be  printed,  and  it  may  be 
seen  at  large  in  Dr.  Mather's  Magnalia,  and  in 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans.  — - 

In  1656,  at  a  very  advanced  age, died  Capt.  Starf- 
ish, themilitary  commander, the  Washington  of 
Plymouth  colony.  A  man  so  conspicuous  and  celc« 
bratedinhislife,ought'not  to beforgotten whence;* :- 
It  is  impossible!  to  have  any  adequate  view  of  the 
establishment  and^rise  of  Plymouth  colony,  without 
entering  familiarly  into  the  character  of  this  hero 
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I  of  that  little  band  of  pilgrims.  He  descended  from 

|  a  family  of  distinction,  and  was  heir  apparent  to  a 

I  great  estate;  unjustly  detained  from  him,  which 

I  compelled  him  to  depend  on  himself  for  support. 

I  He  was  small  in  stature,  but  of  an  active  spirit, 

f  a  sanguine  temper,  and  strong  constitution.  These 

i  qualities  led  him  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Hav- 

f  ing  been  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  aid 

I  of  the  Dutch,  after  the  truce,  he  settled  with  Mr. 

I  Robinson's  people  in  Leyden.  He  was  in  the  first 

I  company,  who  came  over  in  1620 ;  he  command- 

|  fd  the  first  detachment  for  making  discoveries  af- 

I  ter  their  arrival  ;  he  was  chosen  military  com- 

I  mander  on  the  first  settlement  of  their  military 

I  concerns.    Generally,  in  the  subsequent  excur- 

I  sions  and  interviews  with  the  natives,  he  was  the 

1  first  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  a  small  num. 

*  ber  of  his  own  choosing.  During  the  terrible  sick- 

I  ness  of  the  first  winter,  when  two  or  three  died  in 

|  iday,  and  the  living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the 

J  dead,  captain  Standish  retained  his  health,  and 

|  kindly  nursed  the  sick.    On  the  29th  of  January, 

I  he  was  called  to  see  his  beloved  wife  expire. 

|    When  Corbitant,  one  of  the  petty  sachems  of 

I  Massasoit,  meditated  a  revolt,  captain  Standish, 

I  irith  14  men,  surrounded  his  house  in  Suansey, 

i  5ut  he  being  absent,  they  informed  his  people, 

1  'iey  should  destroy  him,  if  he  persisted  in  his  re- 

|  Iflion.    This  so  alarmed  the  chief,  that  lie  en- 
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treated  the  mediation  of  Massasoit,  and  according, 
ly  was  admitted,  with  eight  other  chiefs,  to  sub- 
scribe  his  submission  to  the  English. 

In  1622,  when  he  had  fortified  Plymouth,  i,- 
divided  his  men  into  four  "squadrons,"  appoint- 
ins  every  individual  his  post.  In  case  of  fire,  a 
select  company  mounted  guard  with  their  back* 
to  the  fire,  to  watch  for  approaching  enemies. 
Being  sent  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Matachiest, 
between  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth,  in  February, 
1623,  a  severe  storm  compelled  him  to  leave  hi* 
vessel,  and  sleep  in  a  hut  of  the  Indians  ;  being 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  their  design  to  kill  him, 
he  made  his  people  keep  guard  all  night,  by 
which  he  escaped  the  snare  they  had  laid  for  him. 
In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  goods  had  been 
stolen  in  the  night  from  the  shallop  ;  he,  with  lu\ 
party,  surrounded  the  house  of  the  sachem,  and 
the  things  were  restored. 

Often  was  the  providence  of  God  conspicuous 
in  his  preservation.  The  next  month,  atManomet, 
a  creek  in  Sandwich,  where  he  went  for  corn,  l:c 
was  not  received  w  ith,  their  usual  cordiality  ;  two 
Indians  from  Massachusetts  were  there,  one  hsd 
an  iron  dagger,  and  deridedthe  Europeans  becau'x 
he  had  seen  them,  when  dying,  "  cry  and  make 
sour  faces  like  children. "  An  Indian  of  the  place 
who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  appearing  now 
very  friendly,  invited  the  captain  to  sleep  with 
hint,  because  the  weather  was  cold.  Stanclis 
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accepted  his  hospitality,  and  passed  the  night  by 
Jiis  fire  ;  but  sleep  had  departed  from  his  eyes; 
fie  was  restless,  and  in  motion  all  night,  though 
his  host  seemed  solicitous  for  his  comfort,  and 
c<  earnestly  pressed  him  to  take  his  rest."  It  was 
afterward  discovered  that  this  Indian  intended  to 
till  him  if  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

Weston's  people,  who  settled  at  Wessagusset, 
lived  without  religion  or  law,  or,  in  modern  style, 
ployed  liberty  and  equality.  This  rendered  them 
contemptible  in  the  view  of  savages,  who  soon  be- 
gan'to  insult  and  abuse  them.    The  company  pre- 
tended to  satisfy  the  Indians  for  a  theft,  not  by 
punishing  the  thief,  but  by  hanging  a  decrepit  old 
man,  who  had  become  burdensome  to  them.  This 
settlement  was  composed  of  a  set  of  needy  adven- 
!  tnrers.    But  before  this  company  knew  their  dwn 
i  danger,  the  governor  of  Plymouth  had  learned 
|  from  Massasoit,  the  plot  of  the  natives  for  their 
I  destruction,  and  sent  captain  Standish  to  their 
I  relief.    He  had  made  choice  of  eight  men,  refus- 
|  mg  to  take  more.    Arriving  at  Wessagusset,  now 

(Weymouth,  he  found  the  people  scattered,  and 
in  imminent  danger,  yet  stupidly  insensible  of  the 
destruction  ready  to  burst  upon  them.  Standish 
was  careful  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  na- 
tives till  he  could  assemble  the  people  of  the  plan- 
tation. An  Indian  brought  hi>m  some  furs,  whom 
hetreated  "smoothly,"  yet  the  Indian  reported 
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that  he  "  saw  by  the  captain's  eyes,  that  he  was 
angry  in  his  heart."  This  indtfeed  Pecksuot,  a 
chief  of  courage,  to  tell  Hobbamock,  Standish's 
Indian  guide  and  interpreter,  that  he  "  understood 
the  captain  was  come  to  kill  him,  and  the  rest  of 
the  savages  there,  but  tell  him,"  saidhe,  "we  know 
it,  but  fear  him  not  ;  neither  will  we  shun  him, 
let  him  begin  when  he  dare,  he  shall  not  take  us 
at  unawares."  Others  whet  their  knives  before 
him,  using  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  A- 
mong  the  rest,  Wittuwamat,  a  daring  son  of  war, 
whose  head  the  government  had  ordered  Standish 
to  bring  to  Plymouth,  boasted  of  the  excellence 
of  his  knife,  on  the  handle  of  which  was  a  woman's 
face.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  have  another  at  home, 
with  which  I  have  killed  both  French  and  English ; 
that  has  a  man's  face  ;  by  and  by  these  two  must 
be  married."  Further  said  he  of  his  knife.  "  By 
and  by  it  shall  see,  by  and  by  it  shall  eat,  but  not 
speak." 

Pecksuot,  being  a  man  of  great  stature,  said  to 
Standish,  "though  you  are  a  great  captain,  yet 
you  are  but  a  little  man,  and  though  I  be  no  sa- 
chem, yet  I  am  a  man  of  great  strength  and  cour- 
age."  The  captain  had  formed  his  plan,  and  was 
therefore  silent.  The  next  day,  seeing  he  could  get 
no  more  of  them  together,  Pecksuot,  and  Wittuwa- 
mat, and  his  brother,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  an>l 
onp  Indian  more  being  together^  and,  ha vingabou: 
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is  many  of  his  own  men  in  the  room  ;  he  gave  the 
wrd,  the  door  was  fast ;  he  seized  Pecksuot, 
snatched  his  knife  from  him;  and  killed  him  with 
it ;  the  rest  killed  Wittuwamat,  and  the  other  In- 
dian.  The  youth  they  took  and  hanged.  Dread- 
ful was  the  scene  ;  incredible  the  number  of 
wounds  they  bore  ;  without  any  noise,  catching 
|  the  weapons,  struggling  and  striving  till  death. 
At  another  place  he  and  his  men  killed  one  more. 
Captain  Standish  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  car- 
rying the  head  of  Wittuwamat,  which  was  set  up 
onthe  fort.  The  news  of  this  exploit  spread  terror 
through  the  surrounding  tribes ;  amazed  and  ter- 
rified, they  fkd  to  swamps  and  desert  places, 
which  brought  on  diseases  and  death  to  many.  One 
ofthe  sachems  said,  4 4  The  God  of  the  English 
was  offended  with  them,  and  would  destroy  them 
in  his  anger." 

Some  reflected 'on  captain  Standish,  as  being 
more  of  a  hero,  than  a  christian  in  this  affair  ;  but 
if  there  were  any  fault,  it  certainly  rested  with  the 
good  magistrates  of  Plymouth ;  Standish  only  obey- 
ed their  orders  ;  they  deliberately,  and  coolly  sanc- 
tioned the  most  bloody  part  of  his  conduct,  by 
j  setting  up  the  head  of  Wittuwamat  as  a  public 
spectacle.    All  military  exploits  are  dreadful. 

In  1625,  he  was  sent  an  agent  for  the  company 

to  England.    The  plague  was  raging  in  London, 

aid  he  met  with  difficulty- in  accomplishing  his 
w  2 
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business  ;  but  the  next  year  he  returned-  v.  ; 
goods  for  the  colony,  bringing  the  melancho 
news, .that  Mr.Cushman  and  Mr.  Robinson  wen. 
numbered  with  the  dead. 

A  company  of  the  baser  sort  had  set  downaj 
Quincy  ;  under  one  Morton,  they  had  deposed 
their  commander,  sold  arms  to  the  natives, 
and  invited  fugitives  from  other  places.  Captain 
Endicott,  from  Salem,  gave  them  a  small  check, 
and  cut  down  their  liberty  pole.  Captain  Stand* 
ish  subdued  them.  Being  sent  for  the  purpose, 
and  finding  reasoning  vain,  he  took  them  priscn. 
ers  and  carried  them  to  Plymouth  ;  thence  they 
were  sent  to -England.  Previous  to  this,  in  1624* 
the  people  of  Plymouth  had  creeled  fishing  flake 
at  Cape  Ann..  A  company  from. the  west  cf  lin;- 
land,,  the  next  year,  took  possession  of  then,. 
Captain  Standish  was  sent  to  obtain  justice.  Hb- 
threats  were  serious,  and  the  people  of  Cape  Ann 
assured  the  company  they  were  dead  men,  u;v!« 
they  satisfied  the  captain,  for  he  was  always  punc- 
tual to  his  word.  Thecompany  then  built  anolh- 
cr  stage  or  flake,  in  a  more  advantageous  situation, 
which  the  Plymouth  people  accepted  :  thus  har- 
mony was  restored. 

A  tradition  in  the  family  says,  that  afriendlj 
native  once  came  and  told  the  captain,  that  a  par* 
ticular  Indian  intended  to  kill  him  ;  that  the  nc5" 
tune  he  visited  the  wigwam,  he  would  give  hi® 
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some  water,  and  while  he  should  be  drinking,  the 
findian  would  kill,  him  with  his  knife.:  The  next 
,ti rue  the  Captain  had  occasion  to:go  to  the  place, 
he  Remembered  his  trusty  sword.  He  found  a 
number  of  savages  together, .  and  soon  -had  reason 
to  believe  the  information,  which  had  been  given 
him.  It  was  not  long  before  the  suspected  Indian 
^brought  him  some  drink  :  "the  -captain  receiving, 
it,  kept  bis  eye  fixed  on  him  while  drinking.  The 
.Indian  was  ..taking  his-'knife  -to  make  the  deadly 
istab,  when  Standish  instantly  drewhis  sword  and 
,cut  oil- his  head  at  one  stroke  ;?  amazed  and  terri- 
tfied  the  savages  Bed.  and  teft  our  warrior  alone,  i 
r  After  the  year  1628,  we- -hear  .-no  more  of  the 
fciititary  exploits  .of  this  -valorous  commander. 
"  Whether  a  constant  series  -'-'of  -  vigorous  exertions 
•for  so -many  years-,  had  impaired  his  health,  and 
rendered  him  unfit  for-  afiUve 'service,  as  it  is  said 
-he  was-aiRi  fifed  withthe  stone  and;  strangury  in  his 
•advanced  years  ;  or .  whether- he  became  tired  of 
"such  dreary,  dangerous  excursions,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  now  to  ascertain.  Certain  it  is,  he  did 
-not  in  the  least  degree  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  During  his  whole  life,  which  was  pro- 
■ionged  almost  thirty  years  after  this,  he  was  con. 
I  '-'stantly  ek  filed  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
-growing  Commonwealth  ;  he  was  one  of  the  mag- 
ffetfates  or  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  the  colo- 
By  as  long  as  M  lived.    When,-  "  in  regard  of 
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many  appearances  of  danger  towards  the  country,'* 
a  council  of  war  was  appointed  in  1652,  vested 
with  full  power  "  to  issue  warrants  to  press  men, 
and  to  give  commissions  to  chief  officers,"  the 
venerable  Standish  was  among  "  the  first  three." 
In  1653,  we  find  him  acYing  in  this  council ;  and 
once  more  we  may  see  him  clothed  in  his  coat  of 
mail.  In  1654,  Cromwell  called  on  New  Eng. 
land  for  troops  to  subdue  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
Massachusetts  ordered  500  to  be  furnished.  Capt. 
Standish  received  the  command  of  those  raised  in 
Plymouth  colony.  A  part  of  his  commission, 
probably  his  last,  was  in  these  words  :  "  We 
having  raised  some  forces  over  which  we  do  con- 
stitute  our  well  beloved  friend,  captain  Miles 
Standish,  their  leader  and  commander  in- 
chief  ;  of  whose  approved  fidelity  and  ability 
we  have  had  long  experience." 

He  was  now  probably  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  ended  about  1609.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  left  his  native  country  before  he  was  twenty 
one  ;  how  long  he  continued  in  the  army  we  know 
not,  but  probably  he  was  twenty  five  when  he 
joined  Mr.  Robinson's  congregation  after  the 
peace  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  a  younger  maa 
would  have  been  made  military  commander  in 
1620  ;  this  will  make  him  just  seventy.  He  lived 
two  years  aftei  this,  dying  in  1656,  at  Duxbury, 
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.here  he  had  a  tract  of  land,  which  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Captain's  Hill.    He  had  one 
son,  Alexander,  who  died  inDuxbury  ;  a  grand- 
son of  his,  deacon  Joseph  Standish,  settled  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  a  great  grandson  of  whom,  is 
the  junior  compiler  of  this  volume.    A  house  of 
deacon  Standish  was  burned,  in  which  was  de- 
stroyed the  sword  of  the  captain,  which  fought  the 
first  battles  of  New  England.    Those  are  certain- 
ly deceived,  M  ho  imagine  they  have  it  in  posses- 
sion.   His  name  will  be  long  venerated  in  New 
England.    He   was  one  who  chose  to  suffer 
aflli&ion  with  the  people  of  God,  who  subdued 
kingdoms,  and  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Comet.    Phillip's  War. 

HP 

1  HE  people  of  New  England  were  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  from  the  17th 
ofNovember,  1664,  till  the  4th  of  February  fol- 
lowing. They  deemed  it  ominous,  (as  they  a£ 
tenvard  did  the  Aurora  Borealis,)  of  some  ca- 
lamity which  was  shortly  to  befal  them. 

In  the  year  1675,  a  war  with  the  Indians,  by 
Rename  of  Phillip's  war,  broke  out,  and  endan- 
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gered  the  existence  of  the  colony.  Some  doubted 
whether  theilndians  u  ould  not  succeed  in  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  English.  This  distressing  wa* 
lasted  more  than  a  year. 

This  was  the  first  hostile  attack  from  the  natives, 
which  had  been  really  alarming  to  the  country. 
In  1G37,  the  troops  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necrieut  had  destroyed  the  Pequots.  In  1643, 
there  were  some  disturbances  with  the  Narragan- 
sets,  shut  matters  were  settled  without  shedding 
blood.  In  1646,  a  plot  was  formed  by  Sequasson, 
a  -sachem  near  New  Haven,  to  assassinate  the 
magistrates  of  that  colony,  but  he  effected  nothing, 
in  1647,  there  were  some  transient  difficulties 
with  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans.  The  next 
rear,  the  Narragansets  hired  the  Mohawks  to  as- 
sist them  against  Jthe^Viohegans,  'but  were  detect- 
ed.  The  following  year,  some  persons  wcrcmur. 
dered'by  the  Indians  at  New  Haven  and  Long  Isl- 
and. 

In  the  year  1653,  the  public  mind  was  agitated, 
a.  general  .  panic  seized  the  country,  from  an  appre- 
hension, that  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  Indians 
through  the -country  to  cut  off  the  English.  These 
rumours  and  terrors  of  the  day  appeared,  after 
vvsrcl,  to  have  no  just  foundation. 

In  1662,  Alexander,  the  son  qfMassa<oit,  »n 
arited  the  Narragansets  to  join  with  him  in  revel! 
ing  from  the  English  ;  general  Winsbw  wen 
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with  only  ten  men,  and  brought  him" to  Plymouth^ 
where,  though  he  was  treated  very  civilly,  his 
vexation  and  madness  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died.  His  brother  Phillip  succeeded 
iiim,  and  renewed  his  covenant  with  the  English.; 
yet  in  1671,  he  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
English,  but  was  soon  subdued,  and  promised 
never  to  begin  war  again,  before  he  had  made 
complaint  himself  to  Plymouth  colony.  Except- 
ing these  slight  difficulties,  for  almost  forty  years, 
the  English  had  enjoyed  peace  with  the'  Indians. 

In  1674,  John  Sausaman,  an  Indian  whom  the 
English  had  employed'as  a  missionary  to  instruct 
his  brethren,  informed  the  governor  of  Plymouth,, 
that  Phillip,  with  several  other  tribes,  was  plot- 
ting the  destruction  of  the  English.  Soon  after 
this,  Sausaman  was  found  murdered  ;  three  In- 
dians were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  hung 
for  the  murder.  Phillip  now  more  offended,  sent' 
away  his  women,  armed  his  men,  and  robbed  seve- 
ral houses  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  dwelling.  June 
24,  1674,  the  colony  observed  as  a  day  of  humi- 
liation and  prayer.  As  the  people  of  Swanzey 
were  returning  from  public  worship,  the  Indians,- 
pngin  ambush,  fired. a  volley,  killed  one  ir)3n 
and  wounded  another.  Two  men,  who  went  for 
asurgeon,  were  shot,  and.  at  the  same  time,  in 
another  part  of  the  town,  six  persons  more  were 
killed.    Immediately,  a  company  of  horse  and; 
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foot,  marched  from  Boston,  and  another  company 
of  foot  from  Plymouth,  and  arrived  the  28th  near 
Phillip's  seat ;  twelve  men  the  same  evening  re. 
connoitred  his  camp,  were  fired  upon,  one  was 
killed,  and  one  wounded;  the  next  morning  a 
resolute  assault  was  made,  when  the  savages  fled, 
leaving  their  camp  and  their  country  to  the  con. 
querors. 

The  troops  of  Massachusetts  then  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Narragansets,   to  renew  the 
treaty  with  them,  sword  in  hand,  and  engage 
them  not  to  join  in  the  war  with  Phillip.  This 
they  effected  and  returned  home.    Phillip  fled  to 
the  Nipmuck  Indians,  in  Worcester  county,  who 
were  persuaded  to  assist  him.  August  2,  captains 
Wheeler  and  Hutchinson  went  into  that  country 
to  renew  a  treaty  with  them  accordingtoan  appoint- 
ment, but  the  Nipmucks,  instead  of  attending  the 
treaty,  from  an  ambush  fired  on  them,  killed  eight 
men,  and  mortally  wounded  capt.  Hutchinson. 
The  rest  fled  to  Quaboag,  where  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  collected  in  one  house. 

Immediately  they  were  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
enemies,  Nipmucks,  and  Phillip  with  the  men, 
who  had  fled  with  him.  They  soon  burned  every 
house  in  the  place,  except  the  one  in  which  the 
people  and  soldiers  were  collected.  Here  they 
directed  their  whole  force  ;  upon  this  cottage  they 
poured  a  storm  of  musket  balls  for  two  days ;  count- 
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fcss  numbers  pierced  through  the  walls,  yet  only 
one  person  was  killed  ;*  with  long  poles  they 
thrust  against  it  brands  and  rags  dipped  in  brim- 
stone  ;  they  shot  arrows  of  fire  ;  they  loaded  a 
cart  with  flax  and  tow,  and  with  long  poles  fasten, 
cd  together,  they  pushed  it  against  the  house. 
Their  destruction  now  seemed  inevitable.  The 
house  was  Kindling,  the  surrounding  savages  stood 
ready  to  destroy  the  first  that  opened  the  door  to 
escape.     In  this  awful  moment  of  terror,  God 
sent  a  "mighty"  shower  of  rain,  which  extin- 
guished the  kindling  flames.    August  4,  major 
Pllard  came  to  their  relief  and  raised  the  seige, 
destroying  many  of  the  enemy. 

The  savages  went  to  Deerfield  and  burned  most- 
of  the  houses  ;  the  next  day  they  were  at  North- 
|d,  where  they  killed  eight  men  ;  Capt.  Beers 
I  gnt,  with  thirty  six  men,  to  fetch  olfthe  inhabit- 
I  aits;  on  Ins  march  he  was  assaulted  by  the  en - 
i  My,  himself  and  twenty  of  his  men  were  killed 
I  September  18,  Capt.  Lathrop,  with  a  number  of 
j  'earns  and  eighty  young  men,  the  flower  of  Essex 
|  aunty,  went  to  bring  a  quantity  of  grain  from 
|  Ueerfield  ;  on  their  return  they  stopper]  to  gather 
Igpes  at  Muddy  Brook ;  when,  instantly,  7  or 
I  m  Indians  rushed  upon  them,  and  dreadful  was 
lie  slaughter;  confined  among  the  trees,  resist- 
I  ace  was  almost  in  vain  ;  70  sons  of  New  England 

*  Fisk,  Hubbard,  Mather. 
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fell,  and  were  buried  in  one  grave  ;  never  had  tlrr 
country  seen  such  a  bloody  hour.  Captain  Mosc, 
ly,  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  flew  to  the  sett* 
cf  action,  with  a  few  men,  renewed  the  conflict, 
killed  ninety  six  of  the  enemy,  and  wounded  forty, 
losing  only  two  of  his  own  men. 

The  enemy  soon  burnt  32  houses  in  Springfield, 
among  which  was  the  house  of  their  minister. 
The  general  court,  then  sitting  in  Boston,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  who,  with  the  ministers  cf 
the  vicinity,  might  suggest  what  were  the  sins, 
which  brought  these  heavy  judgments,  and  what 
laws  could  be  enacted  for  the  prevention  of  those 
sins.  Their  report  was  received  October  19,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  carry  the  design  into  ef- 
fect. The  same  day,  at  Hatfield,  the  New  Eng- 
land troops  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  thfi 
enemy.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them  assault- 
ed the  town,  but  were  repulsed  in  such  a  vigorous 
manner,  that  they  fled  in  every  direction ;  num- 
bers of  them  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  river  ;  others  reached  the  Narragansc  t  conn- 
try  before  they  rested.  The  English,  on  this  im- 
portant day,  lost  but  one  man.  Those  in  Narra- 
gansct retired  to  a  small  piece  of  dry  land,  ins 
great  swamp,  seven  miles  west  cf  the  south  ferry, 
that  goes  over  to  Newport.  Here  they  colleeV 
stores,  and  built  the  strongest  fort  they  ever  ta- 
in this  country.    A  circle  cf  pal'isadoes  was  sor. 
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rounded  by  a  fence  of  trees,  a  rod  in  thickness, 
"flic  entrance  was  on  a  long  tree  ever  the  water,  so 
sat  only  one  person  could  pass  at  a  time.  This 
tras  guarded  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  attempt 
center  would  have  been  fatal.    By  the  help  of 
Peter,  an  Indian  prisoner,  but  now  a  necessary 
guide,  one  vulnerable  spot  was  discovered  ;  atone 
corner  the  fort  was  not  raised  more  than  four  or  five 
fcetin  height,  but  here  a  block  house  was  erected, 
>othat  a  torrent  of  balls  might  be  poured  into  this 
baP- 
General  Winslow,  with  fifteen  hundred  men 
from  Massachusetts,  300  from  Connedlicut,  with 
150  Indians,  being  arrived  near  the  place  about  one 
O'clock,  having  travelled  eighteen  miles  without  re- 
freshment or  rest,  discovered  a  party  of  the  ene- 
my, upon  whom  they  instantly  poured  a  shower 
of  balls  ;  the  Indians  returned  the  fire,  and  fled 
into  the  fort.    The  English  pursued,  and  without 
waiting  to  reconnoitre,  or  even  to  form,  rushed 
into  the  fort  after  them  ;  but  so  terrible  was  the 
torrent  of  fire  from  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged 
I  retire.    The  whole  army  then  made  a  united 
|set,  hardly  were  they  able  to  maintain  their 
ground  ;  some  cf  their  bravest  captains  fell.  In 
4js  awful  crisis,  while  the  scale  of  vidory  hung 
jjgbtful,  some  of  the  Connecticut  men,  who 
|erein  the  rear,  ran  round  to  the  opposite  side, 
jherc  was  a  narrow  place  destitute  of  pallisadoes  • 
f  V  leaped  over  the  fence  of  trees,  and  fell  on  the 
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rear  of  the  enemy.  This  decided  the  contest.  T!xa 
were  soon  totally  routed. 

As  they  fled,  their  wigwams  were  set  on  fire. 
Instantly  600  of  their  du  ellings  were  in  a  blaze. 
Awful  was  the  moment  to  the  poor  savages.  Xci 
only  were  they  flying  from  their  last  hope  of  safety, 
and  from  their  burning  houses  ;  but  their  corn, 
their  provisions,  and  even  many  of  their  aged  pa. 
rents  and  helpless  children,  were  fuel  to  the  ten i. 
ble  conflagration.  They  could  behold  the  fire, 
they  could  hear  the  last  cries  of  their  expiring  fam- 
ilies ;  but  could  afford  them  no  relief.  Seven  hun- 
dred of  their  warriors  they  had  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  300  of  them  afterward  died  of  their 
wounds.  They  had  been  driven  from  their  coun- 
try, and  from  their  pleasant  fire  sides ;  now  their 
last  hopes  were  torn  from  them  ;  their  cup  of  suf- 
ferings was  full. 

Sad  was  the  day  of  victory  to  the  English.  Si>: 
brave  captains  fell  before  their  eyes  ;  eighty  men 
were  killed  or  fatally  wounded,  150  were  wound- 
ed, who  recovered.  Twenty  fell  in  the  fort,  ten 
or  twelve  died  the  same  day,  on  their  march  back 
to  their  camp,  w  hich  they  reached  about  mid- 
night ;  it  was  cold,  and  stormy,  and  the  snow- 
deep  ;  several  died  the  next  morning,  so  that  this 
day,  December  20,  they  buried  thirty  four  in  one 
grave.  By  the  22d,  forty  were  dead,  and  by  the 
end  of  January,  twenty  more,.   Of  the  three  hun- 
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dred  from  Connecticut,  eighty  were  killed  or 
I  pounded.  Of  their  five  captains,  three  were  kill- 
|  cd,  and  one  so  wounded  that  he  died  in  nine 
[  months.  In  the  fort  they  had  taken  a  large  num- 
i  ber,  of  prisoners,  about  300  warriors,  and  as  ma- 
ny women  and  children.  It  was  supposed  that 
I  about  4000  natives- were  in  the  fort  when  the  as- 
I  sault  was  made. 

1    The  natives  never  recovered  the  loss  of  this  day* 
I  The  destruction  of  their  provisions  in  the  fort  was 
i  the  occasion  of  great  distresses  in  the  course  of  the 
|  winter.    But  a  thaw,  in  January,  gave  them  some 
I  relief,  when  a  party  fell  on  Mendon,  and  laid  it 
I  in  ashes.  In  February,  they  received  some  recruits 
1  from  Canada,  when  they  burned  Lancaster,  and 
I  took  forty  captives,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Row- 
1  landson,  the  minister's  wife,  he  being  on  a jour- 
I  ney  to  Boston  to  obtain  soldiers  for  their  defence. 
1  Marlborough,  Sudbury,  and  Chelmsford  soon  felt 
:  the  terror  of  their  arms.    February  21,  theypen- 
jj  fctrated  as  far  as  Mcdfield,  burned  half  the  town, 
|  and  killed  about  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  ;  in  four  ' 
:  (lays  they  were  in  Weymouth  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  in  the  same  month  they  dared  to  enter  Plym- 
outh, and  destroy  two  families.    Had  they  been 
so  disposed  fifty  years  before,  instead  of  two  farn- 
I  Hies,  they  might  easily  have  destroyed  the  whole 
;'  colony.    In  March,  they  were  in  Warwick,  and 
•  burned  the  town.    They  were  pursued  by  cap- 
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tain  Pierce,  with  fifty  English  and  twenty  Indian 
soldiers,  but  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
himself  and  forty  nine  of  the  English,  with  eight 
of  the  Indians,  being  slain,  after  they  had  killed 
140  of  the  enemy.  The  same  day,  Marlborough 
was  in  flames,  and  several  people  were  killed  a 
Springfield. 

While  parties  were  thus  carrying  terror  through 
the  towns,  in  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  colony, 
others  were  ravaging  further  west.  In  March, 
Northampton  was  assaulted,  five  persons  killed, 
and  five  houses  burned..  They  soon  attacked  Sud- 
bury, and  burned  Groton  ;  exclaiming  to  the  gar. 
rison,  "we  have  burned  your  meetinghouse; 
what  will  you  do  for  a  house  of  prayer  ?" 

In  some  of  these  skirmishes,  the  christian  In- 
dians  were  very  helpful,  and  displayed  great  pres- 
ence of  mind..  In  the  action  in  which,  captain 
Pierce  was  killed,  one  of  them  fled  and  concealed 
himself  behind  a  rock,  but  observing- that  he  was 
discovered,  and  that  an  enemy  lay  ready  to  fire  on 
him  the  moment  he  should  move,  he  took  a  stick 
and  gently  raised  his  hat  in  sight,  the  other  instant- 
ly fired  a  ball  through  it  ;  when,  dropping  his  hat, 
he  rose  and  shot  ins  adversary.  At  the  same  time, 
another  Indian  saved  himself  and  the  only  Eng- 
lishman who  was  saved,  by  running  after  him  with 
his  hatchet  as  if  he  intended  to  kill  him.  Another 
rescued  himself  by  this  stratagem.  He  besmeared 
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his  face  with  wet  gunpowder,  by  which  the  ene- 
my mistook  him  for  one  of  their  own  party,  who. 
were  painted  black. 

Wandering  parties  of  the  enemy  still  continued 
their  depredations.  The  28th  of  March,  they  burn- 
ed forty  houses  in  Rehoboth,  and  the  next  day- 
thirty  in  the  town  of  Providence.  In  April,  they 
did  mischief  in  Sudbury  and  Andover.  At  Sud- 
bury about  a  dozen  persons  were  killed  ;  and 
Captain  Wadsworth,  going  to  their  assistance,  was 
suddenly  assaulted  by  500  of  the  enemy,  -when 
he,  captain  Bruklebank,  and  more  than  fifty  of 
their  men  were  slain.  Five  or  six  of  this  company 
were  made  prisoners,  who  were  scourged,  tor- 
tured, and  killed  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
m  This  was  a  most  distressing  time  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  war*  had  been  gaging  almost  a  year  £ 
the  tow  ns  all  over  the  country  had  been  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  alarm  and  terror  ;  the  enemy  appear- 
ing in  different  and  distant  places  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  season  of  planting  was  at  hand  ;  to 
■neglect  this  service  would  produce  a  famine;  to 
call  home  their  troops  would  be  only  an  invitation, 
to  the  enemy  to  destroy  them..  Parties  must  be 
sent  out,  garrisons  must  be  manned  ;  the  labours, 
of  the  field  must  be  performed.  In  this  crisis  a 
spirit  of  prayer  was  remarkably  conspicuous, 
-through  the  country.  Fervent  supplications  were: 
Qffercd  by  the  churches  of  New  England.  . 


■ 
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About  this  time,  their  Powah  told  the  Indians 
nothing  more  could  be  done  ;  a  spirit  of  dissension 
and  discouragement  seized  them  ;  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  best  planting  ground  the  year  be- 
fore, and  from  their  most  considerable  fishing 
places;  hunger  and  sickness  followed,  which  was 
very  mortal.  In  consternation  they  acted  without 
system  or  energy.  To  complete  their  miseries, 
the  Maquas  fell  upon  them  with  irresistable  fury. 
They  were  now  routed  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Troops  from  Connecticut,  which  colony 
had  been  preserved  from  their  cruelties,  took  and 
killed  above  sixty  atone  time,  and  forty  four  at 
another.  Capt.  Denison,  commanded  one  of  these 
parties.  Among  his  captives  was  the  terrible  Na- 
nunttenoo,  son  of  Miantonimoh.  A  Pequot 
first  arrested  him  ;  a  young  Englishman  soon 
came  up  and  asked  him  some  questions,  his  reply 
was,  "  You  too  much  child  ;  no  understand  mat- 
ters of  war.  Let  your  captain  come,  him  J  will 
answer."  When  he  was  tolcl  that  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death,  he  said,  "  he  liked  it  well,  that  he 
should  die  before  his  heart  was  soft,  or  he  had 
said  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself."  They  were 
repulsed  from  Bridgewater,  a  town  which  lost  not 
a  man  in  this  war.  Near  Medfield  and  Plymouth 
their  parties  were  put  to  flight ;  another  party 
above  Northampton  on  Connecticut  river,  was 
vanquished,  and  one  hundred  of  them  killed.  Jm- 
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mediately  after,  captain  Turner,  with  a  party  killed 
300  of  them,  himself  and  thirty  of  his  men  falling 
on  the  field  of  battle.  They  were  driven  from 
Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  Rehoboth.  On  June  29th, 
1675,  was  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  through 
the  colony,  to  bless  God  for  the  comfortable  pros- 
pect, that  their  troubles  were  drawing  to  a  close. 

About  this  time,  the  Maquas  i'ell  upon  Phillip, 
and  kille  d  fifty  of  his  men.  The  occasion  of  their 
hostilities  was  singular,  and  tends  to  develope  the 
character  ofPnillip,  a  deep  politician,  with  a  heart 
glowing  with  love  of  his  country,  and  burning  with 
indignation  against  the  prosperous  strangers,  who 
were  extending  themselves  over  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers. 

■  Phillip,  after  his  flight  from  Mount  Hope,  had 
visited  the  Maquas,  and  to  rouse  their  vengeance 
against  the  English  to  make  a  common  cause  of 
the  war,  had  murdered  several  of  their  people 
from  time  to  time,  and  persuaded  them  it  was  the 
cruel  English.  But  in  one  instance,  not  effectu- 
ally executing  his  business,  the  bruised  Indian  re- 
vived, returned  home,  and  accused  Phillip  as  the 
murderer.  Thus  Phillip  himself  was  the  means 
of  turning  the  fury  of  the  Maquas  from  the  Eng- 
lish against  himself  and  his  people.  The  despair- 
ing monarch  fled  to  his  former  dwelling,  a  most 
unfortunate,  unhappy  man,  deserted  by  his  allies, 
assaulted  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  on  whose  help 
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he  had  depended,  his  own  people  discouraged  and 
scattered,  suffering  and  dying,  strangers  triumph, 
ing  in  his  distresses,  and  seizing  his  possessions. 
Had  his  father  possessed  his  foresight  and  courage, 
perhaps  his  posterity  might  long  have  enlivened 
the  palace  at  Mount  Hope. 

About  this  time  the  churches  in  Plymouth  col- 
ony  set  a  porta  day,  to  renew  their  covenant  with 
God  and  one  another.  The  next  day,  major  Brad- 
ford, with  the  Plymouth  forces,  after  escaping 
an  ambush,  obtained  a  victory  without  losing  3 
man.  The  tribe  at  Saconet  submitted  themselves 
to  his  mercy.  July  2d,  the  Connecticut  troops, 
in  Narraganset,  took  and  killed  180  of  the  enemy, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  In  Plymouth  colony, 
200  submitted  to  the  English,  and  a  party,  assault- 
ing Taunton,  was  repulsed  without  any  loss. 

At  this  time  captain  Church  distinguished  him- 
self ;  in  one  week,  with  a  .small  party  of  eighteen 
English  and  twenty  two  Indians,  he  had  four  bat- 
tles, killed  and  took  seventy  nine  of  the  em  my, 
without  losing  one  of  Ids  own  me  n.  July  25,  from 
Dedham  and  Medfield  thirty  six  Englishmen,  and 
ninety  christian  Indians  took  fifty  prisoners  with- 
out any  loss  of  their  own  part}'.  Two  days  after, 
Sagamore  John,  with  130  Nipmucks,  submitted 
to  the  English.  Four  days'  after  this,  a  company 
from  Bridge-water  fell  upon  a  company  of  Indians, 
who  snapped  their  guns,  but  a!!  missed  fire  ;  they 
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ded,  excepting  ten,  who  were  killed,  and  five 
made  prisoners.  The  first  of  August,  captain 
Church  took  twenty  three  more  ;  the  next  day  he 
arrived  at  Phillip's  head  quarters,  where  he  took 
and  killed  130  more  ;  Phillip  fled,  leaving  his 
family.  Captain  Church  pursued,  and  found  him 
in  a  swamp  ;  attempting  to  fly,  an  Indian  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  His  head  was  sent  to  Plym- 
outh, where  it  arrived  on  the  day  they  had  devoted 
to  solemn  thanksgiving.  So  fell  one  of  the  most 
valiant  captains  of  the  New  World  ;  and  so  will 
the  arts  of  civilized  men  always  triumph  over  the 
simple  savage.  In  a  few  weeks  captain  Church 
subdued  several  hundred  more. 

The  same  success  attended  the  colony  at  the 
eastward.  In  September,  400  Indians  were  made 
prisoners  at  ^uochecho  ;  one  half  being  found  ac- 
cessories in  the  war  were  sold  ;  the  other  half  were 
set  at  liberty.  Peace  soon  followed.  One  of  their 
warriors  taken  prisoner  observed:  "  You  could 
never  have  subdued  us,  but,  (striking  his  breast) 
the  Englishman's  God  makes  us  afraid  here." 

Never  has  New  England  seen  so  dismal  a  period 
as  the  war  with  Phillip.  About  GOO  men,  the 
flower  of  her  strength  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  been 
murdered  by  the  natives.  A  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants were  in  mourning.  There  were  few 
families,  who  had  not  lost  some  near  relative.  In 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,   and  Rhode  Island, 
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twelve  or  thirteen  towns  had  been  utterly  destroy, 
ed,  and  others  greatly  damaged.  About  600  build, 
ings,  chiefly  dwelling  houses,  had  been  burned; 
a  large  debt  had  been  contracted,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  goods,  cattle,  and  other  property  had 
been  destroyed.  About  every  eleventh  family  had 
been  burned  out,  and  an  eleventh  part  of  the  mili- 
tia through  New  England,  had  been  slain  in  the 
war.*  So  costly  is  the  inheritance  we  have  re- 
ceived  from  our  valiant  forefathers.  The  land 
we  sow  has  been  stained  with  their  blood. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Sufferings  of  the  Colonists,  Synods  of  New 
England. 

About  this  time,  the  colonists  were 
afflicted  with  various  and  great  calamities.  "While 
they  were  contending  in  a  bloody  war  with  the  na- 
tives, for  their  lives  and  their  property,  complaints 
were  making  in  England,  which  struck  at  the 
powers  of  government.  An  inquiry  now  com- 
menced which  issued  in  the  loss  of  the  charter. 
At  the  same  time  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
suffering  under  a  prince  hostile  to  civil  and  religions 
liberty;  and  connected,  as  New  England  was, 
with  the  mother  country,  she  could  not  but  share 
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ina  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  evils  of  such  a 
government.  Add  to  these,  the  small  pox  spread 
through  the  country,  and  uncommon  losses  had 
been  sustained  by  sea,  during  the  wars  which 
were  about  this  time  carrying  on  against  the 
French  and  Dutch. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  synod  was  convened 
by  order  of  the  general  court,  in  May,  1679.  The 
trst  synod  of  New  England  was  held  in  New- 
town, (now  Cambridge)  1637.    Never  were  any 
communities  in  more  alarming  danger,  than  the 
churches  of  Massachusetts,  and  seldom  have  any 
measures,  to  allay  a  public  frenzy,  been  more  suc- 
cessful, than  those  now  adopted.    The  darkness, 
•ihich  covered  the  heavens  was  dispelled;  the 
3ht  shone  forth,  with  only  here  and  there  an  an- 
rry  cloud  hovering  around.    The  cause  of  these 
vils  was  as  singular,  as  the  eft!  els  were  alarming, 
i"  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
'lurch,  a  woman  of  a  ready  wit,  and  bold  spirit,"* 
|  adopted  two  remarkable  opinions.    1.  That 
e  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a  justified 
^rson.    2.  That  sandrification  is  no  evidence  of 
istification.    From  these  two,  spread  numerous 
•anches,  viz.  that  our  union  with-  the  Holy 
fost  is  such,  that  we  are  dead  to  every  spiritual 
"lion,  having  no  gifts  nor  graces  more  than  hyp- 
rites,  no  sar.ctincation,  but  the  Holy  Ghost 

Y 
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himself  £cc.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  her  brother,  a 
silenced  minister  from  England,  joined  with  her. 

The  news  of  these  things  spreading,  the  minis, 
ters  who  attended  the  general  court  in  October, 
1636,  made  it  an  objea  to  converse  with  Mr, 
Wheelwright  and  others,  who  had  adopted  these 
opinions,  when  they  appeared  accommodating.* 
Soon  after,  some  of  the  Boston  church,  who  had 
adopted  the  new  opinions,  moved  it  in  public  to 
have  Mr.  Wheelwright  called  to  be  their  teacher ; 
this  fanned  the  coals  of  opposition. 

The  new-opinions  rapidly  spread  ;  the  govern- 
or  Mr  Vane,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  adopted  then,    Her  converts  were  gen. 
erally  among  the  first  class  of  people.    In  Decern- 
ber,  the  general  court  called  the  ministers  o  tk 
lurches  to  advise  with  them  respefting  the  dn> 
sions existing.    As  their  passions  grew  warmer 
with  constant  disputation,  they  became  more.san- 
cume  in  their  belief,  bolder  in  their  expressions, 
Sod  multiplied  their  novelties.    On  public  oeca 
sions  it  was  now  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  d^fc 
in  believers,  as  he  is  in  heaven;  that  a  man  ,ju, 

tified  before  he  believes,  that  faith  is  no  au  ; 
iustincation,  that  the  letter  of  scripture  hoWsfor* 
'nnthVK  but  a  covenant  of  works,  and  that  we  coi 

-which  was  known  only  to  believers  j  tbaitn-  - 
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enant  of  works  was  given  by  Moses  in  the  tenth 
commandment;  that  there  was  a  seed,  viz.  Abram's 
carnal  seed,  went  along  in  this,  and  there  was  a 
spirit  and  life  in  it,  by  virtue  of  which,  a  man 
might  attain  to  any  sanclification  in  gifts,  and 
traces,  and  might  have  special  communion  with 
Christ,  and  yet  be  damned  ;  that  faith  before  jus- 
tification was  only  passive,  an  empty  vessel ;  that 
the  ground  of  all,  was  assurance  by  immediate 
revelation, 

This  jumble  of  nonsense  and  impiety,  tedious 
to  read,  was  thought  vastly  important  and  good  ; 
all  the  congregation  of  Boston,  except  four  or 
five,  closed  with  these  opinions,  or  the  most  of 
them.  At  the  next  [election,  it  was,  agresd  to  put 
off  all  lectures  for  three  weeks,  that  they  might 
bring  things  to  an  issue.  Previous  to  which,  a 
general  fast  had  been  kept  in  all  the  churches  ;  the 
occasion  was,  beside  other  things,  "  the  dissen- 
sions in  our  churches."  The  differences  still  in- 
creased ;  the  ministers  spoke  very  freely  of  these 
opinions,  '(  and  all  men's  mouths  were  full  of 
'Jiem."    When  the  court  began,  they  were  found 

be  divided  on  the  subject,  but  a  majority  were 
"sound."  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  arraigned  be- 
)re  the  house,  for  preaching,  sedition  in  Boston  at 
ae.  fast.  Nearly  all  the  church  of  Boston,  pre- 
-nted  a  petition  to  the  court  for  two  things,  that 
8 freemen  they  might  be  present  in  cases  ofjudi- 
s&iirc,  and  that  the  court  would  declare,  whether 
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they  might  deal  in  cases  of  conscience  before  the 
church.  The  court  considered  this  as  a  refit  cYton 
on  them,  and  replied,  that  their  proceedings  ha'J 
always  been  open,  excepting  for  consultation,  and 
the  preparation  of  causes,  and  that  this  right  they 
should  maintain.  Wheelwright  was  accused  of 
calling  those  antichristian,  who  believe  sancYifica- 
tion  to  be  an  evidence  of  justification,  and  of  stir, 
ring  up  the  people  against  them  with  bitterness 
and  vehemence.  He  justified  himself.  The 
ministers  were  called,  and  asked,  if  they  walked 
in  such  a  way  ?  they  ail  declared  they  did.  The 
court  adjudged  him  guilty  of  sedition,  and  also 
contempt  for  employing  the  fast,  which  had  been 
appointed  as  a  mean  of  reconciliation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
governor  had  not  then  the  power  of  a  negative,  but 
he  and  a  few  others  offered  their  protest,  which 
was  rejected.  The  church  of  Boston  also  peti- 
tioned in  his  behalf,  justifying  his  sermon.  The 
declaration  of  his  sentence  was  postponed  to  the 
next  court. 

By  this  time,  the  contention  was  so  warm,  that 
there  was  a  motion  made  for  the  general  court  to 
remove  from  Boston  to  Cambridge.  Vane,  the 
governor,  refused  to  put  the  vote.  Winthrop,  the 
deputy  governor,  was  unwilling,  being  an  inhab- 
itant cf  Boston,  and  loath  to  offend  his  neighbours ; 
Endicott,  of  Salem,  put  the  vote,  which  was  car- 
ried.  In  the.  spring,  the  election  was  accordingly 
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held  at  -  Cambridge.    As  soon  as  the  legislature 
was  formed,  which  was  about  one  o'clock,  die 
governor  would  have  read  a  petition  from  the  Bos. 
ton  people,  praying  that  the  sentence  against 
Wheelwright  might  be  revoked.    Knowing  the 
irritability  of  the  members,  his  obje a  was  to  in- 
troduce the  subject,  continue  the  debate  through 
the  day,  put  by  the  election  beyond  the  constitu- 
|onal  hour  for  the  purpose,  then  of  course  he  must 
be  governor  another  year.    Such  was  the  craft  of 
this  great  liberty  man  ;  demagogues  are  the  sam- 
I  every  age.    The  veil  was  transparent ;  Win- 
throp, the  lieutenant  governor,  obje&ed  ;  others 
supported  him.    The  governor  refused  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  ele&ion  ;  the  debate  was  long  ;  there 
was  a  call  for  the  election  j  the  deputy  governor 
phall  thedignity  of  conscious  rectitude;  required 
the  people  to  divide;  a  majority  appeared  for  the 
fte&ion.    The  governor  and  his  party  still  kept 
.their  seats,..ancl  would  not  proceed  to  the  election. 
The  deputy  governor  told  them,  that  he  and  the 
rest  should  proceed  without  them,    This  brought 
them  to  terms,  Vane  and  his  party  were  dropt, 
Winthrop  was  ele&ed  governor,  and  Dudley  dc  p 
Uty  governor  ;  but  the  officers,  v  ho  had  attended 
Vane  as  his  escort,  laid  down  their  arms,  which 
Was  an  open  insult;  Winthrop  ordered,  his  ser- 
vants to  supply  their  place. 

Pamphlets  were  now  published  respecting  the 
subject ;  the  magistrates  wrote  in  justification  0f 
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their  conduct  ;  "  the  adverse  party  also"  wrote. 
Wheelwright  published  a  treatise  in  defence  of  his 
sermon;  to  this,  the  ministers  published  an  an- 
swer, and  Mr.  Cotton  replied.  Wheelwright  ap- 
peared before  the  court  to  hear  his  sentence,  but 
they  gave  him  a  respite  till  the  next  session,  in 
August,  that  he  might  have  time  for  cool  reflec- 
tion. But  he  appeared,  as  fanatics  always  do, 
confident  and  bold  ;  to  the  court,  he  said,  that  if 
he  had  been  guilty  of  sedition,  he  ought  to  die, 
that  he  should  retract  nothing,  that  he  should  ap- 
peal tothe  king's  court.  Vane  and  Coddingtca 
were  so  offended,  at  being  left  out  of  office,  that 
they  left  their' seat,  which  was.  with  the  governor, 
'and  sat  with  the  deacons,  and  when  the  fast  came, 
they  left  the  town,  and  went  to  Quincy,  where 
Wheelwright  preached.  So  hot  were  the  conten- 
tions, that  in  July,  when  governor  Winthrop  in- 
vited Vane  to  dine  with  him,  in  company  with 
Lord  Say,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  he 
refused,  alleging,  in  a  letter,  that  his  conscience 
withheld  him. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Stone,  and 
others,  arrived  from  Connecticut,  to  attend  tr.c 
synod  ;  they  proposed  that  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  should  be  observed,  which  was  attended 
the  24th  of  August.  The  synod,  on  account  oi 
these  difficulties,  met  at  Cambridge,  August  50. 
when  eighty  or  eighty  two  errors  were  presented 
for  consideration.    This  delicate  business  tvas 
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managed  with  great  'prudence  and  address.  No 
person  was  named  as  holding  such  errors  ;  no  per- 
son was  inquired  after,  as  the  author  of  such  opin- 
ions. Each  error  was  recited,  with  only  this  short 
remark,  this  is  contrary  to  such  and  such  texts, 
which  were  subjoined.  The  result  of  the  synod 
Was  unanimous,  and  even  Mr.  Cotton  freely  de- 
clared, "  that  he  disrelished  all  those  opinions 
and  expressions,  as  being  some  of  them  heretical,, 
some  of  them  blasphemous,  some  of  them  erro- 
neous, and  all  of  them  incongruous."  The  vic- 
tory was  as  complete,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mitted ;  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  crushed, 
•and  though  flying  parties  kept  up  their  hostile 
attacks,  they  ceased  to  be  formidable  ;  the  popu- 
larity of  their  cause  was  lost ;  Mr.  Cotton,  "  who 
Was  not  the  least  part  of  the  country,"  had  for- 
saken it.*  *\ 

The  churches  having  enjoyed,  tranquillity  a 
number  of  years,  it  was  thought  a  proper  time  to 
make  a  declaration  of  their  church  order,  that  it 
might  be  conveyed  to  succeeding  generations. 
Accordingly,  a  request  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  in  1646,  that  they  would 
Call  a  synod  to  establish  "  a  platform  of- church 
discipline."  Objections  were  made  ;  it  was  fear- 
ed that  by  the  same  authority  that  they  called  sy- 
nods, and  established  uniformity  in  the  church 
•government,  they  might  creel  scaffolds  and  stakes 
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to  burn  and  destroy. .  It  was  replied,  that  duty 
x.-alled  magistrates  to  promote  truth  and  peace,  and 
that  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  reject  or  approve 
what  the.  synod  should  offer  them.  They,  how. 
ever,  did  not  consent  to  issue  an  order, .but  a  mo- 
tion,  approving  the.measure,  was  voted.  This  was 
very  offensive  to  some  persons  just  arrived,  and 
the  church  of  Boston  were  so  jealous,  they  refused 
to  send  delegates;  but  Mr.  Norton,  of  Ipswich, 
preaching  the  next  Thursday  lecture,  {ton  Moses 
and  Aaron  kissing  each  other  in  the  mount  of 
God,"  they  were. convinced,  and  the  next  sabbath 
voted  to  send  three  messengers  with  their  elders. 

The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  synod  being 
so  near  winter,  but  few  ministers  from  the  other 
colonies  attended  ;  yet  they-formed  at  Cambridge, 
and  sat  fourteen  days,  and  adjourned  to  the  8th  of. 
June,  1647,  having  first  appointed  three  persons., 
viz.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  and  Mr. 
Patridge,  each  of  them  to  draw  up  a  platform  of 
church  government,  that  from  these  the  synod 
might  form  one,  In  June,  they  met,  but  the  sum- 
mer being  sickly,  they  adjourned  again  for  a  year, 
at  which  time  they  established  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  as  it  has  been  since  called,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  general  court,  in  October,  1648. 

When  the  platform  was  before  the  general  court, 
several  persons  of  different  churches,  gave  in  obr 
jections  against  a  number  of  passages  in  it,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  its  being  referred,  by  order  of 
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court,  to  "  the  chief,  and  most  of  the  ministers  of 
the  colony."    Mr.  Richard  Mather  was  appoint- 
ed to  answer  the  obje&ions,  which  he  did  in  such 
•a  manner  as  to  give  more  general  satisfaction.  — 
Until  this  synod,  the  churches  were  very  much 
regulated  by  Mr.  Cotton's  book,  entitled  "  The 
Keys."    He  supposes,  that  elders  and  brethren, 
•are  the  only  active  members  of  the  church,  or 
sacred  corporation.    The  elders,  he  finds  the  first 
subjects  entrusted  with  government,  the  brethren 
'endowed  with  privilege.     The  elders  rule  the 
church,  without  them  there  can  be  no  elections, 
admissions,  nor  excommunications.    They  have 
a  negative  on  the  fraternity.    Yet  the  brethren 
have  such  a  liberty,  that  without  their  consent, 
nothing  can  be  imposed  on  them.    He  asserts  the 
necessity  of  synods,  to  decide  disputes  where 
there  may  be  mal-administration  in  churches  ;  yet 
leaves  to  the  churches  the  formal  acts,  which  arc 
to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  advice  from  councils.* 
•  The  synod  voted,  that  "  the  matter  of  the 
visible  church  are  saints,  and  the  children  of  such 
las  are  holy."    It  is  there  also  said,  "  that  the  of- 
ficeof  pastor  and  teacher  are  distinct."  "The 
special  work  of  the  pastor,  is  to  attend  to  exhorta- 
tion, the  teacher  to  doctrine,  either  of  them  may 
administer  the  seals.    The  office  of  ruling  elder, 
is' distinct  from  pastor  and  teacher,  but  does  not 
exclude  them  from  ruling.    The  work  of  the  ruU 
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ing  elder  is,  to  join  with  the  pastor  and  teacher  is, 
those  ads  of  spiritual  rule,  which  are  distinafrom 
the  ministry,  viz.  to  admit,  and  excommunicate 
members,,  ordain  officers,  call  the  church  togcth. 
er,  prepare  matters  in  private  to  be  laid  before  the 
church,  to  moderate  the  church  when  assembled, 
to  be  guides  and  leaders  to  the  church,  to  see  that 
none  of  the  church  live  out  of  rank  or  place,  with- 
out a  calling,  or  idly  in  their  calling,  to  prevent 
and  heal  offences,  to  feed  the  flock  with  the  word 
of  admonition,  to  visit  and  pray  with  the  sick,  and 
others,  as  opportunity  offers." 

Church  officers  are  not  only  to  be  chosen  by  the 
church,  but  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
In  churches  where  there  are  elders,  imposition  of 
hands,  in  ordination,  is  to  be  performed  by  those 
elders  ;  where  there  are  no  elders,  it  may  be  per- 
formed  by  brethren  chosen  for  the  purpose.  But 
where  there  are  nc  elders,  and  the  church  desire  it, 
"  we  see  not  why  imposition  of  hands  may  not  be 
performed  by  the  elders  of  other  churches. "  He 
ih.it  is  released  from  his  office  in  one  church,  can- 
not be  looked  at  as  an  officer,  nor  perform  any  acl 
of  oSce,  in  any  other  church.    The  things  requi- 
site in  all  church  members,  are  repentance  of  sin, 
and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.    Church  members  rnr.y 
not  remove  or  depart  from  the  church.    It  is  their 
duty  to  consult  with  the  church.    Just  reasons 
for  a  removal  are,  if  he  cannot  continue  without, 
sin,  if  he  be  persecuted,  if  he  really  want  a  com- 
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\  fortable  subsistence.  While  a  person  is  excom- 
municate, the  church  is  not  only  to  refrain  from  all 
member  like  communion  with  him,  but  from  all 

familiar  communion,  further  than  the  necessity  of 

It  i 

;  natural,  civil,  or  domestic  relations  may  require, 
and  are  therefore  to  forbear  to  eat  and  drink  with 
him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed. 
It  belongs  to  synods  and  councils  to  determine 
;  controversies  of  faith,  and  cases  of  conscience,  to 
i  bear  witness  against  maladministration,  and  cor- 
ruption in  doelrines  or  manners,  and  to  give  di- 
rections for  reformation,  not  to  perform  acts  of 
discipline,  or  any  other  acl  of  church  authority." 
■  Such  are  the  leading  articles  in  the  platform  of 
1548.    This  is  by  no  means  a  full  view,  some  of 
\  the  things  are  selected,  because  they  are  impor- 
1  tant,  others,  because  they  are  now  obsolete  and 
unknow  n  to  a  great  part  of  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  our  forefathers. 

More  than  thirty  years  after  this  platform  was 
adopted,  it  was  confirmed  by  another  synod.  A 
vote  was  passed  in  these  words  :  "A  synod  of  the 
churches  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  being 
called  by  the  general  court  to  convene  at  Boston, 
the  10th  of  September,  1679,  having  read  and. 
considered  the  platform  of  church  clisciplinet 
agreed  upon  by  the  synod  assembled  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1648,  do  unanimously  approve  of  the  said 
platform,  for  the  substance  of  it,  desiring  that  the 
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churches  may  continue  steadfast  in  the  order  of  the 
gospel,  according  to  what  is  therein  declared  from 
the  word  of  God." 

These  synods  having  been  called  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  their  doings  approved  by  them,  their 
platform  and  proceedings,  were  an  authority  in 
courts  of  law.  But  it  has  been  determined  lately 
by  the  superior  court,*  that  by  a  law,  made  under 
the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1700,  the 
platform  has  become  obsolete  as  an  authority  in 
our  courts.  By  the  law  it  is  enacted,  that  when 
a  parish  is  destiute  of  a  minister,  the  church  may- 
give  one  a  call  to  settle,  and  if  he  accepts,  and  the 
parish  concur,  he  shall  be  the  minister  of  the  par- 
ish, for  whose  maintenance,  all  the  parishioners 
shall  be  taxed. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  a 
violent  contention  arose  in  the  church  of  Hartford, 
"  upon  some  nice  point  of  Congregationalism." 
The  governor,  and  other  principal  characters, 
taking  a  zealous  part  in  the  controversy,  the  flame 
soon  spread  to  neighbouring  churches,  and  finally 
through  the  whole  colony.  In  1654  or  5,  a  coun- 
cil was  called  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  their  opin- 
ion was  little  regarded;  as  they  were  supposed  pre- 
viously to  have  taken  sides  in  the  contest.  An- 
other council  was  therefore  called  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1656,  but  their  labours  for  peace  were 
equally  unsuccessful. 

*  Hawei  versus  Mann,  and  others.    Norfolk,  179J. 
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A  strong  party  seized  this  opportunity,  when  the 
churches  were  in  a  state  of  convulsion  and  weak- 
ness, to  obtrude  new  claims.  Their  demand  was, 
that  all  persons  of  regular  lives  should  be  admitted 
,lo  full  communion,  and  that  all  baptized  persons 
■Should  be  treated  as  members  of  the  church,  and 
some  insisted,  that  ail  who  had  been  members  of 
regular  e  cclesiastical  parishes  in  England,  and  sup- 
ported public  worship,  should  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ileges of  those,  who  were  in  full  communion.  A 
list  of  grievances  was  introduced  to  the  legislature 
on  account  of  their  being  denied,  as  they  stated, 
their  just  rights  and  privileges  by  the  ministers 
and  churches.  The  churches  had  chosen  their 
ministers  ;  this  was  considered  by  the  congrega- 
tion as  a  great  grievance,  as  they  had  an  equal  con- 
cern for  themselves  and  families,  and  bore  their 
share  in  supporting  them.  These  points  were 
warmly  agitated  through  the  colony.  The  times 
were  altered.  The  people,  who  first  settled  the 
country,  were  generally  pious  professors'of  relig- 
ion, but  many  of  their  children,  and  others,  who 
"had  more  recently  immigrated  here,  made  no  pro- 
fession of  religion,  and  their  children  were  not  bap- 
tized.* These  people,  as  all  the  honours  and  of- 
fices of  the  country  weie  in  the  church,  Mere  en- 
gaged to  obtain  for  themselves  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  church  membership,  end  also  brptkm 

•for  their  children.-  These  were  joined  by  a  more 
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serious  party,  who  saw  no  other  way  to  remedy 
^stressing  evils,  which  they  devoutly  deplored. 

The  first  planters  had  a  numerous  posterity,  and 
themselves  had  generally  become  grand  parents. 
These  excellent  and  godly  fathers  of  the  land, 
-with  the  tleepest  distress,  saw  their  grandchil. 
dren  excluded  from  the  ordinances  of  baptism, 
and  the  blessings  of  the  church.    Many  of  them 
appeared  sober,  were  desirous  of  renewing  their 
baptismal  covenant,  and  submitting  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church;  "  yet  they  could  not  come 
up  to  that  experimental  account  of  their  regenera- 
tion, which  would  sufficiently  embolden  their  ac- 
cess to  the  other  sacrament."     It  became  the 
study  of  the  aged,  how  they  might  continue  their 
descendants  under  the  watch  of  the  church,  '  that 
they  might  be  in  a  fairer  way  to  receive  the  grace 
of  God  »   That  they  might  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  shepherd,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  they 
had  brought  their  lambs  into  this  forlorn  wilder- 
ness   Yet,  with  their  ideas  of  church  purity,  tlu> 
feared  that  if  all  persons  were  admitted,  not  guilty 
of  censurable  scandal,  a  worldly  part  might  bring 
things  into  a  disagreeable  state*  _ 

The  magistrates  of  CanncQicut,  observing  te- 
state itself,  as  well  as  the  church,  to  be  meaner 
■from  the  paroxysm   commencing,  procured 
draught  of  the  questions,  which  disturbed  the 
public  mind,  and  sent  them  to  the  magistrates  o 
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Massachusetts  with  a  request,  that  several  of  the 
ablest  ministers  of  each  colony  might  deliberate 
and  give  them  an  answer.  "  Accordingly,  letters 
from  the  government  procured  an  assembly  of 
the  principal  ministers  of  New  England,  at  Bos- 
ton, June  4,  1657,  who,  by  the  19th  of  the  month, 
presented  an  elaborate  answer  to  21  questions."* 
Among  other  tilings,  referring  to  the  state  of  chil- 
dren born  in  the  church,  they  assert,  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  come  to  years  of  discretion,  baptized 
in  their  infancy,  to  own  the  covenant ;  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  call  them  to  this  ;  that  if  they 
refuse,  or  are  scandalous  in  any  other  way,  they' 
may  be  censured  by  the  church.  If  they  under- 
stand the  grounds  of  religion,  and  are  not  scandal- 
ous, and  solemnly  own  the  covenant,  giving  up 
themselves  and  their  children  to  the  Lord,  bap- 
tism may  not  be  denied  their  children.*  This 
was  the  first  introduction  of  w  hat  is  popularly  call- 
ed the  halfway  covenant,  in  the  christian  church. 

"  The  practice,"  says  a  writer  very  friendly  to 
the  custom,  "  was  but  gradually  introduced,  yet  it 
met  with  such  opposition,  as  could  not  be  encoun- 
tered with  any  thing  less,  than  a  synod  of  elders 
I  and  messengers  from  all  the  churches  in  Massa- 
I  chusetts  colony,  to  give  it  currency  and  reputa- 
]  tion."     Accordingly,  the  general  court,  having 
i  the  necessity  of  the  matter  laid  be  fore  them,  in 
I  I661j,  issued  their  desire  and  order  for  a  synod  at 
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Boston,  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year.  Beside 
the  subject  of  baptism, the  consociation  of churches 
was  an  object  of  their  attention.  Concerning  the 
latter,  being  desirous  of  uniting  our  churches,  like 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  not  to  be  broken,  they  sub- 
scribed to  a  profession  made  in  the  English 
churches,  "  That  it  is  a  most  abhorred  maxim, 
that  a  single  society  of  men,  professing  the  name 
of  Christ,  should  judge  them  of  the  same  body 
and  society,  and  yet  exempt  themselves  from  giv- 
ing account,  or  being  censurable  by  any  other, 
either  christian  magistrate  above  them,  or  neigh- 
bour churches  about  them." 

The  result  of  their  doings  was  presented  to  the 
general  court,  Oct.  8,  1662.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  Who  are  the  subjects  ofbaptism  ?  The 
synod  say,  "  They,  that  according  to  scripture, 
are  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  are  the 
subjects  of  baptism  ;  the  members  of  the  visible 
church  are,  according  to  scripture,  confederate, 
visible  believers  in  particular  churches,  and  their 
infant  seed,  i.  e.  children  in  minority,  whose  next 
parents,  one  or  both,  are  in  covenant.*'  The}' 
acknowledge,  that  "  there  ought  to  be  true  saving 
faith  in  the  parent,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
rational  charity,  or  else  the  child  ought  not  to  be 
baptized."  Those  who  objected  to  the  custom, 
"  entreated  and  urged,  again  and  again,  that  this, 
which  they  themselves  acknowledged  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  truth,  might  be  set  down  for  a  conclusion, 
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and' they  should  all  agree."  This  was  all  that 
v,-as  asked.  "  The  reverend  persons  would, 
not  consent  to  this,"  butreplied,  "  that  we  are  to 
distinguish  between  faith  in  the  hopeful  beginning 
of  it,  and  faith  in  the  special  exercise  of  it,  that  the 
apostles  constantly  baptized  persons  upon  the  first 
beginning  of  their  Christianity."  "  All  owned, 
that  only  visible  believers  were  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized.  So  it  is  expressed  in  the  result  of 
the  synod.  The  only  question  is,  Who  are  visible 
believers  ?."* 

.  The  bi  isiness  had  now  become  a  political  con- 
troversy in  Massachusetts. f  In  1660,  the  law 
of  1631,  had  been  revived.  This  law  "ordered  ' 
and  agreed,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  no  man 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  poli- 
tic, but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the 
churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same."  This 
law,  which  not  only  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  from  all  honours  and  offices,  but  also  from 
|e 'rights  of  freemen;  doubtless  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  deciding  the  controversy,  which 
then  agitated  the  country.  A  majority  of  the  sy- 
jjod  confirmed  the  pra&ice  of  baptizing  the  chil- 
dren of  visible  believers. 

!  However,  the  synod  themselves  were  not  unan- 
imous ;  several  learned  and  pious  clergymen  pro- 
tested againstthe  determination  respecting  baptism. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  president  of  Har- 
z  2 
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yard  college,  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  Mr.  Mather, 
of  Northampton,  and  others,  were  warmly  in  the 
opposition.  President  Chauncey,  Mr.  Increase 
Mather,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  all  wrote  against  the 
practice.  It  was  opposed  by  all  the  ministers 
of  New  Haven  colony,  and  disapproved  by  the 
Connecticut  churches.  The  churches,  in  general, 
were  more  in  opposition  than  the  clergy.* 

It  was  thirty  nine  years  after  the  assembly  of 
ministers  at  Boston  had  recommended  the  prac- 
tice ;  it  was  thirty  four  years  after  it  had  been  es- 
tablished at  the  synod  of  Cambridge,  before  a  sin- 
gle church  in  Connecticut  adopted  the  custom  of 
owning  the  covenant  for  the  baptizing  of-  children. 
Notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  these  two  power- 
ful  assemblies  of  divines,  notwithstanding  the  leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  called  an  assembly  of  all 
the  ministers  of  the  colony,  in  1GS7,  that  the  busi- 
ness might  "  be  publicly  "disputed  to  an  issue." 
and  sent  to  Massachusetts  for  several  of  their  able 
ministers,  "  to  enlighten  and  soften  the  minds"  cf 
those  unfriendly  to  the  design  ;  Mr.  Mitchcl,  ore 
of  them,  being  the  most  powerful  disputant  in  liis 
day,  in  favour  of  the  baptism  of  children,  upon 
their  parents  owning  the  covenant ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  civil  rulers  were  so  prudent,  that  finding, 
with  all  their  precautions,  they  were  not  able  to 
carry  any  point  in  this  assembly,  they  virtually 
dissolved  them  before  they  came  to  any  vote,  yet 
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more  than  the  period  of  one  generation  passed 
away,  before  one  church  in  Connecticut  submit- 
ted to  the  measure.*  It  was  first  introduced  at 
Hartford,  in  1696  ;  in  a  short  time,  nearly  all  the' 
young  people  had  subscribed  a  covenant  prepared 
for  them  ;  not  many  years  after,  other  churches 
followed  the  example,  and  gradually  the  custom 
became  general.  At  Hartford,  the  ministers  and 
deacons,  went  round  among  the  young  people,  and 
warned  them  once  every  year  to  come  and  sub- 
-scribe  or  own  the  covenant.  In  other  churches, 
more  generally,  the  covenant  was  not  owned  till 
"the  young  people  became  parents,  and  wished 
their  children  baptized.  This  has  been  the  gen- 
eral custom  in  Massachusetts.  - 
I  A  majority  of  the  churches  in  Connecticut,  and 
a  great  number  in  Massachusetts,  have  discontin- 
ued this  practice.  In  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, it  was  never  generally  introduced.  The 
prevalence  of  the  baptists  in  Rhode  Island,  always 
prevented  its  being  an  interesting  object  in  that 
state.  This  practice  has  now,  as  it  has  had  from  the 
.beginning,  men  of  the  first  rank  for  piety,  talents, 
and  respectability,  both  for  and  against  it.  The 
subject  has  been  very  ably  and  fully  discussed. 
As  it  never  has  been',  so  it  is  hoped  it  never  will 
be  made,  on  ( ither  side,  an  article  essential  to 
'the  communion  of  churches.  ■  The  dissenting 
fclergy  in  England,  and  the  episcopal  and  presby^ 
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terian  churches,  generally,  are  in  the  practice  oC 
baptizing  the  children  of  parents,  who  are  not  in 
full  communion  with  the  church.  Dr.  Doddridge- 
says,  "  Baptize  not  the  children  of  the  openly  pro- 
fane, whom  it  may  harden  in  their  wickedness,, 
but  refuse  none  who  make  any  tiling  of  a  hopeful 
profession  of  religion.  ':* 

In  1G79,  the  reforming  synod  met  in  Boston, 
Sept.  10.  The  people  had  for  some  time  suffer- 
ed  the  afflictive  providences  of  heaven.  Droughts, 
had  turned. the  land  to  powder  and  dust,  blasts.. 
had  destroyed  the  wheat  of  the  field,  fire  had 
spread  devastation  in  the  mart  of  commerce,  pes- 
tilence had  walked  through  our  towns,  ships  of 
the  merchant  had  been  cast  away,  or  returned 
without  their  accustomed  profits,  the  yell  of  sav- 
age bands  had  terrified  the  rural  village,  their  mur- 
derous arrows  had  clothed  widows  and  orphans 
in  the  garments  of  mourning.  Serious  people 
wrere  deeply  impressed;  particular  churches  ex- 
erted themselves  to  promote  a  reformation  ;  min- 
isters were  roused  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause 
cf  righteousness.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  general  court  were  prevailed  upon  to  call  upon 
the  churches  to  send  their  elders  and  messengers 
to  meet  in  synod,  for  the  discussion  of  two  ques- 
tions ;  "  What  are  the  provoking  evils  of  New 
England  ?  What  is  to  be  done  that  these  evils  may 
be  reformed  ? "  Before  they  convened,  the  churches 
*  Ffivatc  MS,  tenures  to  his  Students, 
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observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  se  ek  di- 
rection from  God.  Mr.  John  Sherman,  and  Mr. 
Uriah  Oakes  were  chosen  moderators  of  the 
synod. 

Respecting  the  first  question,  the  synod  voted, 
tlat  the  provoking  sins  of  New  England  were,  a 
great  decay  of  the  power  of  godliness  ;  also,  pride 
shown  in  violating  order,  and  a  spirit  of  contention  ; 
that  the  rising  generation  were  not  mindful  of  the 
ebligadons  resulting  from  their  baptism  ;  that  a 
profanation  of  God's  name,  sabbath  breaking, 
frant  of  family  religion,  in  daily  prayer,  and  read- 
ing the  scriptures,  intemperance,  and  imcleanness," 
"temptations  to  which,  are  common  in  naked- arms, 
ind  necks,  and  naked  breasts,"  violation  of  prom- 
fees,  and  inordinate  zeal  for  the  world,  shown  in 
individuals,  by  forsaking  their  churches  for  greater 
farms,  or  more  valuable  merchandise,  w  ho  ought 
to  remember,  that  when  Lot  left  Canaan  and  the 
church  for  better  accommodations  in  Sodom, 
|  God  fired  him  cut  of  all,"  opposing  the  work 
of  reformation,  selfishness,  and  undervaluing  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  "  arc  matte  rs  cf  the  Lord's  con- 
troversy." That  as  several  of  them  were  sins  not - 
punished  by  human  laws,  therefore  there  was 
special  reason  to  expect,  that  God  himself  would 
punish  them. 

As  to  the  second  question,  "  What  is  to  be  done 
forthc  reformation  pf  these  evils -?"  they  voted, 
that  if  ail,  who  were  above  others,  would  become 
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every  way  exemplary  ;  if  the  people  would  pub. 
Iicly  declare  their  adherence  to  the  faith  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  fathers  ;  if  no  persons  were  admit, 
ted  to  church  communion  without  a  public  pro- 
fession  of  their  faith  and  repentance  ;  if  a  stricl 
discipline  were  maintained  in  the  churches  ;  if 
there  were  a  full  supply  of  church  officers,  pastors, 
teachers,  and  ruling  eiders  ;  if  these  officers  were 
duly  supported  ;  if  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  faithfully  executed  ;  if  there  were  an 
explicit  renewal  of  covenant  in  the  churches;  if 
schools  were  strictly  inspecltd  and  supported,  and 
the  people  cried  fervently  for  the  rain  of  righteous- 
ness, there  would  be  a  reformation  of  the  evils  de- 
plored. This  synod  was  followed  with  many  of 
trie  good  effects,  which  were  desired  and  expe&ed 
by  its  friends. 

The  next  year,  May  12th,  1680,  another  synod 
met  in  Boston,  to  adopt  a  confession  of  faith.* 
,-ir.  increase  Mather  was  chosen  moderator. 
"  The  eonfesssion  of  faith,  consented  to  by  the 
congregational  churches  of  England,  which,  ex- 
cepting  a  few  variations,  was  the  same  agreed  to 
by  the  reverend  assembly  at  Westminster,  and  af- 
terward, by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland,  was 
approved,  with  a  few  variations,  as  the  faith  of 
New  England.  The  synod  chose  to  use  the  con- 
fessions of  faith  adopted  in  Europe,  "  that  so  they 
might  not  only  with  one  heart, but  with  one  mouth, 
glorify  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."* 

*  Mather, 
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:  The  fathers  of  the  Plymouth  colony  had  adopt- 
ed the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
confession  of  faith,  professed  by  the  French  re- 
formed churches,*  or  in  other  words,  Calvinism, 
as  the  articles  of  their  faith,  or  the  substance  of 
their  creed.  This  they  declared,  while  in  Hol- 
land, in  their  negotiations  with  those  persons,  who 
aided  them  in  crossing  the  ocean  to  this  country. 

In  the  synod  of  New  England,  1648,  there  was 
a  unanimous  vote  in  these  words.  "  This  synod 
having  perused  and  considered  with  much  glad- 
ness of  heart,  and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  published  by  the  late  reverend 
assembly  in  England,  do  judge  it  to  be  very  holy, 
orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and 
do  there  fore  freely  and  fully  consent  thereunto  for 
the  substance  thereof.  And  we  do  therefore  think 
j  it  meet,  that  this  confession  of  faith  should  be  com- 
■  mended  to  the  churches  of  Christ  among  us,  and 
to  the  honoured  court,  as  worthy  of  their  due 
consideration  and  acceptance." 

In  the  synod  of  1680,  is  a  language  explicit  on 
the  most  discriminating  points.  "  In  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,"  say  they, 
|  of  one  substance,  power  and  eternity."  "  God 
from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy 
counsel  of  his  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  By  the  decree  of  God, 
•for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and 
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angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,' and 
others  foreordained  unto  everlasting  death."  }', 
his  providence,  his  determinate  counsel  cxtendcth 
itself  even  to  the  first  fall,  and  all  other  sins  of  an. 
gels  and  men,  and  that  not  by  bare  permission. 
The  first  pair  "  being  the  root,  and  by  God's  ap. 
pointment,  standing  in  the  room  of  all  mankind  a 
corrupt  nature  is  conveyed  to  ail  their  posUriry.*' 
"The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  God,  hath  ful. 
ly  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  and  hath  purchased 
reconciliation,  and  an  eternal  inheritance."  "  God 
hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natural  lib. 
'erty  and  power  of  acling  upon  choice,  that  it  is 
neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of 
nature,  determined  to  do  good  or  evil."  "  Works 
done  by  unregenerate  men,  although  for  the  mat- 
ter  of  them  they  may  be  things  which.  God  com. 
mands,  yet  because  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart 
purified  by  faith,  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner 
according  to  the  word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory 
of  God,  they  are  therefore  sinful,  and  cannot  please 
God,  nor  make  a  man  meet  to  receive  the  grace  of 
God."  "  The  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
with  the  light  of  nature,  make  no  discovery  of 
Christ,  much  less  do  they  enable  men,  destitute  of 
revelation,  to  attain  saving  faith  or  repentance." 
"  Not  only  those,  who  do  actually  profess  faith  in, 
and  obedience  unto  Christ,  but  also  the  infants  of 
one  or  both  believing  parents  are  to  be  baptized, 
and  those  only.''    "  From  all  those  whom  God 
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hath  predestinated  unto  life,  he  takes  away  their 
heart  of  stone,  and  gives  them  a  heart  of 
flesh,  renewing  their  wills,  and,  by  his  Almighty- 
power,  determining  them  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  effectually  drawing  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
S3  as  they  come  most  freely,  being  made  willing 
by  his  grace." 

In  1703,  the  trustees  of  the  college  in  Connec- 
ticut  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  ministers  of  the 
|pny  for  a  general  synod.  The  proposal  was 
acceptable,  and  the  churches  and  ministers  met  in 
associated  council,  and  adopted  the  Savoy  and 
Westminster  confessions  of  faith,  and  drew  up 
certain  rules  of  discipline,  preparatory  to  a  general 
synod. 

In  1708,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Saybrook 
composed  of  ministers  and  delegates  from  the  col' 
|y,  with  two  or  more  messengers  from  a  conven- 
tion of  the  churches  in  each  county.    They  drew 
that  system  of  church  government  and  disci 
ge,  called  the  Say  brook  Platform.  It  was  passed 
into  a  law,  and  became  the  constitution  of  Con 
jpticut  churches.     A  distinguishing  feature  of 
1  Ptetfbrm  is  the  negative  it  gives  the  ministers 
|the  vote  of  the  church  :  but  this  is  a  claim 
''fhich  is  now  seldom  made,  and  universally  ob- 
noxious in  this  republican  age. 
In  1724,  the  convention  of  ministers  petitioned 
§  general  court  to  call  a  synod  ;  but  the  attof 
I  and  solicitor  general,  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
A  a 
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that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  synod  to  meet  without 
authority  from  the  king,  and  the  design  was  laid 

aS<tch  is  a  general  view  of  the  synods  in  New 
England,  and  such  were  the  occasions  and  effete 
of  their  meeting.     These  arc  sketches  o  the 
'  platforms  and  confessions  of  faith  adoptedbythern. 
Thedoarines  above  enumerated  were  consider- 
ed  orthodox  by  our  excellent  ancestors  before  and 
after  they  came  to  this  country.     No  convention 
since,  no  consociation,  no  synod,  nor  general 
council,  has  adopted  any  other  systems  of  doc- 
trine  or  discipline,  therefore,  such  may  now  be 
considered  the  discipline  and  orthodoxy  of  New 
England. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Loss  of  Charter,  state  of  lL  planet  ^ 
TrriL   tenor  of  his  administration,  U>  dham 

a„ahlst  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  Ncv  Lbat 
ter. 

IN  June, -1633,  articles  of  high  misde- 

w„-e  exhibited  by  Edward  Randolph,  flu 
mcanourweieexniDiu-u  y  coveroor 
.  Mio^cuser  of  those  days,  agamstths.  gov 
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and  company  of  Massachusetts.  Inconsequence, 
a  writ  of  quo-ivarranto  was  ordered,  and  Randolph 
was  appointed  to  carry  it  to  New  England  ;  and 
to  give  importance  to  the  messenger,  and  to  his 
message,  both  of  which  were  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  a  frigate  was  or- 
dered to  convey  him  to  Boston.  To  prevent  too 
great  an  alarm  in  the  colony,  a  declaration  accom- 
panied the  quo  warranto,  that  it  should  affc£l  no 
private  rights.  When  these  arrived,  the  general 
court  deliberated  on  the  critical  state  of  their  af- 
fairs. The  governor,  and  a  majority  of  the  assist- 
ants resolved  to  submit  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and 
transmitted  an  address  to  that  effect".  But  the 
representatives,  supported  by  the  decisive  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  refused  their  assent.  All  was 
ineffectual  to  preserve  the  charter.  In  Trinity 
term,  1684,  judgment  was  given  for  the  king,  by 
the  high  court  of  chancery,  against  the  governor 
and  company  of  Massachusetts,  "  that  their  let- 
ters, patents,  and  the  enrolment  the  reof  be  cancel- 
led." 

Thus  ended  the  ancient  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  legal  process.  The  validity  of  these 
proceedings  was  afterwards  questioned  by  high 
authority.  The  house  of  commons  at  a  subse- 
quent period  resolved,  "  that  those  quo  warran- 
ts against  the  charter  of  New  England,  were  iL- 
legal  and  void,'1 
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and  company  of  Massachusetts.  Inconsequence, 
m  writ  of  quo- warranto  was  ordered,  and  Randolph 
was  appointed  to  carry  it  to  New  England  ;  and 
to  give  importance  to  the  messenger,  and  to  his 
message,  both  of  which  were  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  a  frigate  was  or- 
dered to  convey  him  to  Boston.  '  To  prevent  too 
great  an  alarm  in  the  colony,  a  declaration  accom- 
panied the  quo  warranto,  that  it  should  afttcl  no 
private  rights.  When  these  arrived,  the  general 
■court  deliberated  on  the  critical  state  of  their  af- 
fairs. The  governor,  and  a  majority  of  the  assist- 
ants resolved  to  submit  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and 
transmitted  an  address  to  that  effecl.  But  the 
representatives,  supported  by  the  decisive  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  refused  their  assent.  All  was 
ineffectual  to  preserve  the  charter.  In  Trinity 
term,  1684,  judgment  was  given  for  the  king,  by 
the  high  court  of  chancery,  against  the  governor 
and  company  of  Massachusetts,  "  that  their  let- 
ters, patents,  and  the  enrolment  the  reof  be  cancel- 
led." 

'.  Thus  ended  the  ancient  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  legal  process.  The  validity  of  these 
proceedings  was  afterwards  questioned  by  high 
authority.  The  house  of  commons  at  a  subse- 
quent period  resolved,  "  that  those  quo  warran- 
ty's against  the  charter  of  New  England,  were  iL 
msl  and  void,51 
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Amidst  all  her  disputes  with  the  mother  country, 
New  England  greatly  flourished.  Agricu'itui  il 
pursuits  were  successful,  manufactures  and  con.- 
merce  were  extended,  and  population  and  wealth 
were  increased,  because  "  the  rough  hand  of  op. 
presslon  had  not  touched  the  labours  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  interrupted  the  freedom  of  their  pursuits. ' * 
If  for  a  short  time  the  splendour  of  New  England 
independence  was  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  royal 
authority,  it  soon  blazed  forth  never  to  be  extin. 
gmshed. 

Ten  months  passed  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
charter,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  government  for  the  preservation 
of  order.  During  this  period,  James  II.  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  and  was  proclaimed  in 
Boston,  April,  1635,  with  "  sorrowful  andaffected 
pomp."  In  September  following,  a  commission 
was  issued,  appointing  a  president  and  a  council, 
composed  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  Narraganset,  till  the  chief  gov- 
ernor should  arrive.  Col.  Dudley,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  president. 

The  people  reluctantly  submitted  to  a  power 
which  they  could  not  oppose  ;  declaring  that 
"  though  they  could  not  give  their  assent  to  it,  they 
should  demean  themselves  as  loyal  subjects,  and 
humbly  make  their  addresses  to  God,  and  in  due 
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time  to  their  gracious  sovereign,  for  relief."  Coun- 
sellors were  nominated  by  the  king  •  no  house  of 
representatives  was  mentioned  in  the  commis- 
sion ;  still,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  the  intended  introduQian  of  a  governor  gener- 
al, the  courts  ofjustice  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
their  original  plan  ;  juries  were  continued,  former 
laus  and  customs  were  observed.* 

I  Befb[e  a  year  of  Dudley's  administration  had 
expired,  (Dec.  1686)  Sir  Edmond  Andros  arrived 
|  Boston  from  New  York,  where  he  had  been 
governor,  being  now  appointed  Capt  G-neril 
and  Vice  Admiral  of  Massachusetts,  New  Harnp' 
*nre,  Maine,  Plymouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, during  pleasure.    In  1683,  New  Yo-F 
|dNew  Jersey  were  added  to  his  jurisdiction 
He,  with  four  of  his  council,  was  impowcrcd  to 
I  grant  .ands  with  such  quit  rents  as  the  king  she-Id 
t  appoint.     Like  ail  tyrants,  from  Nero  to  the 
^demagogues  of  the  present  day,  Sir  Edmond  be 
I  fan  his  administration  with  professions  of  high  re 
gird  for  the  public  welfare.  __f- 
1  In  the  fail  of  1689,  he  went  to  HartfoH  where 
the  assembly  were  sitting,  and  demanded  th-  char' 
ter,  declaring  their  government  dissolved  pe 
monstrances  were  made,  and  the  business  ddavecJ 
|1  evening;  then,  tradition  says,  the  chapter  was 
brought  into  the  assembly,  and  laid  on  the  t^bb  ■ 
candles  were  extinguished,  but  lighted  again? 
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The  charter  could  not  be  found.  All  was  quiet 
and  peaceable.  The  charter  had  been  taken  by 
Capt.  Wadsworth  and  concealed  in  a  hollow  tree. 
Still  Sir  Eclmond  seized  the  reins  of  government ; 
turned  out  the  old,  and  appointed  new  officers,  civil 
and  military. 

Numerous  were  the  oppressions  of  this  tyrant. 
The  press  was  restrained,  liberty  of  conscience 
infringed,  and  exorbitant  taxes  levied.*  The 
charter  being  vacated,  it  M  as  pretended  all  titles  to- 
land  were  destroyed  ;  farmers,  therefore,  who  had 
cultivated  their  soil  for  half  a  century,  were  oblig- 
ed to  take  new  patents,  giving  large  fees,  or  writs 
of  intrusion  were  brought,  and  their  lands  sold  to 
others.-  To  prevent  petitions  or  consultations, 
town  meetings  were  prohibited,  excepting  one  in 
a  year  for  the  choice  of  town  officers.  Lest 
cries  of  oppression  should  reach  the  throne,  he  for- 
bid any  person  to  leave  the  country  without  per- 
mission from  the  government.  But  the  resolute 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,  escaped  the  watchful  gov- 
ernor, his  guards  and  emissaries  ;  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  spread  before  the  king  the  complaints 
of  New  England.  But  relief  came  not  till  the 
revolution.  X- 

When  the  report  reached  Boston,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  landed  in  England,  joy  beamed  in 
every  eye.  Though  the  governor  imprisone  d  the 
man  whobrought  the  Prince's  declaration;  though, 

*  Trumbulz, 
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by  a  proclamation,  he  commanded  all  persons  to 
prepare  for  an  invasion  from  Holland  ;  though 
magistrates,  and  the  more  considerate  men  were 
Determined  quietly  to  wait  the  issue  ;  yet  the  in- 
dignant spirit  of  the  people  could  not  be  restrained. 
On  the  morning  of  April  l'8th,  the  public  fury- 
burst  forth  like  a  volcano.  The  inhabitants  of 
Boston  were  in  arms  ;  the  country  flocking  to  their 
assistance.  Andros  and  his  associates  fled  to  a 
.fort;  resistance  was  vain,  he  was  made  a  prisoner* 
/and  conducted  to  England.  The  charges  exhib- 
ited against  him  not  being  signed  by  the  colonial 
•  agents,  he  was  dismissed,  and  this  tyrant,  thus 
indignantly  spurned  from  New  England,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bradstreet,  the  late  governor,  with  those 
.  who  had  been  magistrates  under  the  charter,  as- 
sumed the  government,  taking  the  name  of  a 
"  Council  of  Safety,"  till  new  orders  should  arrive 
.from  England.    These  were  shortly  "after  receiv- 
ed from  king  William,  who,  with  his  queen  Ma- 
ry, were  proclaimed  in  Boston,  May,  29th,  1689j 
with  more  ceremony  than  had  ever  been  known 
in  that  colony  on  the  like  occasion.     The  revolu- 
tion in  Boston  was  popular  in  New  Hampshire, 
.but  they  found  themselves  in  a  very  unsettled 
"state.    After  waiting  in  vain  for  orders  from  Eng- 
land, they  chose  deputies  to  agree  on  some  mode 
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cf  government,  and  finally  determined  to  return 
to  their  ancient  union  with  Massachusetts. 

In  1692,  Samuel  Allen  obtained  a  commission 
for  the  government  of  New  Hampshire.  Having 
purchased  of  Mason's  heirs  the  lands  of  the  colony, 
they  were  embroiled  with  new  controversies  fur 
several  years. 

Previous  to  this,  in  168S,  an  Indian  war  broke  out 
in  New  England  ;  various  were  the  provocations 
plead  by  the  natives  in  their  justification.  Tiny 
charged  the  .English  with  stopping  the  fish  in  Saco 
river  ;  with  not  paying  the  tribute  of  corn  stipula- 
ted in  a  former  treaty  ;  with  turning  cattle  upon 
their  corn  ;  with  granting  away  their  lands,  and 
cheating  them  in  trade.  The  first  blood  was 
shed  at  North  Yarmouth,  in  September.  In  the 
spring,  the  Penicook  Indians  joining  those  of  Saco, 
they  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  at  Cocheco.  Mi  s- 
andouit,  being  hospitably  lodged  at  major  Wal- 
dron's,  in  the  night  opened  the  gate,  and  a  hundred, 
some  say  five  hundred,  Indians  rushed  into  the 
garrison,  murdered  the  major,  and  twenty  two 
others,  took  twenty  nine  prisoners,  burned  four  or 
live  houses,  and  fled,  loaded  with  plunder.  The 
captives  were  sold  to  the  French  in  Canada.  Four 
young  men  of  Saco  being  abroad  were  killed  ; 
twenty  four  men  armed  went  forth,  to  bury  them, 
and  were  assaulted  by  such  a  number  that  they 
retreated,  leaving  five  or  six  of  their  number  dead, 
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In  August,  they  took  the  for.:  at  Pcmaquid  ;  and 
so  frequent  were  their  assaults,  and  so  great  the 
public  alarm,  that  the  country  round  retired  to 
Falmouth  for  safety.    The  same  month,  major 
Swayn,  with  seven  or  eight  companies  from  Mas- 
sachusetts,  relieved  the  garrison  at  Blue  Point, 
which  was  beset  with  Indians.     Major  Church, 
with  another  party  of  English,  and  christian  In- 
dians, from  Plymouth  colony,  marched  to  the 
eastward.     Swayn  making  his  headquarters  at 
Berwick,  sent  Capt.  Wiswel,  and  Lieut.  Flag,  on 
a  scout.    Near  Winnipisioke  pond,  Flag  left  a 
number  of  his  friendly  Indians,  who  continued 
there  a  number  of  days.    It  was  afterwards  dis- 
eovered  that  they  had  an  interview  with  the  hostile 
natives,  and  gave  them  all  the  information  in  their 
Ipower.     So  strong  is  the  attachment  that  binds 
us  to  our  native  country,  that  often  the  bonds  of 
gratitude,  oaths,  and  religion,  like  Sampson's 
cords,  burst  asunder,  when  they  interfere  with 
this  passion.    Feeble  then,  is  that  government 
which  depends  on  foreigners  for  defence  or  coun- 
sel. 

This,  month,  Casco  was  assaulted,  and  Capt, 
Bracket  was  killed  ;  but  Capt.  Hall  arriving,  a  se- 
rious engagement  followed,  which  was  .support, 
fed  several  hours  :  of  the  English  ten  or  twelve 
were  killed  ;  the  enemy  fled  ;  and  in  Nov.  our 
troops  were  dismissed  excepting  a  few  in  the  gao 
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risons  at  Wells,  York,  Berwick  and  Cochccc. 
The  next  spring,  1690,  the  French  and  Indians 
fell  upon  Salmon  Falls,  burned  the  greatest  part  of 
the  town,  killed  about  thirty  persons,  and  took  fif". 
ty  prisoners.  Artel  was  the  French  commander 
of  this  party.  On  their  way  to  Canada,  one  cf 
their  captives,  Robert  Rogers,  endeavouring  to 
escape  was  overtaken,  stripped,  . beaten,. tied  to  a 
tree,  and  burned  alive.  The  savages  dancing  and 
singing  round  him,  cutting  off  pieces  of  his  flesh 
and  throwing  them  in  his  face. 

As  the  French  were  the  malignant  instigators 
of  the  Indians  in  their  bloody  assaults,  it  was 
thought  essential  to  the  peace  of  New  Eng. 
land,  that  these  enemies  should  be  attacked  in 
their  own  dominions.    Hence,  vigorous  exertions 
were  made  for  an  expedition  against  Canada.  The 
command  was  given  to  Sir  William  Phips.  His 
first  s^ep  was  to  subdue  Nova  Scotia.  Accord- 
ing!y,  he  sailed  from  New  England,  April  28,  with 
a  force  cf  700  men,  and  in  a  fortnight  arrived 
at  Port  Royal.  The  fort  surrendered,  and  he  took 
possession  of  the  province  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land.   Returning,  he  sailed  again  from  Hull,  Au- 
gust 9th,  1690,  with  a  fleet  of  52  sail,  and  arrived 
before  Quebec,  October  5th  ;  but  the  season  be- 
ing far  spent  ;  the  army  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  which  was  to  have  entered  the  prov-. 
ince,  having  returned  after  visiting  the  lake  ;  and 
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the  troops  with  Sir  William  being  sickly  and  dis- 
couraged, the  expedition  failed,  and  in  November 
the  troops  arrived  at  Boston.  This  expedition 
involved  the  government  in  a  heavy  debt ;  a  thou- 
sand men  perished,  and  a  general  gloom  spread 
through  the  country. 

.  The  latter  part  of  May,  the  savages  fell  upon  Cas- 
co,  and  assaulted  all  the  garrisons  which  defended 
themselves  while  their  ammunition  lasted  ;  they 
then,  concealed  by  the  night,  fled  to  the  fort ;  when 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  directed  to  this 
spot,  having  first  burned  the  whole  town.  The 
fort  was  badly  situated,  having  by  it  a  deep  gully 
into  which  the  enemy  rushing,  the  guns  could  not 
reach  them.  They  immediately  began  their  mine, 
and  nearly  reached  the  fort,  when  the  English  hav- 
ing fought  five  days  and  four  nights,  and  the  great- 
.er  part  of  them  having  been  killed  or  wounded,  be- 
;gan  a. parley.  Articles  were  agreed  upon  ;  the 
English  were  to  have  liberty  of  going  to  the  next 
town  ;  they  were  to  have  a  guard  for  their  protec- 
tion. The  French  commander  lifting  his  hand, 
swore  by  the  eternal  God,  punctually  to  perform 
the  articles.  It  was  French  faith  ;  he  immediate- 
ly suffered  a  part  of  his  prisoners  to  be  killed,  and 
a  pari  to  be  carried  to  Canada. 

The  garrisons  at  Papoodack,  Spurwink,  Black 
Point,  and  Blue  Point,  were  so  alarmed,  that 
without  orders  the3r  retreated  to  Saco,  twenty  miles 
within  Casco  ;  and  from  Saco,  twenty  miles  fur- 
ther to  W ells,  and  some  of  them  came  on  further  ; 
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but  recruits  arriving,  they  were  inspired  with  new 
courage.  Soon  niter,  Hopehood,  a  chid'  warrior, 
who  had  lived  in  Boston,  had  a  skirmish  with 
Captain  Sherburn,  and  the  next  sabbath,  his  party 
killed  a  man  and  burned  several  houses  at  Bcr- 
wick.  Three  days  after,  at  Fox  Point,  on  Pis. 
cataqua,  he  burned  a  number  of  houses,  took  six 
prisoners,  and  killed  twelve  persons.  Captains 
Greenleaf  and  Floyd  came  up  with  him  soon  after, 
killed  part  of  his  company,  retook  some  of  die  cap. 
lives,  and  a  great  part  of  their  plunder. 

At  Spruce  Creek,  they  killed  an  old  man,  and 
took  a  woman  captive.  July  4,  nine  persons  being 
at  work  in  a  field  by  Lampereel  river,  all  were  kill- 
ed. The  same  day,  captains  Wiswel  and  Floyd 
marched  from  Portsmouth  to  search  the  woods. 
The  next  day,  the  garrison  at  Exeter  was  assault- 
ed,  but  relieved  by  Lieut.  Bancroft,  with  the  loss 
of  several  men.  One  of  them,  Simon  Stone, 
being  shot  in  nine  places,  lay  as  if  dead  among  the 
slain  ;  the  Indians  coming  to  strip  him,  attempt- 
ed by  two  blows  of  a  hatchet  to  sever  his  head 
from  his  body  ;  though  they  did  not  tffecr.it,  the 
wounds  were  dreadful ;  our  people  coming  upon 
them  suddenly,  they  did  not  scalp  him  ;  white 
burying  the  dead,  Stone  was  observed  to  gasp ; 
an  Irishman  present,  advised  them  to  give  him 
another  blow  of  the  hatchet,  and  bury  him  with 
the  rest ;  but  his  kind  neighbours  poured  a  little 
water  into  his  mouth,  then  a  little  spir  its,  when 
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he  opened  his  eyes  ;  the  Irishman  was  ordered  to 
haul  a  canoe  on  shore,  in  which  the  wounded  man 
might  be  carried  to  a  surgeon  ;  carelessly  pulling 
it  along  with  his  gun,  it  went  off,  broke  his  arm, 
and  rendered  him  a  cripple  while  he  lived.  Stone, 
in  a  short  time,  perfectly  recovered.  In  two  days, 
Floyd  and  Wiswel  came  upon  the  enemy  at 
Wheelright's  pond.  Fifteen  of  our  people  were 
slain,  among  whom  was  Capt.  Wiswel,  Lieut. 
Flag,  and  serjeant  Walker  ;  a  greater  number  were 
wounded.  Capt.  Convers  was  sent  to  bury  our 
dead,  and  bring  off  the  wounded. 
m  The  same  week,  Amesbury  was  assaulted,  three 
persouskilled,  and  threehousesburned;  Capt.  Foot 
was  tortured  to  death .  In  September,  major  Chu  rch , 
With  300  men,  landed  in  Casco  bay,  at  ?vlacquoit, 
and  marched  to  Androscogin  fort,  took  and  killed 
twenty  Indians,  set  five  captives  at  liberty,  and 
burned  the  fort.  On  their  return  they  sent  a  par- 
ty from  Winter  Harbour  up  the  river,  who  fell  on 
the  enemy,  killed  some,  took  considerable  plun- 
der, and  relieved  an  Englishman  from  captivity. 
At  Casco  Harbour  the  enemy,  in  the  night,  fell  on 
them  and  killed  five,  but  were  soon  driven  to  the 
woods.  The  army,  excepting  100  men,  were 
then  dismissed. 

■  The  countrj"  was  now  in  a  distressed  situation  ; 
the  disappointment  and  losses  in  the  Canada  expe- 
dition, and  a  murderous  Indian  war,  which  lasted 
for  several  years,  had  exhausted  tl*c  resources, 
b  b 
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and  sunk  the  spirits  of  the  country.    In  this  peri, 
od  of  discouragment,  the  people  were  joyfully 
surprised  with  overtures  of  peace  from  the  sav. 
ages;  a  conference  was  held  at  Sagadahoc,  ten 
prisoners  were  restored,  and  a  truce  established 
till  the  first  of  May,  1692.    Instead  of  appearing 
in  May  at  the  garrison  in  Wells,  with  all  their 
captives,  to  sign  articles  of  a  lasting  peace,  accord- 
ing  to  agreement,  on  the  ninth  of  June  the  place 
was  assaulted  by  200  Indians,  but  being  courage 
ously  repulsed,  they  retired.    About  the  same 
time,  they  killed  two  men  at  Exeter,  two  at  Ber- 
wick, and  506  at  Cape  Neddock.    In  the  latter 
part  of  July,  a-number  of  troops  explored  the  Pe- 
jepscot  region,  to  no  purpose,  while  going  on 
board  their  vessels,  at  Macquoit,  were  violently 
assailed  all  night ;  but  their  vessels  secured  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  against  harm. 

In  mercy  to  New  England,  the  force  of  the  sav- 
ages was  this  year  exceedingly  restrained.  Yet, 
September  28th,  seven  persons  were  killed  and 
taken  captive  at  Berwick,  and  the  next  day,  twen- 
ty one  were  taken  from  Sandy  Beach.  October 
2*3,  in  Rowley,  Byficld  parish,  Mr.  Goodridge, 
his  wife,  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  killed.  He 
was  shot  while  praying  in  his  family  ;  it  was  sab- 
bath evening.  Another  daughter  was  taken  cap- 
tive, but  redeemed  the  next  spring,  at  the  expense 
of  the  province.  She  lived  eighty  two  years  after, 
and  died  in  Beverly,  1774,  aged  eighty  nine.  Her 
name  was  Deborah  Duty. 
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On  the  25th  of  January,  several  hundred  Indians 
:  assaulted  York,  took  a  hundred  captives,  and  kill- 
ed fifty,  among  whom  was  their  faithful  minister, 
the  Rev.  Shubael  Dummer.    The  remaining  peo- 
ple were  so  discouraged,  that  they  were  about 
leaving  the  town,  when  the  government  sent  Capt. 
Greenleaf and  Convers  to  protect  them. 
-About  this  time,  our  people  fell  on  a  party  in 
Gocheco  woods,  took  and  killed  all  but  one  ;  but 
;  the  most  valorous  exploit  happened  at  Wells. 
Capt.  Convers  displayed  the  courage  of  Leonidas, 
with  more  success.    He  had  fifteen  men  in  the 
garrison  ;  little  more  than  a  gunshot  off,  in  two 
i  sloops,  were  fifteen  mere,  who  had  just  brought 
ammunition  and  stores  for  the  garrison.    In  this 
I  situation,  lie  was  assaulted  by  an  army  of  500 
I  French  and  Indians.    Monsieur  Burniff  was  gen-!/ 
1  eral,  and  Labrocree  a  principal  commander.  They 
i  were  supported  by  the  most  distinguished  chief- 
I  tains  of  different  tribes.    Warumbo,  Egeremet, 
I  Moxus,  and  Moc'Iocawando,  were  names  of  terror 
I  in  those  times  ;  all  were  present,  with  their  chos- 
I  eri  warriors.    After  a  speech  from  one  of  their  or- 
I  ators,  with  shouts  and  yells,  they  poured  a  volley 
I  upon  the  garrison,  which  returned  the  fire  with  so 
I  much  spirit  and  success,  that  the  besiegers  retired 
I  to  attack  the  sloops.    The  vessels  lay  in  creek, 
i  rather  than  a  river,  which  at  low  water,  was  barely 
nide  enough  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  leaping 
onboard.    From  a  turn  of  the  creek,  they  could 
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approach  so  near,  as  to  throw  handfuls  of  mud  on 
board,  without  being  exposed  themselves.  A 
stack  of  hay,  and  a  pile  of  plank,  were  also  places 
of  security,  whence  they  could  pour  showers  of 
balls  upon  the  sloops  ;  while  their  great  numbers 
allowed  them  to  place  parties  of  men  to  prevent 
any  assistance  from  the  garrison.    Several  times 
they  set  the  sloops  on  fire,  by  shooting  burning  ar- 
rows,  but  by  the  vigilance  of  the  crews,  under 
Capt.  Storer  and  Capt.  Gouge,  they  were  extin- 
guished.   Resistance,  was  so  formidable,  that  they 
again  returned  to  the  garrison,  and  again  they  as- 
saulted the  sloops.    Various  and  bold  were  their 
stratagems.  ,  On  a  pair  of  wheels  they  built  a  plat- 
form, with  a  raised  front  that  was  bullet  proof. 
This,  loaded  with  French  and  Indians,  was  push- 
ed towards  the  sloops  ;  the  terrific  machine  of 
death,  advanced  slowly  ;  it  proceeded  by  the  side 
of  the  channel,  bursting  with  smoke  and  fire,  till 
within  fifteen  yards  of  the  sloop  ;  one  wheel  sinks 
in  the  mire  ;  a  Frenchman  steps  to  lift  the  wheel ; 
Storer  levels  his  gun,  and  he  falls  ;  another  takes 
his  place,  and  again  Storer  takes  aim,  and  he  falls 
by  his  fellow.    Soon  the  tide  rises,  and  over- 
turns their  rolling  battery  ;  the  men  are  exposed 
to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  sloops,  and  fall  or  fly  in  ev- 
ery direction. 

!  Their  next  project  was  to  build  a  kind  of  fire 
ship,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  square,  loaded  with 
combustible  substancQ  ;.  this  raft  of  fire  they  guid* 
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etl  as  near  the  vessels  as  they  dared,  and  the  tide  di- 
rected the  blazing  pile  directly  toward  the  tremb- 
ling sloops.  Never  were  men  in  a  more  aw  ful  situ- 
ation. In  this  moment  of  distress,  they  cried  unto 
God,  and  he  heard  them.  To  the  amazement  of 
all,  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and  with  a  fresh 
gale  drove  the  floating  destruction  on  shore,  so 
shattered,  that  the  water  broke  in,  and  extinguish- 
ed the  fire.  Thus,  after  alternately  attacking  the 
garrison  and  vessels  for  forty  eight  hours,  ex- 
hausting their  strength,  expending  their  ammuni- 
tion, losing  one  of  their  French  commanders,  and 
a  number  of  their  men,  they  sullenly  retreated, 
having  killed  one  man,  and  a  number  of  cattle, 
and  taken  one  prisoner  ;  him  they  tortured,  and 
killed  in  the  most  terrible  manner. 
m  This  summer,  a  formidable  stone  fort  was  built 
at  Pemaquid,  called  William  Henry.  Early  in 
the  summer  of  1693,  major  Church  received  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  eastern  country, 
with  orders  to  raise  350  more.  He  surprised 
and  took  a  party  of  the  enemy  not  far  from  Wells  ; 
then  marched  to  Pemaciuid,  Taconet,  and  Saco, 
but  found  no  enemies.  At  Saco,  he  ordered  a  fort 
to  be  built.  About  this  time,  the  Indians  alarm- 
ed Quabaog,  or  Brookfield,  and  killed  a  number  of 
persons,  but  they  were  pursued,  most  of  them  kill- 
ed, their  captives  and  plunder  retaken.  The  In- 
dians had  now  become  tired  of  the  w  ar  ;  they  had 
some  serious  fears  respecting  the  Maquas,  and 
Bb  2 
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sued  for  peace,  which  was  willingly  granted  them. 
A  treaty  M  as  signed,  May  11,  1693. 

In  1691,  the  general  court  employed  two  of 
their  members,  with  Sir  Henry  Ashhurst,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  to  solicit  the  restoration  of 
their  charter.     In  this  they  were  disappointed, 
but  a  new  charter  was  given,  including  the  colony 
of  Plymouth,  Province  of  Maine  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, with  all  the  country  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
Maine  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ;  also  Elizabeth 
Islands,  Nantucket*  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  in 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.    .  But  the  peo- 
ple were  greatly  disappointed  in  their  new  charter.. 
Many  of  their  invaluable  privileges  were  taken 
from  them.    They  no  longer  chose  their  gover- 
nors, secretary,  or  officers  of  admiralty r  The 
militia  was  under  the  controul  of  the  governor. 
A  house  of  representatives  was  not  mentioned. 
To  levy  taxes,,  grant  administrations,  prove  willsr 
and  try  capital  offenders,  was  the  office  of  the  gov- 
ernor  and  council,     But  in  the  true  spirit  of  their 
native  independence.,  the  fust  ael  of  the  legislature, 
in  Massachusetts,  after  receiving  the  charter,  con- 
■taincd  the  following  clause  :  "  No  aid,  tax,  tal- 
lage, assessment,  custom,  loan,  benevolence^  oi 
imposition  whatsoever  shall  be  laid,.assessed,  im- 
posed, or  levied  on  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  theic 
estates,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but.  by  the  act 
and  consent  of  the  governor,  council,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  assembled  in  genera 
court," 


was  now  seventy  two  years  since  the1 


first  settlement  of  Plymouth. 1    During  this  peri- 
od, making  their  own  laws  and  choosing  their 
own  rulers,  New  England  had  established  regula- 
tions for  promoting  learning  and  religion,  not 
equalled  perhaps  in  any  nation.     In  1643',  there 
were  thirty  six  churches  in  New  England  ;  in 
1650,  there  were  forty,  which  contained  7750  com- 
municants ;*  and  though  the  phrlosophist  points 
the  finger  of  derision  at  the  pious  founders  of  these 
republics,  the  history  of  man  does  not  present  any 
people  adopting  wiser  measures,  or  productive 
I  of  more  permanent  blessings.      No  where  is. 
I  knowledge  more  generally  diffused,  no  where  are 
I  morals  more  correct,  religion  more  pure,  or  the 
i  inhabitants  more  independent  and  happy. 

'•'  But  the  fairest  day  has  its  cloud.     Sir  William 
*  Phips,  the  first  governor  under  the  new  charter, 
1  found  the  province  in  a  deplorable  situation.  An 
I  Indian  war  w  as  wasting  the  frontiers.     An  agi- 
1  tat  ion,  a  terror  of  the  public  mind  in  the  greater 
I  part  of  Essex;'coUnty,:  li"ke  a  tornado,'  was  driving 
1  the  people  to  the  most  desperate  c'onduct. '  In 
the  tempest  of  passionj  a  government  of  laws,  trial 
by  jury,  all  the  guards  against  oppression,  were 
too  feeble  to  protect  the  person,  or  property  ofT 

*  Dr.  Stiles'  M.  S,  '    '   ;  ' 
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the  most  loyal  subject  The  pillars  of  civil  gov- 
ernment were  shaken  to  their  foundation,  by  the 
amazing  power  of  supposed  witchcraft.  In  the 
beginning  of  1692,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Paris,  of  Sa- 
lem village,  now  Danvers,  had  a  daughter  aged  9, 
and  a  niece  aged  11,  "  who  were  distressed,  with 
singular  distempers."  The  means  used  by  the 
physician  being  ineffeelual,  he  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that "  they  %vere  under  an  evil  hand"  ■  The 
neighbours  immediately  believed  that  they  were 
bewitched.  An  Indian  servant  and  his  wife,  pri- 
vately made  some  experiments  "  to  find  out  the 
witch."  The  children  being  informed  of  this, 
immediately  c.omplained  of  Tituba,  the  Indian 
woman,  that  she  pinched,  pricked,  and  tormented 
them.  They  said  she  was  visible  to  them,  here 
and  there,  where  others  could  not  see  her.  Some- 
times they  would  be  dumb,  and  choked,  and 
have  pins  thrust  into  their  flesh.  Mr.  Paris,  be- 
ing deeply  affecled  with  the  distress  of  his  family, 
invited  a  number  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
to  visit  him,  and  give  their  advice.  They  advised 
him  "  to  wait  on  the  providence  of  God,  and  to 
be  much  in  prayer."  Accordingly,  two  or  three 
private  fasts  .were  kept  .at  his  house,  atone  of 
which  several  ministers  came  and  joined  with  him. 
After  this?  there  was  a  public  fast  in  the  village, 
and  afterward  in  several  congregations  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  finally,  the  general  court  ap- 
pointed a  fast  through  the  colony,  "  to  seek  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  rebuke  Satan.",    Still  the 
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distresses  increased,  more  persons  complained  of 
their  sufferings,  and  more  were  accused.     At  the 
sight  of  these  the  suftererswo'uld  swoon  and  fall  into 
fits  ;  at  the  touch  of  the  same  persons,  they  would  re- 
vive. The  public  mind  was  shocked  and  alarmed  ; 
the  most  decisive  proceedings  followed.     For  a 
time,  all,  or  most  of  the  people  were  of  one  mind. 
March  2d,  there  was  a  public  examination  at  the 
village,  and  several  were  committed  to  prison. 
March  21,  the  magistrates  met  in  Salem,  and  Mr. 
Noyesopened  with  prayer.  On  the  24th  of  March/' 
they  met  at  the  viXage  and  Mr.  Hale  prayed.  On 
the  26th  they  met  again  in  Salem  and  kept  the  day 
in  fasting  and  prayer.    There  was  another  exam- 
ination at  Salem,    April  22d,  and  a  number 
more  imprisoned.    June  2d,  an  old  woman  was 
tried  and  condemned  at  Salem,  and  executed  on 
the  10th,  making  no  confession.    Five  more  were 
tried  June  30th,  and  executed  July  19th;  six  more 
were  tried  Aug.  6th,  and  all  executed  the  19th,  ex- 
cept one  woman,  who  pleaded  pregnancy.  One  of 
these  was  Mr.  George  Burroughs,  sometime  min- 
ister at  Wells  ;  he  had  also  preached  at  the  village, 
but  met  with  great  opposition.   A  great  nu  mber  of 
witnesses  appeared  .at  his  trial;  a  specimen  of  their 
testimoniesmaybeseenbythe  followingdeposition. 
"  Elizur  Keysar,  aged  about  forty  five  years  saith, 
that  on  Thursday  last  past,  being  the  5th  of  this 
instant,  month  of  May,  I  was  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Beadle,  in  Salem,  and  Capt.. Daniel  King 
being  there  also  at  the  same  time  ;  and  iiuhe  same. 
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room,  said  Capt.  Daniel  King  asked  me  whether 
I  would  not  go  up  and  see  Mr.  Burroughs  and  dis- 
course with  him,  he  being  then  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  said  house.    I  told  him  it  did  not 
belong  to  me,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  make  or  med- 
dle with  it  ;  then  said  King  said,  are  you  not  a 
christian  ?  If  you  are  achristian,  go  and  see  hirn,and 
discourse  with  him.    But  I  told  him  I  did  believe 
it  did  not  belong  to  such  as  I  was  to  discourse  him, 
he  being  a  learned  man.     The  said  King  said,  i 
believe  he  is  a  child  of  God,  a  choice  child  of  God, 
and  that  God  would  clear  up  his  innocency.  So 
I  told  him  my  opinion  or  fear  was,  that  he  was  the 
chief  of  all  the  persons  accused  for  witchcraft,  or 
the  ringleader  of  them  all ;  and  told  him  also,  that 
I  believed  if  he  was  such  a  one,  his  master  (mean, 
ing  the  devil)  had  told  him  . before  now,  what  I  said 
of  him.     And  said  King  seeming  to  me  to  be  in 
a  passion,  I  did  afterward  forbear.     The  Anne 
afternoon,  I  having  occasion  to  be  at  said  Bea- 
die's  house,  in  the  chamber  where  Mr.  George 
Burroughs  kept,  I  observed  that  -the  said  Bur- 
roughs did  steadfastly  fix  his  eyes  upon  me.  The 
same  evening,  being  in  my  own  house,  in  a  room 
without  any  light,  I  did  see  very  strange  things  op- 
pear  in  the  chimney,  I  suppose  a  dozen  of  them; 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  something  like  jelly 
that  used  to  be  in  the  water,  and  quivered  with  a 
strange  motion,  and  then  quickly  disappeared. 
Soon  after  which,  I  did  see  a  light  up  in  the  chim- 
ney, about  the .  bigness  of  my  haud,  somethins 
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above  the  bar,  which  quivered  and  shaked,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  motion  upward  ;  upon  which  I 
called  the  maid,  and  she  looking  up  the  chimney, 
saw  the  same  ;  and  my  wife  looking  up,  could  not 
see  any  thing.  So  I  did  and  do  conclude  it  was 
some  diabolical  operation"!  !  ! 

On  the  margin  of  this  deposition  is  written,  Mr. 
Elizur  Keysar  declared  to  the  jury  of  inquest,  that 
the  evidence  in  the  paper  is  the  truth  upon  oath, 
August  31,  1692. 

Nine  persons  received  sentence  of  death,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  eight  of  whom  were  executed  Sep- 
tember 22d,  one  woman  being  reprieved,  plead- 
ing pregnancy.  Giles  Cory  had  been  pressed  to 
death,  September  16th,  because  he  would  not 
(seeing  all  were  convicted)  put  himself  on  trial  by 
the  jury.  Previous  to  this,  numbers  had  confess- 
ed themselves  guilty  of  witchcraft,  it  being  the 
only  way  of  saving  their  lives,  none  who  confessed 
being  executed.  Terrible  was  the  day.  Everyman 
was  suspicious  of  his  neighbour,  and  alarmed  for 
himself.  Business  was  interrupted  ;  many  people 
fied  from  their  dwellings ;  terror  was  in  every 
countenance,  and  distress  in  every  heart.  Every 
place  was  the  subject  of  a  direful  tale,  and  the  most 
common  incidents  received  some  fanciful  con- 
struction to  cover  them  with  mystery,  or  load 
them  with  infamy. 

-  The  agency  of  invisible  beings,  whether  true 
or  false,  constitutes  a  part  of  every  religion  under 
the  sun.    The  first  page  of  the  Jewish  scriptures 
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introduces  the  subject  ;  the  New  Testament  con- 
stantly  supposes  the  powerful  influence  of  spiritual 
beings,  Mahometans;  and  pagans,  civilized  and 
savage,  have  for  substance,  but  one  creed  on  the 

subject...  .  .    .  ' 

The  people  of  Essex  county  had  lived  among 
the  savages ;  they  had  heard  their  narratives  of 
Hobbamocko,  or  the  devil,  of  his  frequent  appear- 
ance  to  them,  of  their  conversations  with  him,  and 
of  his  sometimes  carrying  them  off.    These  were 
the  familiar  tales  of  their  winter  evenings,  which 
confirmed  their  opinions,  roused  their  admiration, 
laid  the  basis  of  much  superstition,  and  furnished 
fuel  for  approaching  terrors.    The  circumstances 
attending  the  first  strange  appearances,  were  most 
unfortunate,  and  powerfully  tended  to  give  them 
currency.    They  first  appeared  in  the  family  of 
their  minister  ;  he  was  credulous  ;  this  excited 
belief  in  others.    An  Indian  and  his  wife  were  in 
the  family  ;  they  were  supposed  adepts  in  the  sci- 
ence of  witchcraft,  their  opinions  were  important ; 
to  complete  the  misery,  the  physician  united  his 
suffrage  ;  the  evidence  now  in  the  public  mind 
was  conclusive.    No  wonder  the  alarm  w  as  sud- 
den and  terrible.    Children  not  twelve  years  of 
age  were  allowed  to  give  in  their  testimony.  In- 
dians related  their  own  personal  knowledge  of  in- 
visible beings,  and  women  told  their  frights.  The 
testimonies  then  received,  would  now  be  consid- 
ered a  burlesque  on  judicial  proceedings.  One 
circumstance,  however,  ought  to  be  noticed.  1  lie 
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persons  accused  had  generally,  if  not  every  indi- 
vidual, been  in  some  obnoxious  situation,  or  done 
some  singular  or  forbidding  action.  Giles  Corey 
had  confessed  himself  a  scandalous  person,  and 
been  accepted  by  the  church,  at  eighty  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Burroughs  had  been  greatly  disliked  as  a  preach- 
er ;  he  was  a  sfout  man,  and  performed  athletic  ex- 
ploits, which  were  thought  preternatural.  An- 
other person  was  an  object  of  envy,  on  account  of 
superior  wealth  ;  but  most  of  those  accused,  were 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  whose  misfortunes  or 
accidents,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  standing,  were 
now  brought  as  fatal  charges  against  them.  Some 
evil  of  private  life  was  the  ground  of  suspicion. 
These  circumstances  perplexed  the  judges,  and 
increased  the  public  fury.  The  frenzy  lasted  from 
March  to  October.  The  supposed  sufferers  now 
becoming  more  daring,  accused  some  of  the  best 
people  in  the  country.  Suspicion  roused  from  its 
lethargy  ;  condemnation  ceased  ;  the  accusers 
were  silent  ;  those  under  sentence  were  reprieved, 
and  afterwards  pardoned. 

If  we  can  be  convinced  by  the  uniform  protesta- 
tions of  those  executed,  or  the  confessions  of  num- 
bers who  had  been  accusers,  or  the  deliberate 
recantations  of  others  who  had  confessed  them- 
selves witches,  or  the  universal  conviction  of  error 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  leading  actors 
in  these  awful  scenes,  or  the  entire  change  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  whole 
c  c 
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originated  in  folly  and  delusion.  All  these  arc 
facts.  All  those  executed,  the  first  excepted, 
protested  their  innocence  with  their  dying  breath, 
when  a  confession  would  have  saved  their  lives. 
Several  years  after,  persons  who  had  been  accus- 
ers, when  admitted  to  the  church,  confessed  their 
delusion  in  such  conduct,  and  ashed  "  pardon  for 
having  brought  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  on  the 
land."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  con- 
fession of  six  persons  belonging  to  Andover,  wl.o 
had  owned  themselves  witches  ;  tk  We  were  all 
seized  as  prisoners  ;  knowing  ourselves  altogeth- 
er innocent,  we  were  all  exceedingly  astonished, 
and  amazed,  and  affrighted  out  of  our  reason  ;  and 
ourdearest  relations,  seeingus  in  this  dreadful  con- 
dition, and  knowing  our  great  danger,  apprehend- 
ing there  was  no  other  way  to  save  our  lives,  per- 
suaded us  to  confess  :  we  said  any  tiling  and  every 
thing  which  they  desired." 

On  the  day  of  a  public  fast,  in  the  south  meet- 
ing house  of  B  jston,  one  of  the  judges,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  these  un- 
happy victims  at  Salem,  delivered  in  a  paper,  and 
while  it  was  reading  stood  up  :  it  w  as  to  desire 
prayers.  Sec.  il  being  apprehensive  he  might  have 
fallen  into  some  errors  at  Salem.'-' 

The  following  is  from  the  declaration  of  twelve 
men,  who  had  been  jurymen  at  some  of thesj  tri- 
als :  ''  We  do  therefore  signify  our  deep  sense  of, 
and  sorrow  for,  our  errors  in  acting  on  such  evi- 
dence ;  we  pray  that  we  may  be  considered  can- 


didly and  aright,  by  the  living  sufferers,  as  being 
then  under  the  pow  er  of  a  strong  and  general  delu- 
I  sion."  Mr.  Paris,  w  ho  was  active  in  thcprr.se- 
I  cation,  and  evidently  a  serious  and  conscientious 
I  ^man,  in  his  public  confession,    November  26th-, 

11694,  says,  "  I  do  acknow  ledge,  upon  after  con- 
sideration, that  wire  the  same  troubles  again  to 
happen,  w  hich  the  Lord  of  his  mercy  forever  prc- 
j  vent,  I  should  not  agree  with  my  former  apprehen- 
;    sions  in  all  points  ;  as  for  instance,"  &c.        •  ; 

^Martha  Cory,  a  member  of  the  church  in  Sa- 
|   lent  village,  admitted  April  27th,  1690,  was,  aftri 
!   examination  upon  suspicion  of  w  itchcraft,  March 
21st,  1692,  committtd-to  prison,  and  condemned 
to  the  gallows  yesterday.     This  day  in  public,  by 
I  general  consent,  she  was  voted  to  be  excommuni- 
]  cated  out  of  the  church.  -'.The   following  will 
I   show,  in  a  most  affecting  manner,  the  light  in 
\  which  the  church  viewed  this  vote,  ten  years  after, 
j  In  '*  December,  1702,  the  pastor  spoke   to  the 
|  church  on  the  sabbath  as followeth.  Brethren,  Ifind 
I  in  your  church  book  a  record  of  Martha  Cory's 
being  excommunicated  for  witchcraft  ;  and  the 
generality  of  the  land  being  sensible  of  the  errors 
that  prevailed  in  that  day,  some  of  her  friends  have 
moved  me  several  times  to  propose  to  this  church, 
whether  it  he  not  our  duty  to  rccal  that  sentence, 
that  so  it  may  not  stand  against  her  to  all  genera- 
tions.    And  I  myself  being  a  stranger  to  her,  and 
being  ignorant  of  what  was  alleged  against  Iter,  I 
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shall  now  only  leave  it  to  your  consideration,  ana" 
shall  determine  the  matter  by  a  vote,  the  next  con. 
venient  opportunity.  February  14th,  the  pastor 
moved  the  church  to  revoke  Martha  Cory's  ex. 
communication  :  a  majority  voted  for  revoking 
it."*  So  deep  was  the  people's  sense  of  the  er- 
rors of  those  transactions,  that  a  great  part  of  Mr. 
Paris's  congregation  could  notpersuade themselves 
to  sit  under  his  ministry.  Accordingly,  after 
great  difficulty,  after  a  respectable  council  had  la- 
boured in  vain  for  their  reconciliation,  after  nn 
arbitration  respecting  the  business,  Mr.  Paris  was 
dismissed,  July  24th,  1697,  as  the  aggrieved  state 
to  the  arbitrators,  "for  being  an  instrument  to 
their  miseries." 

If  any  reader  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  peo- 
ple of  Essex,  or  the  judiciary  of  Massachusetts, 
for  their  credulity  and  errors,  he  is  informed  they 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  at  that  time*;  that  they  were  guided  in  their 
judicial  proceedings  by  the  writings  of  Keeble  cn 
the  common  law,  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  Glanvil,  Ber, 
nard,  Baxter,  &c.  He  is  informed  that  while  the 
people  of  this  once  elevoted  neighbourhooel  soon 
saw  and  retracted  their  errors,  and  would  now  be 
the  last  people  to  fall  into  such  a  delusion,  other 
parts  of  the  worlel  have  been  more  'slowly  convin- 
ced. At  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  twenty  miles 
from  London,  in  1751)  two  aged  persons  were 
drowned,  supposeel  to  be  guilty  of  witchcraft.  At 
*  Church  Records  of  Danvers. 
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Huntingdon  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of 
afamily  for  witchcraft  is  celebrated  to  this  day.  A-' 
preacher  from  Cambridge  delivers  a 'discourse' 
against  witchcraft.  •  At  Embo,  in  Scotland,- a- 
person'  was  executed  for  witchcraft,  in  1727;  At; 
Rome,  the  Rev:  Father  Altizza*  was  lately  seized" 
for  the  crime  of  sorcery. 


C  H  A  P.  XXIV, 

French  War,  Complaint  against  Gcv.'Phips,  his 
.  character,  Indian  and  French;  ravages,  'Tale 
College,  Indian  War,  Peace,  Death  of  %ueen 
Ann,  George  I.  croivned,  Small  ppx7  Earth- 
quake, Burnet  governor,  his  death. 

*>::*.  -  ■::    j  >     •  •  •       -  •- 

.  ,  .  IN  1694,  the  sword  w-as  drawn  again  af- 
ter being  sheathed  about  a  year.  ..The  Sieur  Vil-. 
lion,  commander  of  the  French  at  Penobscot,  with 
250  Indians  ■  from  the  tribes  of  St.  John,  Penob- 
scot, and  Norricjgwock,  assaulted  the  people  on 
Oyster  river,. in  New  Hampshire  ;  killed  and  cap- 
tured about  100  persons,  and  burned  twenty  hous- 
es, five  of  which  were  garrisons. 

During  these  distresses,  the  people  became  un- 
easy, ascribing  their  sufferings  to  the  government, 
!    .and  a  number  made  complaint  .to  the  "king  against 
governor  Phips.     He  and  his  accusers  were  sum- 
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nicnecl  to  Whitehall".  In  November  he  embarked 
for  •  England:  '  A  majority  of  the  general  court 
being  in  his  favour,  Uc  carried  a  recommendation 
from  the  legislature,  that  they  might  not  be.  de- 
prived of  so  excellent  a  governor.    But  before  his 

"trial  he  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  of  w  hicll 
he  died,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.-    Sir  Wil* 

'  ham  Phips  was  born  of  poor  parents,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Kennebec.-  He  wasfostashepherd,then  aship 
carpenter,  then  a  seaman.  By  discovering  a  Span- 
ish wreck,  near  Port'Dc  La  Plata,  he  became  rich, 
and  was  brought  into  notice.  He  v:as  a  man  of 
enterprise",  'diligence,  .and  perseverance,  religious. 

'  himself,  and'  disposed  to  promote  piety  in  oth- 

crs-  v       ft     .„•->   »        ...  .... 

'"NThe  Indians  'continued  to  ravage  the  frontiers, 
and  in  October,  1695,  a  party  penetrated  to  New- 
bury, and  made  captives  of  John  Brown  and' his. 
family,  excepting  one  girl,  who  escaped  and  ran 
"  five  miles,  to  the  water  side,  near  Nl\\  bury  port, 
and  alarmed  the  people.'  Capt.  Greenleaf  instant- 
ly pursued,  and,  before  it  was  light  the  next  da}-, 
overtook  and  rescued  the  captives,  nine  in  num- 
ber. : '  The  Indians,  when  they  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  carry  them  off,  had  determined  raid  attempt- 
ed to  kill  them  ;  but  such  was  their  hurry,  the 
wounds  they  gave  them  were  not  mortal  ;  all  re- 
covered. Capt.  Greenleaf  received  a  musket  ball 
in  his  arm,  when  he  made  this  attack,  which  is 
how  preserved  in  the  family.  ' 
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■  The  French  and  Indians,  in  1G96,  took  and  de- 
molished the  fort  at  PemaquiiL 

.  In  1G97,  the  French  projected  an  invasion  of 
the  country.  .  A  fleet  arrived:  at  Newfoundland', 
-expecting  an  army  from  Canada,  to  assault  Bos- 
. ton,. and  ravage  the  coast  to  Piscataqua  ;  but  the 
.season  was  advanced,,  provisions'  failed,  and  the 
.design  :'\vas  relinquished..  After  the  peace  of 
.Ryswick,  ICQ'S,  the  French  could  no  longer  assist 
-.the' savages ;  they  therefore,  buried  the  hatchet, 
.restored  their  captives,  ratified  their  former  en- 
gagements, and,  in.  1G99,  .submitted  to  the  British, 

Ccrdwri..       -X,  ;;  -V-.Vjd    .')>;>   V         .  ',.'i  v';  . 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  king  ap- 
pointed the  earl  of  Bellamont  governor  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  He 
resided  at  New  York  ;  Mr.  Stoughton  conducted 
[the  affairs,  of  New  England.  In  May,  Lord  Bella- 
.nnont  visited  Boston.    He  was  a  nobleman  of  po- 
lite, conciliating  manners,  and  professed  great  es- 
teem for  the  congregational-  ministers,  and  with 
the  general  court,  as  was  customary  at  that  time, 
•attended  the  s.fated  Thursday  Lectures,  at'Bostom 
In  his  time,  the  pirates,  who  had  been  connived  at 
■for  thirty  or  forty  years,  were  arrested  and  punish- 
ed.. Numbers  were  executed  at  Boston.  Brad- 
,ish,  Kidd,  and  others  were  carried  to  England, 
tried,  and  executed. 

.--.Soon  after  the  session  of , the  general  court,  in 
May,  1700,  Lord  Bellamont  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  died,  the  5th  of  March  following 
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This  year,  Yale  College  was  founded.    It  was 
first  established  at  Killirigworth,  where  it  was  con. 
tinned  seven  years  ;  it  was  then  removed  to- Say. 
brook,  where  it  remained  till' 1716,  when  it  was 
fixed  at  New  Haven.  Governor  Yale  was  among 
its  principal  benefactors,  for  which  it  was  in  1718, 
called  Yale  College.    The  first  building  was  of 
wood,  170  feet  long,  22  wide,  erected  in  1717. 
In  1782,  this  was  taken  down.     There  are  now 
three  colleges,  each  100  feet  long,  40  wide  ;  there 
is  a  chapel  50  feet  long  ;  40  feet  wide  with  a  stee- 
ple 130  feet  high,  and  another  building  of  a  like- 
size,  for  the  library,  &c.  beside  a  dining  hall  60 
■feet  by  40,  a  dwelling  house  for  the  president,  and 
another  for  the  professor  of  divinity.    There  is  a 
handsome  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library 
of  about  4000  volumes. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
-to  eleven  ministers,  under  the  denomination  of 
trustees,  in  1701.  Their  powers  were  enlarged  by 
an  additional  charter  in  1723,  and  by  another  in 
1745,  when  the  trustees  were  incorporated  by  the 
name  of"  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven." 

'By  an  acl  of  the  legislature  for  enlarging  the 
powers  •  and  increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College, 
passed  in  1792,  and  accepted  by  the  Corporation, 
the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  six  sen- 
ior assistants  in  the  council  of  the  state,  for  the  time 
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being,  are  trustees  and  fellows  of  the  college,  in 
addidon  to  the  former  corporation.  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  the  president,  professors, 
and  tutors.  There  is  at  present,  a  president,  a 
professor  of  divinity,  a  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy and  astronomy,  and  four  tutors.  In  1801, 
there  were  224  stuelents  in  the  four  classes. 
.  In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  several 
classes  are  examined  in  all  their  classical  studies. 
As  incentives  to  improvement  in  composition  and 
oratory,  those  most  necessary  acquirements  for 
public  characters,  quarterly  t  xercises  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  and  tutors  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  several  classes  in  rotation.     The  public  com- 

I  mencement  is  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 

;  September,  annually. 
•  In  1702,  Queen  Ann  appointed  Joseph  Dudley, 

I Esq.  to  succeed  Bellamont  as  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  According  to  his 
instructions  he  required  a  permanent  salary,  and 
maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  with  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  finally 
| obliged  to  relinquish  the  object. 
|  In  1703,  the  Indians,  aided  as  usual  by  the 
I  French,  attacked  all  the  settlements  from  Canso  to 

I Wells;    killed  and  took  about  130  people,  and 
burned- many  houses.    Women  and  children  fled 
|to  garrisons-;  -the  men  carried  their  arms  into  the 
'  field  of.  labour,   and   posted    centinels  round 
them  ;  small  parties  of  the  enemy  were  frequently 
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making  assaults  ;  and  the  hole  country  from 
Deerfield  to  Canso,  for  some  time  was  in  constant 
alarm.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  300  French 
anil  Indians  fell  upon  Deerfield,  murdered  forty 
of  the  inhabitants,  took  100  captives,  and  left  the 
.village  Hi  flames.  To  repel  such  bloody  foes,  the 
famous  Col.  Church,  so  distinguished  in  the  wars 
of  Philip,  in  1704,  was  ordered  to  the  e  astward. 
At  Piscataqua,  he  was  joined  by  major  Hilton  ; 
they  destroyed  Minas  and  Chignecdo,  and  did 
some  damage  to  the  French  at  Penobscot  and  Pas- 
samaquoddy. 

'The  following  year,  a  number  of  captives  token 
at  Deerfield'were  redeemed.  In  April,  1706,  the 
Indians  killed  eight  people  at  Oyster  river.  The 
garrison  was  near,  but  not  a  man  in  it.  The 
women  put  on  hats, loosened  their  hair,  and  fired 
so  briskly,  that  the  enemy  fled,  without  burning 
or  plundering  the  house  they  had  assaulted.  The 
year  following,  the  Indians  came  to  Reading,  with, 
in  ten  miles  of  Boston,  killed  a  woman  arid  three 
children,  and  carried  off  five  captives.  Persons 
were  also  killed  and  prisoners  taken  this  year  at 
Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  and  Excttr. 

On  the  27th  ofNovt  mber,  1707,  died  John  Win- 
throp,  Esq.  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  Boston.  The  bones  of  John  Winthrop, 
the  first  governor  of  Massachus<  tts.  his  sen  and 
grandson,  governors  of  Connecticut,  rest  in  the 
same  tomb,  in  the  oldest  burying  ground  in  B ->?  - 
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ton.  There  was  this  year  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  Port  Royal. 

.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1708,  Haverhill  was  as- 
saulted by  the  Indians  ;  thirty  or  forty  persons  were 
killed,  among  whom  was  their  minister,  Mr.  Rolf ; 
twenty  or  thirty  houses  were  burned,  and  the  rest 
plundered.  Such  had  been  the  loss  of  men  in 
Massachusetts,  by  their  dreadful  wars  with  the 
French  and  Indians,  that,  in  1713,  the  province 
had  not  doubled  in  half  a  century.  The  same  ob-. 
scrvations  may  be  made  respecting  the  period  from 
1722  to  1762.  Had  the  French,  in  Canada,  been 
subdued  a  hundred  years  sooner,  it  is  supposed 
there  would  have  been  more  than  three  hundred' 
thousand  souls  in  New  England,  more  than  there 
now  are. 

1  In  1710,  the  territory  of  Acadia  was  subdued, 
by  the  surrender  of  Port  Royal.  The  name  of  the 
place  was  changed  to  Anapolis,  in  honour  of  the 
queen.  Samuel  Vetch,  a  colonel  in  the  victori- 
ous army,  was  appointed  governor. 

This  success  encouraged  New  England  to  at- 
tempt, the  next  year,  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
General  Nicholson  was  successful  in  soliciting  aid 
from  the  British  court.  The  combined  army  of 
Old  and  New  England  troops,  being  6,500  men, 
with  a  fleet  of  five  ships  of  war,  engaged  in  the  en- 
terprise :  but  in  the  way,  eight  transports  were 
Wrecked  on  Egg  Island,  an  J  a  thousand  peo- 
ple perished,  among  whom  there  was  but  one  man 
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from  New  England,  The  expedition  was  relin- 
quished :  the  consequence  was,  new  assaults  from 
the  savages.  But  news  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ar- 
riving, a  suspension  of  arms  was  proclaimed  at 
Portsmouth,  Oaober  29,  1712.  The  Indians 
came  in,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  peace.  Nev- 
er was  an  event  more  welcome  to  the  provinces. 
They  had  been  bleeding  for  almost  forty  years  ; 
five  or  six  thousand  men  h.id  fallen  in  battle,  or  by 
disease  in  the  army.  Massachusetts  and  New 
H  impshire  were  the  principal  sufferers.*  The  in- 
habitants of  Conneclicut  had  increased  to  about 
seventeen  thousand.  The  people  were  religious ; 
their  righteousness  exalted  their  character.  In 
1C95,  J.iere  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  churches 
in  these  colonies,  thirty  five  of  which  were  in  Con- 
necticut. At  this  period,  Conneclicut  had  forty 
five  towns.  The  number  of  ordained  ministers 
was  forty  three.  There  was  an  ordained  minister 
to  every  four  hundred  persons,  or  to  every  eighty 
families.  There  was  not  one  vacant  church  in  the 
colony.  There  was  also  a  number  of  candidates 
preaching  in  the  new  towns,  where  no  churches 
were  formed.  About  this  time,  Boston  was  laid 
in  ashes  by  an  accidental  fire,  but  was  soon  rebuilt 
in  a  more  elegant  style. 

The  death  of  queen  Ann,  and  the  accession  of 
George  I.  was  announced  in  New  England,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1714.    Col.  Shutc  being 'appointed 

*  Trumbull. 
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governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Dudley  retired  to  a  private  station.  Gov. 
Shute  was  a  man  of  ambition,  possessing  too  high 
ideas  of  royal  authority,  to  accord  with  the  repub- 
lican feelings  of  the  people  of  New  England.  Their 
controversies  with  him,  and  with  other  governors, 
pro\  ed,  that  they  could  never  be  enslaved,  till  their 
character  was  totally  changed.  He  arrived  in 
Boston,  October  5th,  1716,  and  was  received 
with  great  parade.  The  summer  following,  he, 
Svith  a  number  of  the  council  from  both  provinces, 
met  the  Indians  at  Arrocosic  Island,  to  confirm 
their  friendship,  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish 
popery,  and  embrace  the  protectant  religion.  He 
offered  them  an  Indian  bible,  and  aprotestant  mis- 
sionary ;  they  rejected  both. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  opposition,  usual- 
ly displayed  against  royal  governors,  shewed  itself ; 
but,  in  1720,  the  storm  rose  higher  than  it  had  for 
a  number  of  years.    The  governor  negatived  the 
speaker,  chosen  by  the  house  ;  they  refused  to 
choose  another  ;  he  dissolved  them.    The  flame 
of  popular  resentment  blazed  through  the  prov- 
ince.   He  revived  the  old  controversy  of  a  fixed 
salary,  and  met  with  the  fate  of  his  predecessor. 
But  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  were  satisfied 
with  governor  Shute's  administration,  and  contrib- 
uted more  than  their  proportion  toward  his  sup- 
port.   So  strong  was  the  tide  of  opposition  at  Bos- 
ton, that  the  governor,  in  1720,  returned  to  Ene- 
d  d  * 
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land,  and  presented  a  variety  of  complaints  against 
the  house  of  representatives.  Among  other  things, 
he  complained,  that  they  had  usurped  his  right  of 
appointing  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving.  The 
Biitish  ministry  justified  the  governor,  and  the 
province  was  obliged  to  accept  an  explanatory 
charter,  dated  August  12th,  1724.  This  confirm- 
ed the  right  of  the  governor  to  negative  the  speak- 
er, and  forbid  the  house  to  adjourn  for  more  than 
two  days,  without  his  consent. 

In  1721 ,  the  small  pox  was  very  mortal  in  Bos- 
ton, and  several  adjacent  towns.  In  Boston  5889 
caught  it,  and  844  died.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  had  read  of  inoculation  among  the  Turks. 
He  recommended  it  to  the  physicians.  Dr.  Boyl- 
ston  alone  complied.  He  was  first  successful  in 
his  own  family,  and  afterward  gave  it  to  many  oth- 
ers in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  business  was,  in 
general,  very  unpopular,  and  finally  forbidden  by 
the  general  court. 

In  the  winter,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  Ralle,  the  French  missionary  at 
"Norridgwock.  •  This  provoked  the  Indians  to 
vengeance,  and  after  various  hostilities,  they  de- 
stroyed Brunswick.  By  these  things,  the  gov- 
ernment was  induced,  in  1722,  to  make  another 
attempt  upon  Norrjdgwock.  Captains  Moulton 
and  Harman  of  York,  surprised  the  village,  killed 
the  Jesuit,  and  about  80  Indians  ;  rescued  three 
prisoners,  burned  the  wigwams,  and  chapel ;  and 
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brought  away  the  plate  and  furniture.  The  mili- 
tary spirit  was  roused,  government  offered  £100 
for  every  scalp  ;  Capt.  Lovell  of  Dunstable  be- 
came a  daring  adventurer.  At  one  time  he 
brought  in  ten  scalps  ;  but  soon  after  fell  in  battle, 
with  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  his  companions, 
near  Winipisiokee  pond.* 
After  governor  Shute's  departure,  lieutenant 
;  governor  Du miner  managed  the  affairs  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Wentworth  those  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  1724,  fort  Dummer  was  built  in 
Hinsdale,  and  the  first  settlement  made  in  Ver- 
mont.  At  his  decease,  governor  Dummer  be- 
queathed  a  valuable  estate  in  Byfield  to  that  parish 
toward  supporting  a  grammar  school.  This  is 
;    now  Dummer  Academy. 

The  year  1727,  was  remarkable  for  the  greatest 
earthquake,  which  had  ever  been  known  in  New 
England.  It  happened  October  29,  at  10  o'clock, 
P.  M,  and  is  still  remembered  by  our  aged  peo- 
ple. The  heavens  were  clear,  the  atmosphere 
perfectly  calm,  the  moon  shining  in  her  glory. 
The  shock  extended  several  hundred  miles  ;  its 
greatest  force  was  displayed  at  Newbury,  in  Es- 
sex county  ;  the  earth  burst  open  in  several  places  ; 
more  than  a  hundred  cartloads  of  earth  were 
thrown  out,  which  in  a  few  days  emitted  a  loath- 
I  some  smell.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant effect"  was  the  panic,  which  seized  the  pub- 
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lie  mind  at  the  time  ;  many  supposing  that  "  na- 
ture's final  hour  had  come,"  and  the  general  seri- 
ousness which  followed.  In  many  towns,  num- 
bers were  awakened,  a  reformation  of  morals  was 
visible,  family  prayer  was  more  generally  attend- 
ed, and  great  additions  were  made  to  many 
churches.* 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  II,  this  year,  Mr. 
William  Burnet,  son  to  the  good  bishop  of  Sa- 
rum,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  He  had  been  popular  as  a 
governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  was 
received  in  Boston  with  great  pomp,  being  met 
there  by  the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  committee  of  the  council  and  assem- 
bly. The  government  of  New  Hampshire  gave 
him  a  fixed  salary  on  certain  conditions,  but  in 
Massachu setts  there  was  soon  a  warm  altercation 
between  him  and  the  general  court  on  this  subject. 
His  nerves  should  have  been  "made  of  sterner 
stuff,"  to  contend  with  Massachusetts.  He  was 
disappointed ;  he  was  depressed  ;  he  died  in  a  few 
months.  When  the  news  of  this  reached  Eng- 
land, the  resentment  there  was  so  great,  that  a 
proposal  was  made  to  reduce  the  colony  to  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  crown  ;  but  milder  meas- 
ures prevailed,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Belcher,  a  native 
of  the  province,  an  only  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer, 
then  a  merchant  in  London,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

*  FoXCROFT. 
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Public  ferment  In  Massachusetts,  Dreadful  mor- 

■  ■  tality,  Line  established  betvjccn  Massachusetts 

■  and  New  Hampshire,  Shirley  governor,  Louis- 
bourgh  taken,  French  invasion,  Congress  at  Al- 
bany, Nova  Scotia  taken,  Braddock's  defeat. 

WHILE  these  provinces  were  in  a  con- 
stant ferment  by  their  contentions  with  their  gov- 
ernors, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  under 
.  their  ancient  charters,  enjoyed  tranquillity,  chose 
their  own  rulers,  and  ena&ed  their  own  laws. 
The  altercations  of  Massachusetts  fanned  the  coals 
of  independence,  and  finally  produced  the  explo- 
sion which  has  forever  separated  the  two  countries. 

In  August,  1750,  Mr.  Belcher  was  received 
with  great  joy  ;  like  his  predecessors,  he  proposed 
a  fixed  salary,  like  them,  he  saw  his  proposal  re- 
pelled with  violence.  He  saw  the  cause  was  des- 
perate, and  obtained  leave  from  the  British  court, 
to  receive  such  sums  as  should  be  granted  him.' 
■So  terminated  the  long,  the  tedious  contest  re- 
specting the  governor's  salary. 

In  1735,  was  the  most  extensive  and  fatal  epi- 
demic, which  has  been  known  in  New  England 
since  its  settlement  by  the  English:   It  *  as  called 
.the  throat  distemper.    The  throat  swelled  with 
■white  or  ash  coloured  specks,  an  efflorescence  ap- 
peared on  the  skin  ;  there  was  a  great  debility  of 
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the  whole  system,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  pu- 
tridity. Its  first  appearance  was  in  May,  1735, 
at  Kingston,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  first  per- 
son seized  was  a  child,  who  died  in  three  days. 
In  about  a  week,  it  appeared  four  miles  distant, 
three  children  died  on  the  third  day.  During  the 
summer,  it  spread  through  the  town  ;  of  the  first 
forty  who  had  it,  not  one  recovered.  In  August, 
it  appeared  in  Exeter,  an  adjacent  town,  where  127 
died  ;  in  September,  at  Boston,  fifty  miles  south, 
where  114  died;  at  By  field,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Kingston,  October  23d,  nor  was  it  known 
in  Chester,  an  adjoining  town,  till  this  month. 
At  Byfield,  only  one  died  in  October,*  in  No- 
vember two  died,  in  December  ten,  in  Janua- 
ry seven,  irf*  February  three,  in  March  six,  in 
April  five,  in  May  seven,  in  June  four,  in  July 
nine,  in  August  twenty  five,  in  September  thir- 
teen, in  October  eight,  in  November  four  :  the 
last  of  which  died  on  the  23d,  so  that  in  just  thir- 
teen months,  104  persons  died,  which  was  about 
the  seventh  part  of  the  population  of  the  parish. 
Eight  children  were  buried  from  one  family,  four 
of  them  in  the  same  grave ;  another  family  lost 
five  children.  In  other  places,  from  three  to  six 
children  were  lost  out  of  a  family.  In  some  towns 
one  in  three,  and  others  one  in  four,  who  were 
sick,  died.  .  In  Hampton  Falls,  20  families  buried 
all  their  children  ;  27  persons  were  lost  out  of  five 
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families,  and  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants died!  In  the  province  of  New  Hampshire 
alone,  which  then  had  only  fifteen  towns,  not  less 
than  1000  persons,  of  whom  nine  hundred  were 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  fell  victims  to  this  ter- 
rible malady.* 

It  was  not  an  enemy  of  any  particular  season  or 
situation.    It  continued  through  the  whole  year. 
It  appeared  afterward  in  1754  and  1755,  spread- 
ing mortality  through  New  England.    In  some 
places  in  Connecticut,  it  was  quite  as  fatal  as  in 
Massachusetts.   It  again  alarmed  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  in  1784,  5, 6  and  7  and  1802.  It 
has  of  late  been  much  more  under  the  control  of 
medicine  ;  but  still  it  is  a  formidable  enemy,  walk- 
ing in  darkness  ;   appearing  here  today,  and  per- 
haps tomorrow  in  the  remotest  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, without  any  intercourse  or  similarity  of 
situation ;  the  distress  and  anguish  it  brings  is  of- 
ten indescribable  ;  the  writhings  and  contortions 
of  the  patient,  seem  as  great  as  if  he  were  on  a 
bed  of  burning  coals. 

The  divisional  line,  in  1740,  was  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  lords  of  the  council,  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire 
obtained  14  miles  in  breadth,  and  about  50  in 
length,  more  than  they  had  claimed.  A  party  the 
following  year  opposed  Mr.  Belcher,  and  by  their 
incessant  applications  to  the  ministry,  by  falsehood 
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and  forgery,  they  finally  prevailed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  New  Hampshire,  by  Benning  Went- 
worth  ;  in  Massachusetts  by  William  Shirley. 
Mr.  Belcher  repaired  to  court ;  demonstrated  his 
own  integrity  and  the  baseness  of  his  enemies,  w  as 
appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  passed  a  quiet 
life,  and  his  memory  has  been  treated  with  merit- 
ed respe£t. 

In  1744,  news  of  war  with  France  and  Spain  be- 
ing received,  forces  were  raised  to  attack  Nova 
Scotia.  Governor  Shirley  projected  an  invasion  of 
Louisbourgh,  the  Dunkirk  of  America-  Its  forti- 
fications had  employed  French  troops  twenty  five 
years,  and  cost  3.0,COO,000  livres.  ,  A  majority  of 
one,  in  the  general  court,  voted  for  the  expedition. 
The  kind  forces  were  commanded  by  colonel 
William  Pepperell  of  Kittery ;  the  English  squad- 
ron by  commodore  Warren.  The  last  of  April, 
the  following  year,  the  troops,  3800  in  number, 
landed  at  Chapeaurogue  Bay.  The  transports  had 
been  discovered  early  in  the  morning  from  the 
town,  which  was  the  first  notice  they  had  of  the 
design.  In  the  night  of  May  2.,  400  men  burned 
the  warehous  s  containing  the  naval  stores.  The 
French  were  alarmed,  spiked  their  guns,  flung 
their  powder  into  a  well,  and  abandoning  the  fort, 
flee!  'o  the  city.  The  New  England  iroops  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  extreme  hardships  ;  for  four- 
teen nights  siiccci-stwly,  they  were  yoked  together 
like  oxen,  dragging  cannon  and  mortars,  through 
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a  morass  of  two  miles.  The  commanding  artille- 
ry of  the  enemy  forbade  this  toil  in  the  day.  No 
people  on  earth,  perhaps,  are  more  capable  of  such 
laborious  and  daring  exploits,  than  the  independ- 
ent farmers  of  New  England.  On  the  17th  of 
June,  the  garrison  capitulated,  but  the  flag  of 
France  was  kept  flying,  which  decoyed  into  the 
harbour,  ships  of  the  enemy,  to  the  value  of 
£ (300,000  sterling.  The  weather,  during  the 
siege,  was  fine,  but  the  day  following  rains  began, 
which  continued  ten  days,  and  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  provincial  troops,  had  not  the  capitula- 
tion prevented.  The  good  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  deeply  affected  by  this  evident  interposi- 
tion of  divine  providence. 

The  next  year,  1746,  a  French  fleet  sailed  to 
pour  destruction  on  New  E-ngland.  Twenty 
men  of  war,  an  hundred  transports,  eight  thou- 
sand veteran  troops  made  the  country  tremble, 
In  their  consternation,  they  were  disappointed  of  a 
squadron  of  defence,  from  the  mother  country. 
God  interposed.  A  mortal  sickness  spread 
through  the  fleet ;  a  tempest  scattered  them  ;  the 
commander,  disappointed  and  mortified,  poisoned 
himself;  his  successor  fell  on  his  sword.  Never 
was  the  hand  of  divine  providence  more  visible  ; 
never  was  a  disappointment  more  severe  to  the 
enemy  ;  never  a  deliverance  more  complete  with- 
out human  aid,  than  this  in  favour  of  New  Eng- 
land. 
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As  the  distresses  of  war  ceased,  the  people  were 
alarmed ,  in  1749,  with  the  report  of  an  American 
episcopacy ;  but  the  design  was  not  exe  cuted. 
Dr.  Mayhew  of  Boston,  distinguished  himself  in 
this  controversy.  This  year,  Benning  Went- 
worth  made  a  grant  of  Bennington. 

In  1754,  a  congress  met  in  Albany,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode ;  Island,  Connecticut,  Ne  w  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  ;  but  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment they  proposed  was  rejected,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Had  this  instrument  been  ac- 
cepted, the  mind  is  lost  in  conjecturing  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences.  Perhaps  the 
revolution  of  1776,  had  been  postponed  a  long  pe- 
riod ;  perhaps  the  millions  and  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race  lately  destroyed  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by 
the  demon  of  revolutionary  madness,  might  have 
long  survived,  to  swell  the  tide  of  human  felicity. 

Preparations  were  made  in  1755,  to  dislodge 
the  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  Colonel  Winslow 
raised  two  thousand  men,  but  the  command  of  the 
expedition  was  given  to  colonel  Monkton.  The 
French  were  subdued.  The  inhabitants  had  tak- 
en the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  but 
were  accused  of  furnishing  support  and  intelli- 
gence to  Indians  and  French,  in  annoying  the  colo- 
nies, some  of  them  were  in  arms.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  them ;  about  two  thousand  souls 
were  accordingly  transported  to  New  England: 
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.The  cloud  of  their  sorrows  was  never  dispelled  ; 
in  a  laud  of  strangers,  most  of  them  pined  away  and 
died.  They  were  remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners,  the  ardour  of  their  piety,  and  the 
purity  of  their  morals. 

General  Braddock,  with  2200  regular  and  pro- 
vincial troops,  marched  this  year  for  Fort  du 
Ouesne,but  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  fatal- 
ly•.wounded,  panic  seized  his  regular  troops,  but 
colonel  Washington,  his  aid-de-camp,  with  his 
miiitia,  covered  their  retreat,  and  saved  the 
shattered  army. 

The  18th  of  November,  this  year,  was  a  mem- 
orable day  on  account  of  the  earthquake.  The 
wooden  spindle  of  the  vane  on  Faneuil  Hall  was 
broken,  and  an  iron  one  which  supported  the  vane 
on  Springfield  steeple  was  bent  to  a  right  angle  ; 
stone  walls  were  thrown  down,  and  the  tops  of 
chimnies  shaken  off. 

In  1758,  Louisbourgh,  Frontenac,  and  Fort  du 
Quesne,  submitted  to  the  English,,  a  small  com- 
pensation for  more  than  2000  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  rash  and  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Ticonderoga.  Splendid  were  the  victories  of  the 
year  1759.  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point, 
and  Quebec  submitted  to  the  English.  At  the 
taking  of  Quebec,  Wolfe,  the  British  com- 
mander, after  being  wounded  in  the  wrist,  receiv- 
ed a  fatal,  ball  in  his  breast.  .  Leaning  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  lieutenant  ;  sinking  in  the  agonies  of 
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death,  he  heard  a  cry,  "  they  run."  For  a  moment 
reviving,  he  asked,  who  ran?  It  was  answered 
"  the  French."  He  replied,  "  I  thank  God,  I  die 
happy,"  and  expired.  Montcalm,  the  French 
commander,  also  the  second  in  command,  was 
killed.  Quebec  surrendered,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince was  soon  annexed  to  the  British  empire. 

In  1762,  Martinico,  Grenada,  St.  Vincents,  and 
Havanna  submitted:  English  valour  was  trium- 
phant in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  peace  fol- 
lowed. 
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Stamp  Act,  Dartmouth  College  founded,  Lexing- 
ton and  Bunkerhill  battles,  expedition  to  Canada, 
Boston  executed,  Ticondcroga  taken,  descent  on 
Rhode  Island,  Try  mi*  s  ex pedi'iott  to  Connecticut. 
American  Academy  incorporated,  New  London 
burnt,  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts,  Federal 
Constitution,  Colleges  in  Vermont  and  Maine. 

It  was  now  thought  a  proper  time  to  tax 
America.  The  stamp  acl,  which  passed  in  1765, 
roused  New  England.  Every  mean  was  used  t© 
inform  the  mind,  and  kindle  the  passions.  Mas- 
sachusetts made  the  proposal,  and  a  congress  as- 
sembled.   In  Connecticut  the  people  met ;  the 
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stamp  master  resigned.    The  first  of  November, 
when  the  stamp  act  was  to  operate  in  Boston,  the 
bells  tolled,  shops  were  shut,  effigies  of  the  royal- 
ists were  carried  about  in  derision,  and  torn  in. 
pieces.    At  Portsmouth,  the  bells  tolled  ;  a  coffin 
was  prepared;  on  the  lid  was  inscribed  "Liber- 
ty,  aged  145;"  a  procession  moved  with  unbrac- 
ed drums;  minute  guns  were  fired  ;  an  oration 
was  delivered  at  the  grave.    At  the  close,  the  cof- 
fin was  taken  up,  signs  of  life  appeared  in  the 
corpse  ;  "  Liberty  revived,"  was  substituted  ;  the 
bells  struck  a  cheerful  key  ;  joy  sparkled  in  every 
countenance.    All  was  decency  and  order.  At 
Rhode  Island,  the  day  passed  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  March,  1766,  the  obnoxious  acl  was  repealed  ; 
ships  in  the  Thames   displayed  their  colours; 
houses  were  illuminated  through  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  the  colonies  rejoiced  in  their  deliverance. 

In  1769,  Dartmouth  College  was  established  by 
a  royal  charter,  the  pious  and  laborious  Dr.  Elea- 
zer  Wheelock,  the  founder,  was  appointed  the 
first  President,  with  power  of  appointing  his  sue- 
cessor.  He  removed  Moor's  Indian  charity 
school  from  Lebanon,  in  Conne&icut,  to  Hano- 
ver, in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  college  was 
estab%hed.  A  principal  objea  with  this  good 
man  was,  to  civilize  and  spread  the  gospel  among 
the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  country  ;  persevering 
were  his  exertions,  and  indefatigable  his  labours, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  benevolent  and  no- 
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ble  design.  Considerable  numbers  were  taught 
in  the  grammar  school,  and  made  some  advance  in 
collegiate  studies  ;  only  one  or  two,  however,  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  college.  Several  missiona- 
ries were  sent  to  different  tribes  with  some  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  revolutionary  war  cut  off  supplies 
from  England,  and,  for  a  time,  interrupted  the 
good  work. 

"  The  colkge  stands  on  a  beautiful  and  elevated 
plain,  half  a  mile  west  from  Connefticut  river. 
The  place  is  very  healthy,  and  the  prosped  com- 
manding.   About  80,000  acres  of  land  constitute 
the  permament  funds  of  the  college.    Their  value 
is  constantly  increasing  ;  in  1805,  their  income 
may  be  estimated  at  about  2000  dollars.  The 
number  of  undergraduates  is  generally  about  150. 
The  students  are  under  the  immediate  government 
and  instru&ion  of  a  president,  three  professors  and 
one  tutor.    The  professorships  are,  one  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  and  moral  philosophy,  one  of  He- 
brew and  the  other  oriental  languages,  and  one  of 
chymistry  and  medicine.    The  college  building  is 
150  feet  by  50,  three  stories  high. 

The  same  year  that  Dartmouth  college  was 
founded,  1769,  the  first  commencement  of  Rhode 
Island  college  was  attended.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1764,  and  was  organized  at  Warren,  where  it 
continued  till  1770.  It  was  then  removed  to 
Providence,  where  a  handsome  brick  building  had 
been  erc&ed  for  its  accommodation.    It  stands  oa 
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the  hil!  east  of  the  town,  has  a  healthy  air,  and  beau- 
tiful prospca.  The  edifice  is  four  stones  high,  150 
feet  long,  46  wide,  with  a  projeaion  of  ten  feet  on 
each  side  in  the  centre.  From  December,  1776, 
to  June,  1782,  it  was  used  as  a  hospital  and  bar- 
rack by  the  French  and  American  troops.  It  is 
now  a  flourishing  institution.  The  president  and 
a  majority  of  the  trustees,  must  al\va3-s  be  of  the 
Baptist  denomination.  They  have  a  valuable  li- 
brary and  philosophical  apparatus.  • 

The  limits  of  this  little  volume,  prevent  a  detail 
of  the  various  events,  which  produced  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  We  only  observe  that  new  duties  on  vari- 
ous articles,  the  sencling  troops  to  Boston  ;  the  fir- 
ing of  the  guard,  afterthey  had  been  highly  provok- 
ed, which  was  called  a  massacre  ;  the  shutting  up 
of  the  port  of  Boston,  &c.  again  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  country.  Votes  of  legislatures,  com- 
mittees of  correspondence,  liberty  poles  in  towns 
and  villages,  displayed  the  resolute  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple to  defend  their  rights. 

In  the  night  of  April  18th,  1775,  General  Gage 
sent  800  troops  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  they  embarked  at  Boston  com- 
mon, and  landed  at  Phip's  farm  with  all  possible 
stillness.  But  so  watchful  were" the  people,  so  alive 
to  every  motion  of  the  British  troops,  that  nothing- 
could  be  obtainedby  stratagem.  News  was  instantly 
carried  to  Concord,  and  the  country  was  alarmed. 
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By  two  in  the  morning,  150  of  the  Lexington  mi- 
litia had  assembled  to  oppose  them.  Between  4 
and  5  o'clock,  the  enemy  appeared.  Major  Ph- 
cairn  rode  up,  ordered  the  militia  to  disperse,  fired 
his  pistol,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  Some 
were  killed,  several  returned  the  fire  ;  but  the 
British  proceeded  to  Concord,  and  executed  their 
commission.  There  they  fired  upon  Major  But- 
terick  ;  he  returned  the  fire,  and  the  British  soon 
began  their  retreat  to  Boston.  The  Americans 
closely  followed,  firing  from  fences  and  walls.  At 
Lexington,  Lord  Percy  met  them  with  900  men. 
These  having  two  pieces  of  cannon,  kept  their 
pursuers  at  a  greater  distance.  Before  dark,  they 
reached  Bunkerhill,  having  travelled  that  day  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles.  The  next  day  they 
returned  to  Boston.  Sixty  five  of  their  number 
had  been  killed,  180  wounded,  twenty  eight  taken 
prisoners.  The  Americans  had  fifty  killed,  thir- 
ty eight  wounded  and  missing. 

The  provincial  congress,  then  sitting,  voted  an 
army  of 30,000  men;  13,600  to  be  from  their 
own  province.  They  sent  to  the  other  New  En- 
gland colonies ;  an  army  of  20,000  men  shortly 
invested  Boston,  under  the  command  of  general 
Ward.  Soon  were  these  joined  by  a  large  body 
from  Connecticut,  under  general  Putnam,  whose 
name  was  then  a  host.  The  continental  congress 
resolved  to  organize  an  army,  and  recommended 
a  general  fast.    The  clergjr,  in  their  sermons  and 
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prayers,  consecrated  the  cause,  and  kept  alive  the 
ardour  of  the  people.  Colonel  Arnold,  sent  from 
Connecticut,  being  joined  by  colonel  Allen,  May 
10th,  took  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point,  with 
all  their  military  stores. 

On  the  night  of  June  16,  1775,  general  Putnam 
with  a  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Breed's 
Hill,  (erroneously  called  Bunker's.)    They  la- 
boured with  such  diligence  and  ardour,  that  by 
the  dawn  of  light,  they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt, 
of  eight  rods  square.    As  soon  as  the  British  ships 
discovered  them  in  the  morning,  they  began  a 
heavy  fire,  which  was  supported  by  a  fort  on  Cop's 
hill,  in  Boston.    An  incessant  storm  of  balls  and 
bombs,  was  poured  on  this  handful  of  farmers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  had  probably  never 
heard  the  roar  of  artillery  before.    They  diligent- 
ly continued  their  work,  and  had  almost  complet- 
ed a  breastwork  to  the  water,  eastward.  They 
.had  been  laborious  through  the  night;  they  had 
not  been  relieved,  nor  supplied  with  refreshment. 
In  this  exhausted  situation,  they  were  destined  to 
meet  the  fury  of  British  valour. 
|  A  little  after  noon,  boats  and  barges  filled  with 
3,000  veterans,  the  flower  of  the  royal  army,  land- 
I  ed  in  Charlestown.    Generals  Howe,  and  Pigot, 
:   commanded.     Bourgoyne   and   Clinton  stood 
!   watchful  on  Cop's  hill.    British  troops  and  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  crowded  their  roofs  and  steeples 
•to  witness  the  dubious  conflict.    The  American 
e  e  2 
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By  two  in  the  morning,  130  of  the  Lexington  mi- 
litia had  assembled  to  oppose  them.  Between  4 
and  5  o'clock,  the  enemy  appeared.  Major  Pit- 
cairn  rode  up,  ordered  the  militia  to  disperse,  fired 
his  pistol,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  Some 
were  killed,  several  returned  the  fire  ;  but  the 
British  proceeded  to  Concord,  and  executed  their 
commission.  There  they  fired  upon  Major  But- 
terick  ;  he  returned  the  fire,  and  the  British  soon 
began  their  retreat  to  Boston.  The  Americans 
closely  followed,  firing  from  fences  and  walls.  At 
Lexington,  Lord  Percy  met  them  with  900  men. 
These  having  two  pieces  of  cannon,  kept  their 
pursuers  at  a  greater  distance.  Before  dark,  they 
reached  Bunkerhill,  having  travelled  that  day  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles.  The  next  day  they 
returned  to  Boston.  Sixty  five  of  their  number 
had  been  killed,  180  wounded,  twenty  eight  taken 
prisoners.  The  Americans  had  fifty  killed,  thir- 
ty eight  wounded  and  missing. 

The  provincial  congress,  then  sitting,  voted  an 
army  of 30,000  men;  13,600  to  be  from  their 
own  province.  They  sent  to  the  other  New  En- 
gland colonies ;  an  army  of  20,000  men  shortly 
invested  Boston,  under  the  command  of  general 
Ward.  Soon  were  these  joined  by  a  large  body 
from  Connecticut,  under  general  Putnam,  whose 
name  was  then  a  host.  The  continental  congress 
resolved  to  organize  an  army,  and  recommended 
a  general  fast.    The  clergy,  in  their  sermons  and 
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prayers,  consecrated  the  cause,  and  kept  alive  the 
ardour  of  the  people.  Colonel  Arnold,  sent  from 
Connecticut,  being  joined  by  colonel  Allen,  May 
10th,  took  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point,  with 
all  their  military  stores. 

.  On  the  night  of  June  16,  1775,  general  Putnam 
with  a  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Breed's 
Hill,  (erroneously  called  Bunker's.)  They  la- 
boured with  such  diligence  and  ardour,  that  by 
the  dawn  of  light,  they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt, 
of  eight  rods  square.  As  soon  as  the  British  ships 
discovered  them  in  the  morning,  they  began  a 
heavy  fire,  which  was  supported  by  a  fort  on  Cop's 
hill,  in  Boston.  An  incessant  storm  of  balls  and 
bombs,  was  poured  on  this  handful  of  farmers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  had  probably  never 
heard  the  roar  of  artillery  before.  They  diligent- 
ly continued  their  work,  and  had  almost  complet- 
I  ed  a  breastwork  to  the  water,  eastward.  They 
!  had  been  laborious  through  the  night;  they  had 
I  not  been  relieved,  nor  supplied  with  refreshment. 

In  this  exhausted  situation,  they  were  destined  to 
j  meet  the  fury  of  British  valour. 
.  A  little  after  noon,  boats  and  barges  fiilcd  with 
3,000  veterans,  the  flower  of  the  royal  army,  land- 
ed in  Charlestovvn.  Generals  Howe,  and  Pigot, 
commanded.  Bourgoyne  and  Clinton  stood 
watchful  on  Cop's  hill.  British  troops  and  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  crowded  their  roofs  and  steeples 
!  to  witness  the  dubious  conflict..    The  American 
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army  and  the  country  people,  thronged  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  The  fleet,  as  well  as  the  camps, 
gazed  at  the  opening  scene.  The  king's  troops 
deliberately  advanced,  that  their  artillery  might 
demolish  the  new  raised  works.  Charlestown 
was  now  set  on  fire,  by  order  of  the  British  com- 
mander, and  immediately  400  houses  were  in  a 
blaze.  The  lofty  steeple  of  the  meeting  house, 
formed  a  pyramid  of  flame,  magnificent  and  awful, 
in  view  of  many  thousand  anxious  spectators. 
The  slow  approach  of  the  enemy,  gave  time  to  as- 
sume greater  presence  of  mind.  In  this  crisis 
Putnam  made  an  harangue.  He  reminded  them 
"  that  they  were  all  marksmen  ;  and  could  bring 
a  squirrel  from  the  highest  tree."  He  charged 
them  "to  be  cool,  and  reserve  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  were  near  ;  till  they  could  see  the  while  of 
their  eyes. "  They  obeyed.  At  the  distance  of 
ten  rods^  they  began  a  furious  discharge  of  small 
arms.  The  British,  whose  ranks  were  thinned, 
retreated  with  precipitation.  Again  Putnam  ad- 
dressed his  men.  He  told  them  "  they  had  done 
well,  and  would  do  much  better,  and  directed 
them  to  aim  at  the  officers. "  The  British  return- 
ed. The  fire  was  terrible.  Their  officers  ex- 
claimed, "  it  is  downright  butchery  to  lead  the 
men  against  the  lines." 

In  telling  the  story,  "  My  God,"  said  Putnam, 
"  I  never  saw  such  carnage  of  the  human  race." 
At  the  next  assault,  the  enemy  receiving  new 
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.■strength  by  the  arrival  of  general  Clinton  ;  the  can- 
nonade from  the  ships,  the*  batteries  of  Boston, 
and  the  field  artillery  increasing  their  fury,  and  the 
powder  of  the  Americans  failing,  a  retreat  was  or- 
dered. Fifteen  hundred  Americans  were  engag- 
ed ;  seventy-seven  were  killed,  among  whom  was 
■'the  brave  general  Warren,  a  volunteer  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  two  hundred  and  seventy  eight  were  wound- 
ed and  missing.  The  British  lost  one  thousand 
and  fifty  four  killed  ;  of  whom  nineteen  were 
commissioned  officers.  A  greater  number  than 
they  lost  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  gave 
them  the  province  of  Canada ;  a  proof  that  Put- 
nam's orders  were  not  disregarded. 

The  people  of  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  violent- 
ly opposing  the  loading  of  a  mast  ship,  captain 
Mowat  received  orders  to  burn  the  town.  Priva- 
teers at  this  time  were  successful.  Captain  Man- 
ley  brought  in  a  vessel  loaded  with  military  stores, 
valued  at  £50,000.  This  summer,  a  detachment 
was  sent  from  Cambridge  to  Quebec,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Arnold  ;  they  ascended  the 
jKennebec,  and  had  a  dismal  march  thence  into 
Canada.  Many  of  the  men  became  sickly  ;  one 
third  were  discouraged  and  returned  ;  those  who 
bravely  persevered  were  compelled  to  eat  their 
dogs,  their  shoes,  and  even  their  cartouch  boxes. 
In  thirty  one  days  they  found  inhabitants.  They 
joined  general  Montgomery,  and  with  him  scaled 
the  walls  of  Quebec,    American  valour  was  un- 
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successful.  The  brave  Montgomery  fell  ;  Ar- 
nold was  wounded  ;  one  hundred  men  were  kill- 
ed or  wounded,  three  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
These  general  Carlton  treated  with  the  most  deli- 
cate humanity,  as  he  always  did  his  prisoners. 

On  the  night  of  March  4th,  1776,  works  were 
raised  on  the  hills  of  Dorchester,  twelve  hundred 
men  were  employed,  and  two  hundred  teams. 
So  prodigious  were  their  labours  that  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  whole  seemed  to  the  British  41  like  en- 
chantment and  invisible  agency. ' '  General  Howe 
was  seized  with  consternation.  In  vast  confusion 
and  hurry  Boston  was  evacuated. 

In  1777,  astonishment  and  terror  spread  through 
Ncw;  England  by  the  flight  of  St.  Clair  from  Ti- 
conderoga.  The  rear  of  his  army  was  attacked  at 
Hubberton,  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Champlain. 
The  brave  colonel  Francis,  of  Beverly,  fell,  with 
a  number  of  his  men.  General  St.  Ciair  was  at 
Castleton,  within  hearing  of. the  musketry,  'out 
though  his  officers  entreated  with  tears,  that  they 
might  return  to  succour  their  brethren,  he  forbade 
them.  General  Stark  turned  the  alarming  tide  of 
afiairs  by  his  gallant  action  at  Bennington.  He 
routed  Col.  Baum,  and  killed  cr  wounded  a  great 
part  of  his  detachment.  This  kindled  new  cour- 
age through  the  eastern  states.  It  was  the  first 
step  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  which  procured 
us  succour  in  Europe,  and  insured  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country.  This  year  Vermont  declar- 
ed itself  a  sovereign  state. 
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Five  hundred  British  and  Hessian  troops  burn- 
ed the  meeting  house  in  Warren,  (Rhode-Island) 
the  church  in  Bristol,  and  a  number  of  houses  in 
each  town,  in  1778.  Newport  was  soon  threaten- 
ed by  land  and  sea.  General  Suliivan  passed  to 
the  islane!  with  ten  thousand  troops,  in  high  spirits, 
and  nothing  forbade  the  conquest  of  the  British, 
who  took  possession  of  this  island  in  1776,  but  a 
failure  of  aid  from  the  French  fleet.  This 
brought  on  them  many  execrations  in  New  Eng- 
land. General  Pigot,  the  British  commander, 
had  so  placed  himself,  that  a  fleet  was  necessary 
to  attack  them  with  hope  of  success.  After  an  ac- 
tion, supported  with  spirit,  Sullivan  left  the  island, 
■ 

with  the  loss  of  2  or  300  men. 
■  In  the  summer  of  1779,  governor  Tryon  landed 
at  New  Flaven,  and  plundered  the  town,  proceed- 
ing by  water,  burned  Fairfield  ;  continuing  the 
work  of  destruction,  he  burned  part  of  Green's 
Farms,  and  the  pleasant  town  of  Norwalk. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1780,  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences,  now  one  of  the  most  res- 
pectable literary  societies  in  America,  was  incor- 
porated by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  September  6th,  1781, 
general  Arnold  landed  a  detachment  of  troops  on 
Groton  Point,  and  proceeded  up  to  New  London 
with  his  fleet.  He  set  fire  to  the  town  and  imme- 
diately sixty  houses  and  eighty  four  stores  were 
iestroyed,  without  opposition.    But  the  party  at 
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Grot  on  found  more  bloody  work.  The  men  h 
Fort  Griswold,  who  had  hastened  there  in  t*ic 
•  morning,  from  the  neighbourhood,  defended 
thorns  rives  to  the  last  extremity.  The  British  Q. 
hally  entered  the  fort,  sword  in  hand,  and  killed 
every  man  they  found.  Coi.  Ledyard  resigning 
his  sword,  the  officer  plunged  it  into  his  heart. 
One  man  escaped  by  concealing  himself  in  the 
magazine,  another  by  climbing  up  a  chimney  in 
the  barrack  ;  one*br  two,  who  fell  wounded  among 
the  slain,  recovered.  Awful  was  this  day  toGro- 
ton.  The  compact  part  of  the  town  was  in  ashes ; 
seventy  of  her  valuable  citizens,  who  in  the  morn- 
ing rushed -to  arms,  lay  dead  in  the  fort;  they 
were  conveyed  to  their  families  for  interment. 
Peace  between  the  belligerent  powers,  put  an  end 
to  these  bloody  scenes,  in  1783.        ,:  j 

In  1784,  New  Hampshire  established  a  consti- 
tution of  civil  government,  as  Massachusetts  had 
done,  in  1780.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
continued  their  ancient  constitutions,  and  experi- 
enced no  sensible  change  by  the  revolution. 

Owing  to  their  embarrassed  circumstances, 
from  the  decay  of  trade,  the  loss  of  public  credit, 
the  weight  of  public  and  private  debts,  in  the  fall 
of  1786,  the  three  western  counties  of  Massachu- 
setts obstructed  the  judicial  courts  ;  but  were  soca 
brought  to  submission,  and  are  now  very  general- 
ly among  the  zealous  friends  of  good  government. 
.  The  next  year  the  federal  constitution  was  form- 
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td,  and  afterward  adopted  by  all  the  states  of  New 
England  ;  who,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  union, 
have  liberally  shared  the  blessings  of  that  even:, 
in  the  revival  of  commerce,  and  public  credit,  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  promotion  of  the  liberal 
arts,  and  all  that  exalts  or  adorns  civil  society  ; 
long  may  these  enterprising  states  remain  solid 
pillars  in  the  federal  edifice  ;  and  long  maintain  the 
pure  morals,  the  serious  religion,  and  wise  institu- 
tions of  their  pious  forefathers. 

The  emigrants  to  Vermont,  carrying  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  their  native 
states  into  their  new  settlements,  founded  institu- 
tions of  science  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  sup- 

;  port  them.  In  1791,  the  legislature  established  a 
college  at  Burlington,  on  Lake  Cham  plain,  pleas- 

I  antly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Onion  river. 

'Large  sums  of  money  were  subscribed  for  erect- 
ing buildings,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fund. 
Ten  trustees  were  appointed,  who  have  since 
elected  a  president,  under  whom  a  course  of  col- 
legiate studies  has  been  commenced  by  a  number 
of  youth.  The  state  has  granted  about  33,000 
acres  of  new  land  for  the  support  of  a  college,  in 
1800,  another  college  was  incorpotated  in  Middle- 
bun",  which  is  now  flourishing  under  a  president 
and  other  officers.  The  college  edifice  is  the 
largest  building  in  the  state. 

In  1795,  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  in 
Maine,  was  incorporated.    Ten  thousand  dollars 
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by  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.  and  six  town, 
ships  by  the  legislature  have  been  given  for  the 
benefit  of  this  institution,  beside  other  smaller  do- 
nations. It  is  under  the  government  of  two 
boards,  one  of  thirteen  trustees,  one  of  45  over- 
seers. A  building  of  brick  is  creeled,  50  feet 
long,  40  wide,  3  stories  high.  This  institution  is 
remote  from  any  other  college,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
useful  under  a  president  and  professor  of  lan- 
guages.     >  s 


C  H  A  P.  XXVII. 

Description  of  New  England,  Mountains ,  Climate, 
'Diseases,  Soil,  Rivers,  Productions,  Forests. 

NEW  ENGLAND  is  a  country  which 
presents  to  the  traveller  all  the  varieties  of  surface 
which  can  be  found.  There  is  a  plain  of  great  ex- 
tent in  the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts. 
Extensive  plains  are  also  spread  through  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  counties  of  York  and  Cumber- 
land, and  along  the  Merrimack  through  the  interi- 
or of  New  Hampshire.  Many  others  not  incon- 
siderable, exist  in  other  places.  Vallics  of  every 
size,  from  the  great  Connecticut  valley  to  the  little 
bason,  constitute  of  course  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  a  country  which  is  so  generally  undulating,  and 
whose  hills  are  a  proverbial  description  of  its  sur- 
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face.  Connecticut  valley  extends  from  Snybrook 
to  the  Canada  line,  and  is  not  far  from  300  miles 
in  length.  Its  breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to 
twenty  miles,  and  is  charmingly  diversified  by  the 
intrusion  of  numerous  spurs  from  the  two  great 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  and 
western  boundaries. 

:  The  mountains  in  New  England  are  cither  long 
ranges  or  separate  eminences.  The  westernmost 
range  begins  in  the  county  of  Fairfield,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  counties  of  Litchfield  and  Berk- 
shire, maybe  said  to  unite  with  the  Green  Moun- 
tains at  Williamstown,  in  the  north  west  corner 
of  Massachusetts  :  being  there  separated  only 
by  the  narrow  valley  of  Hoosac  river.  The  high- 
est part  of  this  range  is  Tognkonnuck  moun- 
tain in  Egremont,  the  south  western  corner  of  the 
same  state.  Over  tins  mountain,  which  is  prolu 
"ably  elevated  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  ocean, 
runs  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, ami  New  York.  This  range,  hitherto 
known  by  no  appropriate  name,  may  with  propri- 
ety be  called  Togbhvnnuck  Range. 

The  second  range  is  that  of  the  G re-en  Moun- 
tains. The  eastern  front  of  this  range  begins  at 
New  Haven,  in  a  noble  bluff,  called  West  Rock, 
and  extends  thence,  to  the  Canada  line  ;  sloping, 
however,  with  a  very  gradual  declension,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Vermont ;  and  in  Canada  be- 
coming merely  a  collection  of  small  hills.  The 
if 
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two  highest  summits  of  this  range  are  the  Camei's 
Rump,  (so  called  from  its  strong  resemblance  to 
the  back  of  that  animal)  and  the  mountain  of 
Mansfield,  both  in  Vermont,  in  the  county  of 
Chittenden  :  these  are  very  left}',  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  ocean.    The  third  range  be- 
gins also  at  New  Haven  in  another  very  delightful 
eminence,  called  the  East  Rock  -%  and,  passing 
through  the  counties  of  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
and  Hampshire,  extends  into  Canada,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
Blue  Hills,  in  Southingion,  Mount  Tom,  Mount 
Holyokc,  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton  and  Had- 
ley,  and  Mount  Toby,  in  Sunderland,  are  the 
principal  summits  of  this  range  south  of  New 
Hampshire.     This  range  although  less  lofty  than 
the  highest  parts  of  the  two  former,  is  yet  more 
precipitous  and  romantic  than  either.    It  crosses 
Connecticut  river  just  below  Northampton  and 
Hadley,  in  Massachusetts.     No  mountains  in 
New  England  present,  from  their  summits,  so  de- 
lightful views  as  are  furnished  by  various  eminen- 
ces of  this  range.     This  may  be  advantageously 
termed  The  range  of  Mount  Tom,  which  is  the 
principal  eminence. 

The  south  or  eastern  range  is  less  distinctly 
marked  ;  it  begins  at  Lyme,  in  Connecticut,  and 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Conne client 
valley,  until  it  unites  with  the  last  mentioned  range 
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in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  It  has  no  very  re- 
markable eminences. 

.  Of  single  mountains,  the  highest,  in  Massachu- 
setts, is  Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  towns  of  Adams, 
and  Williamstown,  so  called  from  its  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  piece  of  furniture.  This  moun- 
tain is  computed  to  be  little  less  than  4000  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Its  southern  point 
is  the  highest  land  in  Massachusetts.  Watchu- 
S3tt  is  a  lofty  hilt  in  Princeton,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  Aschutney  is  a  noble  single  hill  in 
Windsor,  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  Monadnock 
is  a  very  lofty  conical  mountain  in  JaPirey,  New 
Hampshire.  The  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  arc  a  round  clump  with  numerous 
summits,  of  which  Mount  fFus/iinglon,  is  far  the 
highest ;  being  probably  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
much  the  highest  land  in  the  United  States. 
Nothing  can  be  more  majestic  than  the  appearance 
of  this  mountain  ;  it  is  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  with  snow,  and  in  this  state  is  seen  ninety 
miles  at  sea,  in  fair  weather,  and  one  hundecd 
and  sixty  from  its  base.  The  mountains  called 
Moosehillock,  or  Mooshex-lock,  and  Ossipee,  are 
short  ranges  in  New  Hampshire,  of  very  consid- 
erable height,  and  very  respectable  appearance  ; 
as  are  those  called  Pondicherry,  (vulgarly  Cher- 
ry) a  lofty  range  of  the  White  Mountains,  on 
the  northwest ;  though  these  last  may  be  consid- 
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creel  as  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Mount 
i  ora. 

New  England  abounds  in  cataracts  and  cas- 
cades, alternately  cf  great  beauty  and  grandeu  r  ; 
of  the  first  of  these,  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic, 
or  Hocestonnuc,  Onion,  Saco,  Kennebec,  and 
Penobscot  furnish  a  great  number,  as  do  also  sev- 
eral smaller  rhers.  The  cascades  of  the  White 
Mountains  are  perhaps  unrivalled  in  their  roman- 
tic beauty. 

Precipices  of  great  wildness  and  grandeur,  are 
presented  by  many  of  these  mountains.  The 
south  western  side  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, particularly,  which  is  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  vast  extent,  and  is  superlatively  majestic 
and  awful.  Of  softer  or  more  elegant  scenery,  few 
countries  furnish  so  many  or  so  exquisite  varie- 
ties as  New  England.  The  fine  intervals  which 
border  its  numerous  streams,  particularly  the  no- 
ble ones  on  the  Connecticut,  are  among  fhe  most 
finished  beauties  of  the  landscape.  To  complete 
the  picture,  the  native  and  universal  verdure 
which  clothes  the  lean  and  dry,  as  well  as  the 
rich  and  moist  part,  gives  an  unrivalled  cheerful- 
ness, to  the  whole  country. 

New  England  has  a  very  healthful  climate,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
estimated,  that  about  one  in  seven  of  the  inhabit- 
ants live  to  the  ace  of  seventy  vears  ;  and  about 
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due  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  eighty  years  and 
upwards. 

'  N  >rth  west,  west,  and  south  west  winds  are  the 
m  )sl  prevalent.  East  and  north  east  winds,  which 
are  uneUmc  and  disagreeable,  are  frequent  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  die  year,  particularly  in  April  and 
Miy,  on  the  s  :a  coasts.  The  weather  is  less  va- 
riable than  in  the  middle,  and  especially  the  south- 
ern states,  and  more  so  than  in  Canada.  The  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  according  to  Farenhett's 
thermometer,  are  from  20  degrees  below  to  109 
degrees  above  0.  The  medium  is  from  43  to  50 
degrees.  The  inhabitants  of  Mew  England,  on 
account  of  the  dryness  of  their  atmosphere,  can  en- 
dure, without  inconvenience,  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  moister  climate.  It 
is  supposed,  by  some  philosophers,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  England  is  such ,  as  that  a  person  might 
bear  at  least  ten  degrees  of  heat  more  in  the  latter, 
than  in  the  former. 

The  quantity  cf  water  which  annually  fills  in 
England  is  computed  at  twenty  four  inches  ;  in 
New  England,  from  forty  two  to  fort}-  eight  ;  and 
yet  in  the  latter  they  suffer  more  from  drought,  than 
in  the  former.  These  fa£te  evince  the  remarkable 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  in  tie's  eastern  division 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  part  account  for  its 
singular  healthfulncss.  Winter  commonly  com- 
mences, in  its  severity,  about  the  middle  of  D°- 
v  f  -2  ' 
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eember  ;  som^timss  earlier,  and  .sometimes  not 
tili  Christmas.  Cattle  are  feel  or  housed,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  New  England,  from  about  the 
20th  of  November,  to  the  20th  of  May  ;  in  the 
southern  parts  not  quite  so  long.  There  have 
been  frosts  in  every  month  in  the  year,  though  not 
in  the  same  year  ;  but  not  very  injurious. 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  in  New  England 
are  the  following,  viz. 
Alvine  fluxes  Inflammatory  1 

St.  Anthony's  Fire  Slow  nervous,  >  Fevers. 
Asthma  and  Mixed  J 

Atrophy  Pulmonary  Consumption 

Catarrh  Quinsy 
Colic  Rheumatism. 
Of  these  disorders,  the  pulmonary  consumption 
is  much  the  most  destructive,  and  is  commonly 
the  effect  of  imprudent  exposures  to  cold  and  rainy 
weather,  and  the  night  air  with  the  same  quantity 
of  clothing,  and  the  wearing  of  damp  linen  ;  and 
among  the  lowest  order  of  people,  from  the  intem- 
perate use  of  strong  liquors,  especially  of  fresh  dis- 
tilled rum.  which,  in  too  many  instances,  proves 
the  bane  of  morals,  and  the  ruin  of  families. 

The  small  pox,  which  is  a  specific,  infectious 
disease,  is  not  allowed  at  present  to  be  communi- 
cated by  inoculation,  except  in  hospitals  erected 
for  the  purpose,  in  by-places,  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  probability  of  a  general  spread  of  the  in- 
fection in  a  town.  Nor  is  this  disease  permitted 
to  be  co:n '. niinicater.l,  generally,  by  inoculation,  in 
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any  of  the  United  States,  except  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  South  Car- 
olina. 

In  populous  towns,  the  prevalent  diseases  are 
more  numerous  and  complicated,  owing  to  want  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  to  luxurious  and  fash- 
ionable living. 

In  these  nor  thern  latitudes,  the  prevalent  disor- 
ders, among  the  males,  of  the  winter  months  are  in- 
flammatory. Both  men  and  women  suffer  from 
not  adopting  a  warmer  method  of  clothing. 

On  Lake  Champlain,  and  some  other  waters, 
and  where  running  streams  have  been  converteel 
into  nearly  stagnant  ponds,  intermittents  frequent- 
ly prevail.  But  this  disease  is  seldom  known 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  sea  coast.  In 
some  of  the  elevated  parts  of  Vermont,  and  in  a 
few  places  in  the  western  parts  of  New  Hampfhire, 
children,  women,  and  some  men  of  delicate  con- 
stitutions,  are  affected  with  swellings  on  the  throat. 
This  effect  is  ascribed  to  their  drinking  brook  and 
river  water.  Boston,  Providence,  Newburyport, 
and  a  few  other  places  on  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the 
interior  country,  have  been  visited  with  the  yellow 
fever. 

A  late  writer*  has  observed,  that  "in  other 
countries,  men  are  divided  according  to  their 
wealth  or  indigence,  into  three  classes  ;  the  opu- 
lent, the  middling,  and  the  poor  ;  the  idleness,  lux- 

*  Dr.  Foolke,  in  a  discourse  read  before  the  American  J?liili> 
sophical  Society. 


uric 3,  and  debaucheries  of  the  first,  and  Ihe  misery 
and  '.co  frequent  intemperance  of  the  last,  destroy 
the  greater  proportion  of  these  two.  The  inter- 
mediate class  is  below  those  indulgences,  which 
prove  fatal  to  the  rich,  and  above  those  sufferings 
to  which,  the  unfortunate  poor  full  victims  :  this  is 
therefore  the  happiest  division  of  the  three.  Of 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  American  republic  fur- 
nishes a  much  smaller  proportion  than  say  other 
district  of  the  known  world.  In  Connecticut,  par- 
ticularly, the  distribution  of  wealth  and  its  con- 
comitants is  more  equal  than  elsewhere,  and.  there- 
fore,- as  far  as  excess  or  want  of  wealth  may  prove 
destructive  or  salutary  to  life,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  state  may  plead  coemption  from  diseases." 
What  this  writer  says  of  Connecticut  in  particular 
will,  with  very  few  exceptions,  apply  to  New  Eng- 
land at  large. 

The  soil  of  New  England  is  diversified  by  eve- 
ry variety,  from  a  lean  and  barren  sand,  to  the 
richest  clays  and  loams.  The  first  great  division 
of  foil,  is  a  brown  loam  every  where  mixed  with 
gravel.  With  this  the  hills,  which  constitute  a' 
great  proportion  of  the  whole  surface,  are  univer- 
sally covered.  This  soil  is  always  favourable  to- 
the  production  of  grass,  and  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  country  (when  not  too  moist)  of  wheat  and' 
all  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  of  every  kind  of  fruit 
suited  to  the  climate.   Maize,  or  Indian  corn;- 
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grows  weil,  even  on  the  wet  grounds,  where  this 
soil  exists. 

Clayey  soils  are  mere  rarely  found,  and  are  also 
.very  productive,  especially  when  manured.  A  rich 
loam,  varying  towards  clay,  begins  at  Guilford  and 
Branford,  in  Connecticut,  and  spreads  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  that  state,  terminating  in  West 
Springfield.  The  same  soil  prevails  also  in  Salis- 
bury and  Sharon,  and  covers  about  one  quarter  of 
the  western  half  of  Connecticut.  This  soil, 
wherever  it  exists,  is  favourable  to  every  kind  of 
cultivation,  and  is  surpassed  in  goodness  by  no 
land  i  n  this  country. 

Sand  prevails  very  commonly  on  the  plains,  and 
abounds  in  the  south  eastern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth.  The  yellow 
pine  plains  are  commonly  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
gravel  ;  are  light  and  warm,  and  friendly  to  every 
production  which  does  not  demand  a  richer  soil. 
The  white  pine  plains  are  usually  covered  with 
loam,  as. are  some  of  the  yellow  pine  plains,  and 
are  not  unfrequently  fertile.  The  vailies  almost 
without  exception,  area  rich  mould,  and  friendly 
to  every  growth,  of  the  climate. 

Tire  intervals,  which  border  the  vai  ions  streams, 
are  usually  hinds  formed  by  earth  deposited;  by  the 
floods  (or,  as  tin  y  are  called,  frclhets;  in  the 
spring,  and  are  of  the  richest  quality.  Marshes, 
except  of  trilling  extent,  are  rare.  The  most  con- 
siderable are  around  New  Ma\  en.  and  along  the 
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eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  principal  rivers  of  New  England  arc  the 
Schoduc,  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Amariscoggin, 
Saco,  Piscataqua,  Merrimack,  Parkers,  Charles, 
Taunton,  Providence,  Thames,  Connecticut, 
Hooestonnuc,  or  Stratford,  Onion,  La  Moilte,  and 
Missiscoui.  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Merrimack, 
and  Connecticut  are  the  largest. 

Innumerable  smaller  rivers  divide  the  country 
in  every  direction,  enrich  the  soil,  adorn  the  land- 
scape, and  furnish  mill  seats  to  almost  every  vil- 
lage. Windmills  are  erected  in  very  few  places. 
The  principal  rivers  w  ill  be  described  under  their 
proper  heads. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Champlam  and  Mem- 
phremagog,  lying  partly  in  Vermont  and  partly  in 
New  York  ;  Winnipiseogee  and  Umbagog,  in 
New  Hampshire  ;  Sebago,  Mocsehead,  Wiilegu- 
enguagun,  and  Chilmacook,  or  Grand  Lake,  in 
Maine.  Small  lakes,  commonly  called  ponds,  of 
every  size,  are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Springs  and  small  brooks  water  almost  eve  ry  farm. 

Harbours  abound  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts: 
The  most  useful  ones,  at  present,  are  ihose  of  Ma- 
chins.  Frenchman's  Bay,  Wiscasset,  Portland, 
and  Wells,  in  Maine;  Piscataqua,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Newburypcrt,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Bos- 
ton, Province  Town,  and  New  Bedford,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts proper  ;  Newport.  Bristol,  and  PvKpyi- 
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dence,  in  Rhode  Island  ;  and  New  London,  New 
Haven,  and  Black  Rock  in  Fairfield,  in  Connecti- 
cut. Burlington  Bay  is  the  most  considerable 
harbour  in  Lake  Champlam,  on  the  Vermont 
shore. 

The  produce  of  the  fields  in  New  England  is  of 
every  kind  suited  to  the  climate.    In  the  western 
half,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  eastern,  wheat,  be- 
fore the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  grew  abundant- 
ly ;  but  that  insect  has  not  a  little  discouraged  the 
culture  of  this  grain.    Indian  corn  is  a  most  abun- 
dant and  useful  grain,  furnishing  a  very  healthful 
and  pleasing  food  to  the  inhabitants,  and  yielding 
also  the  best  means  of  fattening  their  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  swine.    The  kind,  frequently 
called  sweet  corn,  is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  of 
all  culinary  vegetables,  if  eaten  young,  and  one  of 
the  most  salubrious.    The  juice  of  the  corn  stalk 
yields  a  rich  molasses,  and  a  spirit  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sugar  cane.    No  cultivated  vegetable 
makes  so  noble  an  appearance  in  the  field.  Fruits 
of  every  kind,  which  suit  a  temperate  climate, 
abound,  or  may  be  easily  ma.de  to  abound  here. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  brings  to  high  perfection 
the  peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine.    The  orchards 
of  apple  trees,  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the 
w  hole  country,  except  the  new  settlements.  Cider 
is  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
class,  and  may  often  be  obtained,  in  the  interior 
country,  by  paying  for  the  labour  of  gathering 
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the  apples,  and  making  the  eider.    Pears,  plums, 
cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  whortleberries, 
blackberries,  bilberries,    ike.    abound.  Perry 
is  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  not 
in  great  quantities.    Butternuts,  shagbarks  and 
various  other  fruits  of  the  different  species  of  the 
hickory  and  hazle  nuts,  are  plentifully  furnished 
by  the  southern  half  of  New  England.  Madeira 
nuts  and  black  walnuts  are  rarely  cultivated,  al- 
though the  last  grow  very  easily  and  rapidly, 
Hortuline  productions  are  also  abundant,  of  e  very 
kind  found  in  this  climate,  and  grow  with  very 
little  care  or  culture.    Gardening  is  much  im- 
proved, and  still  advancing  ;  many  good  gardens 
are  seen  in  almost  every  quarter  of  New  England. 
But  the  most  important  production  of  New  Eng- 
land is  grass.    This  not  only  adorns  the  face  of  the 
country,  with  a  beauty  unrivalled  in  the  new  world, 
but  also  furnish.es  more  wealth  and  property  to  its 
inhabitants,  than  any  other  kind  of  vegetation.  A 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres  of  the  best  grazing  land, 
is  worth,  to  the  occupier,  as  much  as  a  farm  of 
three  hundred  acres  of  the  best  tillage  land.  The 
reason  is  obvious.    Far  less  labour  is  necessary 
to  gather  the  produce,  and  convey  it  to  market. 

The  beef  and  pork  of  New  England  are  abun- 
dant and  excellent,  and  feed  the  inhabitants  of 
many  other  countries.    The  mutton  is  also  ex- 
quisite, when  well  fed,  and  of  the  proper  age  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that,  .except  in  a  part  of  the 
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eastern  half  of  this  country,  it  is  very  often  brought 
to  market  too  young  and  indifferently  fed,  to  the 
injury  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  The 
lamb  is  universally  fine,  but  is  most  excellent  in 
the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont ;  and 
■particularly  in  the  parts  of  these  states  which  bor- 
der on  Connecticut  river.    A  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  raising  of  sheep,  exists  in  a  kind  of  en- 
closure which  is  extensive,  the  stone  wall  :  over 
this  wall  sheep  pass  with  great  ease,  and  cannot, 
Without  much  difficulty  and  labour,  be  prevented 
from  intruding  into  all  the  parts  of  a  farm,  when- 
ever this  kind  of  fence  is  in  use.    This  evil,  which 
is  not  a  small  one,  will,  however,  be  probably  re- 
moved by  increasing  the  new  breed  of  sheep,  call- 
ed the  Otter  breed.    These  sheep,  which,  it  is 
said,  began  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  at  Men- 
don,  in  Massachusetts  (of  which  a  sufficiently  cor- 
reel  account  to  be  inserted  here  has  not  been  re- 
ceived,) have  legs  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
hare  ;  and  while  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  com- 
mon breed,  in  flesh  or  woo!,  are  unable  to  climb 
any  fence  ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  New  Eng- 
land, confers  on  them  a  peculiar  value.    Tke  wool 
of  the  New  England  sheep  is  of  a  good  staple,  and 
may  be  improved,  (as  it  often  has  been  by  atten- 
tive farmers)  to  a  high,  but  indefinite  degree.  The 
best  wool,  and  the  best  mutton  also  are  furnished 
by  short  and  sweet  pastures,  and  in  dry  seasons. 
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The  veal  of  New  England  is  extremely  rich  and 
fine  when  well  fed,  as  it  is  to  a  great  extent. 

Butter  and  cheese,  in  this  country,  are  made  in 
vast  quantities,  and  of  various  goodness.  The 
butter  is  very  generally  excellent,  but  is  still  very 
commonly  rendered  sensibly  worse  in  the  firkin, 
by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
A  great  quantity  of  ordinary  cheese  is  shipped 
yearly,  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  maker  and 
the  merchant.  There  is  also  a  great  quantity  of 
cheese  of  a  superior  quality  made  throughout  the 
country.  The  dairies  in  Pomfret  and  Brooklyn, 
and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  towns  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Connecticut,  are  probably  more  generally 
ofthe  first  class,  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

Of  the  forests  of  New  England,  and  not  improb- 
ably of  the  world,  the  white  pine  is  the  first  orna- 
ment :  the  greatest  diameter  of  this  extraordinary 
tree  does  not  exceed  six  feet,  but  its  height,  in 
some  instances,  exceeds  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
This  vast  stem  is  often  exactly  straight,  and  taper- 
ing, and  without  a  limb,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  colour  and  form 
ofthe  foliage  are  exquisite  ;  and  the  whole  crown 
is  noble  beyond  any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  stem  which  it  adorns.  The 
murmurs  ofthe  wind  in  a  grove  of  white  pines,  is 
one  of  the  first  poetical  objects  in  the  field  of  na- 
ture. This  tree  is  of  vast  importance  for  build- 
ing.   The  white  oak  of  New  England  is  a  noble 
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and  most  useful  tree.  It  is  less  enduring  than  the 
live,  or  the  English  oak  ;  but  the  early  decay  of 
ships,  built  of  the  white  oak,  so  generally  com- 
plained of,  is  less  owing  to  the  nature  ofthe  tree, 
than  to  the  haste  and  carelessness  ofthe  builders. 
When  the  timber  has  been  well  selected  and  sea- 

!    soned,  ships  formed  of  this  material,  have  come 

I  near  to  the  age  of  those  built  ofthe  English  oak. 
The  chesnut  is  also  of  incalculable  importance  as 

j  a  material  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and 
for  fencing.  A  fence  composed  of  good  rails  of 
this  tree,  will  endure  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

!  ,  The  chesnut  is  very  common  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  New  England,  and  is  of  no  small 
value,  on  account  of  the  nourishment  it  affords  to 
swine  during  their  growth. 

The  country  likewise  abounds  in  a  very  great 
variety  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  many  of 
which  are  not  only  beautiful  but  highly  useful. 
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Population,  Character,  Amusements,  Learning, 
Religion. 

Newe  NGLAND  is  the  mostpopulous 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  contained,  in  1790, 
1,009,522  fouls,  and  in  1800,  1,233,011.  The 
great  body  of  these  are  landholders  and  cultivators 
ofthe  soil.    As  they  possess,  in  fee  simple,  the 
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The  veal  of  New  England  is  extremely  rich  and 
fine  when  well  fed,  as  it  is  to  a  great  extent. 

Butter  and  cheese,  in  this  country,  are  made  in 
vast  quantities,  and  of  various  goodness.  The 
butter  is  very  generally  excellent,  but  is  still  very 
commonly  rendered  sensibly  worse  in  the  firkin, 
by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
A  great  quantity  of  ordinary  cheese  is  shipped 
yearly,  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  maker  and 
the  merchant.  There  is  also  a  great  quantity  of 
cheese  of  a  superior  quality  made  throughout  the 
country.  The  dairies  in  Fomfret  and  Brooklyn, 
and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  towns  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Connecticut,  are  probably  more  generally 
ofthe  first  class,  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

Of  the  forests  of  New  England,  and  not  improb- 
ably of  the  world,  the  white  pine  is  the  first  orna- 
ment :  the  greatest  diameter  of  this  extraordinary 
tree  docs  not  exceed  six  feet,  but  its  height,  in 
some  instances,  exceeds  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
This  vast  stem  is  often  exactly  straight,  and  taper- 
ing, and  without  a  limb,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  colour  and  form 
ofthe  foliage  are  exquisite  ;  and  the  whole  crown 
is  noble  beyond  any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  stem  which  it  adorns.  The 
murmurs  ofthe  wind  in  a  grove  of  white  pines,  is 
one  of  the  first  poetical  objects  in  the  field  of  na- 
ture. This  tree  is  of  vast  importance  for  build- 
ing.   The  white  oak  of  New  England  is  a  noble 
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j  and  most  useful  tree.  It  is  less  enduring  than  the 
live,  or  the  English  oak  ;  but  the  early  decay  of 

:  ships,  built  of  the  white  oak,  so  generally  com- 
plained of,  is  less  owing  to  the  nature  ofthe  tree, 
than  to  the  haste  and  carelessness  ofthe  builders. 
When  the  timber  has  been  well  selected  and  sea- 

i  soned,  ships  formed  of  this  material,  have  come 
near  to  the  age  of  those  built  ofthe  English  oak, 
The  chesnut  is  also  of  incalculable  importance  as 
a  material  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and 
for  fencing.  A  fence  composed  of  good  rails  of 
this  tree,  will  endure  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
The  chesnut  is  very  common  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  New  England,  and  is  of  no  small 
value,  on  account  of  the  nourishment  it  affords  to 
swine  during  their  growth. 

The  country  likewise  abounds  in  a  very  great 
variety  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  many  of 
which  are  not  only  beautiful  but  highly  useful. 
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part  of  the  United  States.  It  contained,  in  1790, 
1,009,522  fouls,  and  in  1800,  1,233,011.  The 
great  body  of  these  are  landholders  and  cultivators 
ofthe  soil,    As  they  possess,  in  fee  simple,  the 
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The  veal  of  New  England  is  extremely  rich  and 
fine  when  well  fed,  as  it  is  to  a  great  extent. 

Batter  and  cheese,  in  this  country,  are  made  in 
vast  quantities,  and  of  various  goodness.  The 
butter  is  very  generally  excellent,  but  is  still  very 
commonly  rendered  sensibly  worse  in  the  firkin, 
by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
A  great  quantity  of  ordinary  cheese  is  shipped 
yearly,  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  maker  and 
the  merchant.  There  is  also  a  great  quantity  of 
cheese  of  a  superior  quality  made  throughout  die 
country.  The  dairies  in  Pomfret  and  Brooklyn, 
and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  towns  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Connecticut,  are  probably  more  generally 
ofthe  first  class,  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

Of  the  forests  of  New  England,  and  not  improb- 
ably of  the  world,  the  white  pine  is  the  first  orna- 
ment :  the  greatest  diameter  of  this  extraordinary 
tree  does  not  exceed  six  feet,  but  its  height,  in 
some  instances,  exceeds  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
This  vast  stem  is  often  exactly  straight,  and  taper- 
ing, and  without  a  limb,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  colour  and  form 
ofthe  foliage  are  exquisite  ;  and  the  whole  crown 
is  noble  beyond  any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  stem  which  it  adorns.  The 
murmurs  ofthe  wind  in  a  grove  of  white  pines,  is 
one  of  the  first  poetical  objects  in  the  field  of  na- 
ture. This  tree  is  of  vast  importance  for  build- 
ing.   The  white  oak  of  New  England  is  a  noble 
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and  most  useful  tree.  It  is  less  enduring  than  the 
live,  or  the  English  oak  ;  but  the  early  decay  of 
ships,  built  ofthe  white  oak,  so  generally  com- 
plained of,  is  less  owing  to  the  nature  ofthe  tree, 
than  to  the  haste  and  carelessness  ofthe  builders* 
When  the  timber  has  been  well  selected  and  sea- 
soned, ships  formed  of  this  material,  have  come 
near  to  the  age  of  those  built  ofthe  English  oak, 
The  chesnut  is  also  of  incalculable  importance  as 
a  material  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and 
for  fencing.  A  fence  composed  of  good  rails  of 
this  tree,  will  endure  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
The  chesnut  is  very  common  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  New  England,  and  is  of  no  small 
value,  on  account  of  the  nourishment  it  affords  to 
swine  during  their  growth. 

The  country  likewise  abounds  in  a  very  great 
variety  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  many  of 
which  are  not  only  beautiful  but  highly  useful. 
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New  ENGLAND  is  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  contained,  in  1790, 
1,009,522  fouls,  and  in  1800,  1,233,011.  The 
great  body  of  these  are  landholders  and  cultivators 
ofthe  soil.    As  they  possess,  in  fee  simple,  the 
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farms  which  they  cultivate,  they  are  naturally  all 
attached  to  their  country  ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  makes  them  robust  and  healthy,  and  enables 
them  to  defend  it. 

New  England  may,  with  proprietj-,  be  called  a 
nursery  of  men,  whence  are  annually  transplanted, 
into  ether  parts  of  the  United  States,  thousands  of 
its  natives.  Vast  numbers  of  them,  since  the  war, 
have  emigrated  into  the  nothern  parts  of  New 
York,  into  Canada,  Kentucky,  .the  Western  Ter- 
ritory, and  Georgia ;  and  indeed  into  every  state, 
and  every  town  of  note  in  the  Union. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  almost 
universally  of  English  descent ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  great  antl  general  at- 
tention that  has  been  paid  to  education,  that  the 
English  language  has  been  preserved  among 
them  so  free  from  corruption. 

The  New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  stout, 
and  well  built.  Their  education,  laws,  and  situa- 
tion serve  to  inspire  them  with  high  notions  of  lib- 
erty. Their  jealousy  is  awakened  at  the  first  mo- 
tion toward  an  invasion  of  their  rights.  They 
are  indeed  often  jealous  to  excess  ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  imaginary  grievances, 
and  of  groundless  suspicions  and  complaints 
against  government.  But  these  ebullitions  of  jeal- 
ousy, though  censurable,  and  productive  of  some 
political  evils,  shew  that  the  essence  of  true  liber- 
ty exists  in  New  England  ;  for  watchfulness  is  a 
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guardian  of  liberty,  and  a  characteristic  of  free- 
men. 

A  chief  foundation  of  freedom  in  the  New 
England  States,  is  a  law  by  which  intes- 
tate estates  descend  to  all  the  children,  or  other 
heirs,  in  equal  proportions.  In  consequence  of 
these  laws,  the  people  of  New  England  enjoy  an 
equality  of  condition  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  people 
have  preserved  that  happy  mediocrity  among 
themselves,  which,  by  inducing  economy  and  in- 
dustry, removes  from  them  temptations  to  luxury, 
and  forms  them  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance. At  the  same  time.,  their  industry  and  fru- 
gality exempt  them  from  want,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting  to  any  encroachments  on 
their  liberties. 

In  New  England,  learning  is  more  generally  dif- 
fused among  all  ranks  of  people,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States  ;  a  fact  arising  from  the 
excellent  establishment  of  schools  in  every  town. 

In  these  schools,  which  are  generally  supported 
by  a  public  tax,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  school 
committee,  are  taught  the  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  in  the  more  wealthy 
towns,  they  are  beginning  to  introduce  the  higher 
branches  of  grammar,  geography,  &c. 

A  very  valuable  source  of  information  to  the 
people  is  the  newspapers,  of  which  not  less  than. 
30;000  are  printed  every  week  in  New  England, 
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and  circulated  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in 
the  country.* 

A  person  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read 
and  write,  is  Tardy  to  be  found.  By  means  of  this 
general  establishment  of  schools,  the  extensive  cir- 
culation of  newspapers,  and  the  consequent  diffu- 
sion of  learning,  every  township  throughout  the 
country  is  furnished  with  men  capable  of  conduct 
mg  the  affairs 'of  their  town  with  judgment  and 
discretion  :  these  men  are  the  channels  of  political 
information  to  the  lower  class  of  people,  if  such  a 
class  may  be  said  to  exist  in  New  England,  where 
every  man  thinks  himself  at  least  as  good  as  his 
neighbour. 

The  people,  from  their  childhood,  form  hab- 
its of  canvassing  public  affairs,  and  commence 
politicians.  This  naturally  leads  them  to  be  very 
inquisitive.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  riches, 
the  more  a  man  has,  the  more  he  desires  to  obtain. 
This  desire  after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  prevails  throughout  all  classes  cf  people  in 
New  England  ;  and.  from  their  various  modes  of 
expressing  it,  some  of  which  are  blunt  and  famil- 
iar, bordering  on  impertinence,  sti angers  have 
been  induced  to  mention  impertinent  inquisitive- 

*  la  1798,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  news- 
[)Spe.rs  printed  in  the  United  States,  many  of  them  daily  papers, 
and  rr.orc  primed  twice  a  week.  In  1788,  it  was  estimated,  t hat  no 
less  than  four  ir-i!li§ns  of  newspapers  were  circulated  through  the 
country  every  ye^r.    They  h.tve  probably  more  than  doubled  since. 
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tiSss  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  New 
England  people.  But  this  inquisitiveness  is  rare- 
ly troublesome,  and  generally  pleasing.  The 
common  people  in  New  England  are  excelled  by 
no  common  people  in  the  world,  in  civility  to 
strangers. 

Before  the  late  war,  which  introduced  into  New 
England  a  flood  of  corruptions,  together  with  ma- 
ny improvements,  the  sabbath  was  observed  with 
great  strictness  ;  no  unnecessary  travelling,  no 
secular  business,  no  visiting,  no  diversions  were 
permitted  on  that  sacred  day.  The  people  consid- 
ered it  as  consecrated  to  divine  worship,  and  were 
generally  punctual  and  serious  in  their  attendance 
upon  it.  Their  laws  were  strict  in  guarding  the 
sabbath  against  every  innovation.  The  supposed 
severity  with  which  these  laws  were  composed  and 
executed,  together  with  some  other  traits  in  their 
religious  character,  have  acquired  for  the  New  En- 
glanders  the  name  of  a  superstitious,  bigotted  peo- 
ple. But  all  persons  are  called  superstitious  by 
those  less  conscientious,  and  less  disposed  to  re- 
gard religion  with  reverence,  than  themselves. 
Since  the  war,  a  catholic,  tolerant  spiri',  occasion- 
eel  by  a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  mankind, 
has  increased,  and  is  becoming  universal  :  and  if 
they  do  not  go  beyond  the  proper  bound,  and  lib- 
eralize away  all  true  religion,  cf  which  there  is  ve- 
ry great 'danger,  they  will  counteract  that  strong 
propensity  in  human  nature,  w  hich  leads  men  to 
vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
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There  is  one  distinguishing  characteristic  in  the 
religious  character  of  this  people,  which  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention;  and  that  is,  the  custom  of 
annually  celebrating  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  In 
the  spring,  the  governors  of  the  several  New  Eng. 
land  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  issue  their  proc- 
lamations, appointing  a  day  to  be  religiously  ob- 
served in  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  through- 
out their  respective  states  ;  in  which  the  predom- 
inating vices,  that  particularly  call  for  humiliation, 
are  enumerated..  In  autumn,  after  harvest,  that 
gladsome  era  in  the  husbandman's  life,  the  govern- 
ors again  issue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving,  enumerating  the  pub- 
lic blessings  received  in  the  course  of  the  forego-, 
ing  year,  .  ...  • 

Thus  pious  custom  originated  with  their  venera- 
ble ancestors,  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  ; 
and  has  been  handed  down  as  sacred,  through  the 
successive  generations  of  their  posterity.  A  cus- 
tom so  rational,  and  so  happily  calculated  to  cher- 
ish in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  sense  of  their  de- 
pendence on  the  Greaj:  Benefactor  of  the  world  for 
ail  their  blessings,  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  sacredly 
preserved. 

The  people  of  New  England  generally  obtain 
their  estates  by  hard  and  persevering  labour  :  they 
of  consequence  know  their  value,  and  are  frugal. 
Yet  in  no  country  do  the  indigent  and  unfortunate 
fare  better.    Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to  pro- 
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.vide  a  competent  maintenance  for  their  poor,  and 
the  necessitous  stranger  is  protected  and  relieved 
by  their  humane  institutions.  It  may  in  truth  be 
said,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  people 
happier,  better  furnishe  d  with  the  necessaries  and 
convenience  s  of  hie,  or  more  independent  than  the 
farmers  in  New  England.  As  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  hardy,  -  independent  freeholders, 
their  manners  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  congenial 
to  their  employment,  plain,  simple,  and  manly. 
Strangers  are  received  and  entertained  among  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  artless  sincerity,  and  friendly, 
plain  hospitality.  Their  children,  those  imitative 
creatures,  to  whose  education  particular  attention 
is  paid,  early  imbibe  the  manners  and  habits  of 
those  around  them  ;  and  the  stranger,  with  pleas- 
ure, notices  the  honest  anel  decent  respect  that  is 
paid  hirn  by  the  children  as  he  passes  through  the 
country, 

As  the  people,  by  representation,  make  their 
own  laws,  and  appoint  their  own  officers,  they  can- 
not be  oppressed  ;  and,  living  under  governments 
which  have  few  lucrative  places,  they  have  few  mo- 
tives to  bribery,  corrupt  canvassings,  or  intrigue. 
Real  abilities  and  a  moral  character  unblemished, 
have  hitherto  been  the  qualifications  requisite  in  the 
view  of  most  people,  for  officers  of  public  trust. 
The  expression  of  a  wish  to  be  promoted,  was,, 
and  is  still,  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  the  di- 
rect way  to  be  disappointed. 


~  '0  Character  of  the  Women. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  fond  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  have  cultivated  them  with  great 
success.  Their  colleges  have  flourished.  The 
illustrious  characters  they  have  produced, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  politics' 
law,  divinity,  the  mathematics,  and  philosophy] 
natural  and  civil  history,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  par- 
ticularly in  poetry  and  painting,  evince  the  truth 
of  these  observations. 

Many  of  the  women  in  New  England  are  hand- 
some.    They  generally  have  fair,  fresh  and  health- 
ful countenances,  mingled  with  much  female  soft- 
ness and  delicacy.     Those  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages cf  a  good  education,  and  they  are  numer- 
ous, are  genteel,  easy,  and  agreeable  in  their  man- 
ners, and  are  sprightly  and  sensible  in  conversa- 
tion.   They  arc  early  taught  to  manage  domestic 
concerns  with  neatness  and  economy.    Ladies  of 
the  first  distin&ion  and  fortune,  make  it  a  part  of 
their  daily  business  to  superintend  the  affairs  of 
the  family.    Employment  at  the  needle,  in  cooke . 
ry,  and  at  the  spinning  wheel,  with  them  is  hon- 
ourable.    Idleness,  even  in  those  of  independent 
fortunes,  is  universaliyclisreputable.    The  women 
in  country  towns,  manufacture  the  greater  part 
of  the  clothing  of  their  families.    The  linen  and 
woollen  cloths  are  strong  and  decent.   Their  but- 
ter and  cheese  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 
•  Among  the  amusements  of  the  people  of  New 
England  is  dancing,  of  which  the  young  people  of 
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both  sexes  are  extremely  fond.  Gaming  is  prac- 
tised by  none  but  those  who  cannot,  or  rather  will 
not,  find  a  reputable  employment.  The  gamester, 
the  horse  jockey,  and  the  knave,  are  equally  des- 
pised, and  their  company  is  avoided  by  all  who 
would  sustain  fair  and  irreproachable  characters. 
*  The  athletic  and  healthy  diversions  of  cricket, 
football,  quoits,  wrestling,  jumping,  hopping,  foot 
races,  and  prison  bass  are  universally  practised  in 
the  country,  and  some  of  them  in  the  moot  popu- 
lous places,  and  by  people  of  almost  all  ranks. 

For  promoting  general  science,  there  have  been 
instituted,  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  at 
Boston,  and  the  Connecticut  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  at  New  Haven.  For  the  advancement 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  several  societies  have 
been  established,  and  many  others  have  boen  form- 
eel  for  various  charitable  anel  humane  purposes. 

The  people  of  New  England  are  Protestant 
christians,  excepting  a  few  Jews,  who  have  a  syn- 
agogue in  Newport,  and  a  small  society  of  Roman 
Catholics,  in  Boston.  The  Protestants  are  divid- 
ed into  Congregationalists,  which  is  the  prevailing 
denomination,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Friends 
or  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  a  few  Universalists. 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  in  the 
part  we  are  'describing,  there  are  numbers  who 
have  their  religion  yet  to  choose.  They  have 
liberty,  but  no  religion. 


Religion. 


The  clergy  of  New  England  are  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  and,  generally  speaking,  arc  respect- 
able for  their  piety,  pure  morals,  learning,  and 
useful  industry,  and  the  great  harmony  and  affec- 
tion in  w  hich  they  live  with  their  people,  The 
cause  of  general  literature  is  much  indebted  to 
their  labours.  Probably  eight  tenths  of  the  publi- 
cations in  New  England,  from  its  first  settlement, 
have  been  from  the  pens  of  the  clergy. 

The  number  and  pious  exertions  of  missiona- 
ry societies,  of  which  seven  or  eight  are  instituted 
in  the  different  states,  some  of  them  patronized 
by  the  government,  do  honour  to  the  religious 
character  of  New  England.  At  the  expense,  and 
under  the  direction  of  these  societies,  a  large  num- 
ber of  missionaries  are  annually  sent  among  the 
frontier  settlers,  who  are  destitute  of  the  means  of 
religious  instruction.  The  business  of  mission- 
aries, is  to  instruct  from  house  to  house,  to 
preach  publicly,  to  administer  ordinances,  and 
distribute  bibles  and  various  other  religious  books. 
The  good  effects  which  have  followed  these  ex- 
ertions, in  preserving  and  cherishing  the  early  re- 
ligious habits  of  these  people,  and  guarding  them 
against  the  poison  of  infidelity  and  vice,  have  been, 
great  beyond  calculation. 

ESD  OF  THF.  HIStOkr  OF  V'c.W  ESGLWD. 
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The  following  elegant  and  appropriate  extracts  and  J:?eticfil 
piicces  are  added  as  propter  lessoiis  for  youth  in  academies 
'  and  schools  to  commit  to  memory^  and  exhibit  as  orator- 
ical exercises. 


From  an  Oration,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  2ld.  1E00,  being  the  Anniver- 
sary Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims. 

By  the  Hon.  JOHN  DAVIS,  Esq. 

Ct  It  pleased  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  to  ren- 
der the  eastern  continent,  for  many  ages,  the  sole  theatre 
■of  civilized  man,  and  there  to  exhibit  his  most  interesting 
operations.  After  a  night  of  darkness  and  depression,  a 
striking  succession  of  occurrences  manifested  that  a  new 
order  of  things  was  to  be  exhibited.  The  revival  of  let- 
ters, the  invention  of  the  compass,  and  the  art  of  printing 
so  enlarged  the  sphere  of  human  action,  that  another 
•world  seemed  necessary  to  display  its  progress.  At  the 
■close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  world  was  discovered, 
■and  astonished  Europe  eagerly  explored  its  wide  extend- 
ed coasts.  The  southern  part  of  this  immense  continent, 
Vas  the  first  object  of  attention.  Some  powerful  stimulus 
^as  necessary  to  draw  men  from  their  accustomed 
abodes.  The  love  of  wealth  impelled  bold  aiM  adventur- 
ous thousands  to  the  shores  of  South  America.  This 
passion  was  to  be  in  a  degree  satiated,  before  common  ob- 
jects of  colonize' ion  could  have  their  just  influence  ;  and 
inany  millions  of  gold  had  been  transported  to  Spain 
before  these  northern  regions  had  been  visited,  but  by 
some  casual  navigators. 

"  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  another  greaf.  event 
Commands  our  attention,  which  changes  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  which  northern  America  is  indebted  for  its  ear- 
liest and  most  important  settlements.  The  Reformation 
dawns,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous in  the  line  of  pontiffs,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful 
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princes  tliat  Europe  has  produced,  it  advances  with  all  tnc 
irresistible  force  andmajescy  of  truth. 

"  In  the  course  of  one  hundred  years  from  its  first  mem- 
orable origin  in  the  intrepid  Luther,  it  grows  purer  and 
brighter  in  its  progress,  till  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, it  raises  up  a  firm  and  meritorious  band  of  -worthies,  • 
who  emulate  the  purity  of  primitive  Christianity,  who  en- 
dure mockeries  and  scourgings,  poverty  and  imprison- 
ment, and  at  length  a  voluntary  exile  from  their  native 
land,  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  toils  and  terrors 
•of  the  wilderness,  here  to  enjoy,  with  the  liberty  of  a  good 
conscience,  the  pure  scriptural  worship  of  their  God,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  human  impositions,  and  to  secure  a 
firm  and  perpetual  establishment  for  their  posterity, found- 
ed on  the  true  and  holy  principles  which  they  professed, 

*  The  fathers  oT  New  England,  though  of  all  men  the 
mGSt  humble,  could  not  be  unconscious  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  maxims  and  principles  by  which  they 
were  governed,  and  aspired  to  the  truly  honourable  fame  of 
becoming  the  founders  of  anew  and  peculiar  nation. 

"  This  resolution  was  not  the  result  of  enthusiasm  or  of 
"unreasonable  disquietude.  The  design  was  debated  in 
their  society  with  all  that  coolness,  deliberation  and  fore- 
sight for  which  they  were  distinguished.  The  perils  of 
the  sea,  the  horrors  of  famine,  the  cruelties  of  the  savag- 
es, the  dreary  gloom  of  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  dangers 
and  distresses  incident  to  their  undertaking,  were  strongly 
represented,  and  became  the  frequent  topics  of  their  anx- 
ious contemplation.  The  reply  is  still  extant  on  their  re- 
cords, and  it  is  a  reply  that  w  as  decisive.  It  was  answer- 
ed, "  That  all  great  and  honourable  actions  were  accompa- 
nied with  great  difficulties,  and  must  be  enterprised  and 
overcome  with  answerable  courage.  It  was  granted  the 
dangers  were  great,  but  not  desperate  :  the  difficulties; 
many,  but  not  invincible  :  that  their  condition  was  not  or- 
dinary ;  their  ends  were  good  and  laudable,  and  therefore 
they  might  expect  a  blessing  of  God  in  their  proceeding  : 
.yea,  although  they  should  lose  their  fives  in  this  action, 
■  yet  they  might  have  comfort  in  the  same,  and  their  en- 
deavours would  be  honourable."  Animated  with  such 
views,  the  work  commences  with  ardour.  Part  of  the 
church  embark  j  melted  by  the  tears  of  their  anxious 
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-friends,  instructed  by  the- counsels,  encouraged  by  the 
.prayers  and  blessing  of  the  venerable  Robinson,  and  con- 
fiding in  the  protecting  care  of  the  Almighty,  they  steer 
their  course  to  these  then  dreary  shores- 

"  Driven  by  storms,  or  deceived  by  their  ship  master,  in- 
stead of  their  place  of  destination,  this  spot  is  selected 
for  settlement,  and  this  day'  completes  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  since  your  soil  was  first  impressed  by  the 
•weary  feet  of  those  illustrious  pilgrims.  One  hundred 
and  one  forlorn  Englishmen  then  became  joint  tenants 
with  the  savages  of  the  long  extent  of  coast,  from  the  St. 
'Lawrence  to  the  Chesapeak. 

"  So  interesting  and  affecting  was  their  situation,  that 
there  are  few  of  their  descendants,  probably,  to  whom  the 
early  incidents  of  their  settlement  are  not  familiar. 

"  At  the  annual  return  of  this  inclement  season,  you  can- 
not be  unmindful  of  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  those, 
who  here  laid  the  foundation  for  your  surrounding  comforts. 
'The  plain,  unadorned,  yet  forcible  narration  which  they 
have  left  to  us,  exhibits  their  situation  in  such  lively  col- 
ours, that  we  seem  to  be  present  at  the  scenes  which  they 
describe.  We  see  the  approaching  shallop,  with  its  pie- 
cious  charge,  struggling  in  the  boisterous  sea  ;  their  gar  - 
ments are  stiffened  with  ice,  their  limbs  benumbed  with 
•cold;  the  rudder  breaks  ;  the  storm  rises;  the  night  ad- 
vances ;  we  hear  the  pilot's  despairing  cry,  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us — The  Lord  has  mercy  on  them. — We  next 
see  them  surround  the  cheering  fire  on  yonder  island,  and 
there  with  bended  knees,  render  their  acknowledgments 
to  heaven  on  their  first  christian  sabbath  ;  we  follow  them 
in  their  march  through  the  land,  over  the  deserted  corn- 
fields, among  "  the  delicate  springs  and  sweet  running- 
brooks  ;"  we  behold  them  measuring  out  their  lets,  and 
erecting  their  thatched  cottages  by  that  murmuring 
stream  ;  we  see  the  friendly  Samoset  advancing  to  their 
rendezvous,  and  greeting  them  with  the  surprising  salu- 
tation, "  Welcome,  Englishmen."  On  that  hill,  stands 
the  grave  and  majestic  Massasoit  with  his  sable  train. 
Standish  advances  boldly  to  the  brook  ;  the  drum  and 
trumpet  sound  ;  the  chief  is  conducted  to  the  governor, 
and  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  admiring  circle  ;  mutual 
salutations  and  civilities  are  exchanged,  and  a  league  of 
amity  is  concluded,. 
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u  With  these  agreeable  occurrences  is  mingled  the 
sad  scenery  of  death.  The  houses  so  lately  erected, 
are  almost  desolate  ;  of  one  hundred  persons,  scarce  fifty 
remain,  and  in  that  wretched  remnant,  must  be  numbered, 
xaany  helpless  -women,  and  still  more  helpless  children. 
At  lensrth, 

"  Fro:n  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  South, 
Looks  out  the  joyous  Spring,  looks  out  acd  smiles." 

Ah  :  transient  smiles  ;  their  heaviest  calamity  is  yet  to  be- 
fall them.  Who  is  he  that  comes  with  slow  and  feeble  step 
from  yonder  field,  his  implements  of  labour  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  his  hand  lifted  to  his  aching  head  1  It  is  the 
mar,  first  in  their  affection  and  esteem,  their  beloved  gov- 
erhcr,  the  excellent  Carver.  Exhausted  with  cares, 
his  weary  spirit  hastens  to  its  home.  His  affectionate 
-companions  surround  his  bed  ;  they  gaze  on  his  altered 
visage;  the  faculties  of  that  exalted  mind  are  distracted 
by  disease — -he  faints — he  dies. 

41  Now  are  we  ready  to  say,  the  establishment  attempt- 
ed by  these  intrepid  adventurers,  must  fail  of  its  accom- 
plishment. Heaven  frowns  upon  their  enterprise  ;  the 
mortality  that  has  been  experienced,  the  uninhabited 
desert,  the  scattered  bones  of  the  unburied  natives  indi- 
cate some  pestilential  influence,  which  renders  it  a  clime 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  the  miserable  surviv- 
ors must  scon  abandon  the  fatal  spot,  or  follow  their  com- 
panions to  an  untimely  grave  !  Be  not  dismayed  ;  the 
thick  darkness  that  envelopes  this  infant  plantation  will  be 
dissipated.  It  is  destined  to  exist  and  to  flourish,  for 
Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish,  Brewster  and  Allerton  re- 
main. Fuller,  Warren,  Hopkins  and  a  few  other  heroic 
spirits,  are  their  associates,  and  under  the  influence  of  that 
Cod  on  whom  they  rely,  will  still  be  its  staff  and  its  stay, 

"  So  disposed  is  the  human  mind  to  be  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  passing  scenes,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  trans- 
actions obscured  by  the  mantle  of  time,  that  every  nation 
has  practically  acknowledged  the  utility  of  commemora- 
tive institutions.  Thus  among  the  multitude  of  Grecian 
games  we  find  the  Carpean  pantomime,*  representing 
the  early  occupations  and  perils  of  their  fathers.  The 
husbandman,  at  the  plough  with  his  amis  by  his  side, 
alternately  prosecuting  his  rural  labours,  and  repelling 

•  Xcaophon*?  Anabasis. 
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the  attack's  of  lawless  plunderers.  Thus,  at  the  joy- 
ful feast  of  tabernacles,  did  the  children  of  Israel  dwell 

in  booths  made  of  olive  branches,  palm  branches  and 
willows  of  the  brook,  a  striking  memorial  of  the  man- 
rrer  in  which    their  fathers  abode  in  the  wilderness, 
when  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.    And  thus  is 
'it  your  laudable   practice,  to  celebrate  this  pleasing 
•anniversary,  devoted  to   contemplation   and  disccurse 
on  the  lives  and    actions  of  your  memorable  ances- 
tors ;  uniting  in  innocent  festivals,  and  selecting  from 
your  abundance,  as  the  most  agreeable  ornament  of  your 
tables,  that  food,  on  which  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
sist; not  hiding  from  your  children,  what  has  been  told 
you  by  your  fathers,  but  by  seasonable  instruction  and  apt 
memorials  leading  them  to  the  times  that  are  past,  and 
impressing  on  their  tender  minds  salutary  and  indelible 
lessons  of  magnanimity  and  virtue.    Let  it  be  a  day,  de- 
voted to  the  chaste  pleasures  of  cheerfulness,  tempered 
with  reflection.  . 

"  We  assemble  in  remembrance  of  men;  whose  lives 
were  indeed  laborious  and  marked  with  suffering,  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  .humanity.  But  we'must  not  indulge 
the  idea  that  they' were  miserable.  They  had  jovs  to 
mere  mon  of  the  world  unknown.-.  Theirs  was  the  happi- 
ness of  pure  and  upright- hearts,  of  generous  sympathy; 
with  the  distressed,  of  a  warm  and  undissembled  affection 
for  each  other,  being,  as  they  express  themselves,  "  knit 
together  in  a  body  ina  most  strict  and  sacred  bond  and 
covenant  in.  the  Lord."  Theirs  was  the  satisfaction  re-  - 
suiting  from  a  firm,  and  consoling  belief,  that  they  were 
destined  by  the  Almighty  to  be  instruments  of  great 
good  to  mankind,  .  Theirs  in  fine  was  the  happiness  of 
pursuing  the  noblest  ends' by  the  most  honourable  mean";, 
like  our  'departed.- WASHINGTON,  constantly  intent 
upon  an  important  object,  little  moved  by  the  vicissitudes 
and  impediments  in  the  way  that  led  to  it,  and  like  him, 
beholding  the  blessed  and  complete  .accomplishment  of 
their  sublime  purposes.; 

"  Amidst  the  complaints  of  modern  degeneracy,  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  an  increasing  attachment  to  the  wise 
institutions  of  cur  ancestors  among  men  of  intelligence 
and  reflection,  and  on  this  interesting  day,  in  the  metrop- 
olis, of  our  state,  a  numerous  and  respectable  association 
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participate  in  your  sentiments,  and  indulge  in  emotions 
congenial  v.'ith  those  by  which  you  are  animated.  May 
the  salutary  disposition  prevail,  until  it  matures  into  prin- 
ciple, and  by  recurring  to  the  original  maxims  of  our 
state,  in  seeking  and  asking  for  the  old  paths,  may  we 
find  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein. 

"  The  bold  and  presumptuous  devices  of  those  who 
"  speak  swelling  words  of  vanity,"  and  while  they  "  prom- 
ise us  liberty,  are  themselves  the  servants  of  corruption," 
shall  thus  be  repelled,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  restrain  the 
boisterous  ocean  ;  or,  if  they  should  be,  for  a  time,  pre- 
dominant, by  those  ancient  and  wholesome  fountains,  you 
will  be  preserved  from  the  vile  contagion  ;  you  will  be  an- 
imated with  undaunted  resolution  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  virtue  and  of  genuine  liberty  ;  you  will  contend  val- 
iantly on  the  ramparts  erected  by  your  fathers ;  and  the 
fair  inheritance  which  they  have  left,  will  never  be  sur- 
rendered. 

"  Favoured  inhabitants  of  venerable  ground,  we  visit 
yourabodes  with  pleasure.  We  tread  the  turf,  which  your 
fathers  have  often  trod,  but  we  search  for  their  tombs  in 
vain.  Perhaps  it  should  not  be  regretted  ;  they  may  be 
hidden  from  your  view,  lest  reverence  for  your  ancestors, 
should  degenerate  to  .useless  or  debasing  superstition. 
Having  few  visible  memorials  of  men,  so  illustrious,  in 
the  indulgence  of  your  grateful  emotions,  you  are 
prompted  to  a  study  of  their  characters,  and  from  that 
study  you  cannot  fail  of  instruction  ;  of  strong  and  opera- 
tive incitements  to  every  manly  pursuit,  every  generous 
and  elevated  purpose.  : 

 "Their  aihcs  rest  

No  marble  tells  us  w  here." 

But.  they  live  in  their  writings  ;  they  live  in  their  institu- 
tions and  your  affections  ;  let  them  also  live  in  your  imi- 
tation." 

From  an  Oration.,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  Vice.  22(1,  1S02,  on  the  forementicnett 

Anniversary. 

Ey  the  Hon.  JOHN  QJUINCY  ADAMS,  Esq. 

£<  IN  reverting  to  the  period  of  their  origin,  other  na- 
tions have  generally  been  compelled  to  plunge  into  the 
s  of  impenetrable  antiquity,  or  to  trace  a  lawless  an- 
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Cestrv  into  the  caverns  of  ravishers  and  robbers.    It  is 
rour  peculiar  privilege  to  commemorate  in  this  birth  day 
of  vour  nation,  an  event  ascertained  in  its  minutest  de- 
tails :  an  event  of  which  the  principal  actors  are  known 
to  you  familiarly  as  if  belonging  to  your _ own  age:  an 
event  of  a  magnitude  before  which  imagination  shrinks 
at  the  imperfection  of  her  powers.    It  is  yourfurther  happi- 
ness to  behold  in  those  eminent  characters  who  were  most 
conspicuous  in  accomplishing  the  settlement  of  your  coun- 
try, men  upon  whose  virtues  you  can  dwell  with  honest 
exultation.    The  founders  of  your  race  are  not  handed 
down  to  you,  like  the  father  of  the  Reman  people,  as  the 
sucklings  of  a  wolf.    You  are  not  descended  from  a  nause- 
ous compound  of  fanaticism  and  sensuaiity,  whose  only  ar- 
gument was  the  sword,  and  whose  only  paradise  was  a 
brothel.    No  Gothic  scourge  of  God — No  Vandal  pest 
of  nations — No  fabled  fugitive  from  the  flames  of  Trey — ■ 
No  bastard  Norman  tyrant  appears  among  the  list  of 
worthies  who  first  landed  on  the  rock  which  your  vener- 
ation has  preserved  as  a  lasting  monument    of  their 
achievement.  The  great  actors  of  theday  wenowsolemnize 
were  illustrious  by  their  intrepid  vaiour,  no  less  than  by 
their  christian  graces  ;  but  the  clarion  of  conquest  has 
not  blazoned  forth  their  names  to  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 
Their  glory  has  not  been  wafted  over  oceans  of  blood  to 
the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth.    They  have  net  erect- 
ed to  themselves,  colcssal  statues  upon  pedestals  of  human 
bones,  to  provoke  and  insult  the  tardy  hand  of  heavenly 
retribution.    But  theirs  was  "  the  better  fortitude  of  pa- 
tience and  her«ic  martyrdom."    Theirs  was  the'  gentle 
temper  of  christian  kindness — the  rigorous  observance  of 
reciprocal  justice — the  unconquerable  soul  of  conscious 
integrity.    Worldly  fame  has  be^n  parsimonious  of  her 
favours  to  the  memory  of  those  generous  champions. 
Their  numbers  were  small— their  stations  inlife  obscure — . 
the  object  of  their  enterprise  unostentatious — the  the- 
atre of  their  exploits  remote  :  how  could  they  possibly 
be  favourites  of  worldly  fame  ?    That  common  crier, 
whose  existence  is  only  known  by  the  assemblage  of  mul- 
titudes— that  pander  of  wealth  and  greatness  so  eager  to 
haunt  the  palaces  cf 'fortune,  and  so  fastidious  to  the 
houseless  dignity  of  virtue — that  parasite  of  pride,  ever 
scornful  to  iucckness;  and  ever  obsequious  to  insolent 
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power — that  heedless  trumpeter,  whose  ears  are  deaf  to 
modest  merit,  and  whose  eyes  are  blind  to  bloodless  dis- 
tant excellence, 

li  No  European  settlement  ever  formed  upon  this  con- 
tinent has  been  more  distinguished  for  ivndeviating  kind- 
ness and  equity  towards  the  savages.     There  are  indeed 
moralists,  who  have  questioned  the  right  of  the  Europe- 
ans to  intrude  upon  the  possessions  of  the  aboriginals  in 
any  case,  and  under  any  limitations  whatsoever.  But 
have  they  maturely  considered  the  whole  subject  ?  The 
Indian  right  of  possession  itself  stands  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country,  upon  a  questionable  founda- 
tion.    Their  cultivated  fields  ;  their  constructed  habita- 
tions ;  a  space  of  ample  sufficiency  for  their  subsistence, 
and  "whatever  they  had  annexed  to  themselves  by  person- 
al labour,  was  undoubtedly  by  the  laws  of  nature  their.-. 
But  what  is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to  the  forest  cf  a 
thousand  miles  over  which  he  has  accidentally  ranged  in 
quest  of  prey  ?   Shall  the  liberal  bounties  of  Providence 
to  the  race  of  man  be  monopolized  by  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand for  whom  they  were  created  ?   Shall  the  exuberant 
boscm  of  the  common  mother,  amply  adequate  to  the 
nourishment  of  millions,  be  claimed  exclusively  by  a  few 
hundreds  of  her  offspring  ?    Shall  the  lordly  savage  not 
only  disdain  the  virtues  and  enjoyments  of  civilization  . 
himself,  but  shall  he  controul  the  civilization  of  a  world  ? 
Shall  he  forbid  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose  ? 
Shall  he  forbid  the  oaks  of  the  forest  to  fall  before  the  axe 
of  industry,  and  rise  again,  transformed  into  the  habita- 
tions of  ease  and  elegance  ?  Shall  he  doom  an  immense 
region  of  the  globe  to  perpetual  desolation,  and  to  hear 
the  bowlings  cf  the  tiger  and  the  wolf,  silence  forever  the 
voice  of  human  gladness  ?  Shall  the  fields  and  the  vallies,  . 
which  a  beneficent  God  has  formed  to  teem  with  the  life 
of  innumerable  multitudes,  be  condemned  to  everlasting 
barrenness  ?   Shall  the  mighty  rivers  poured  out  by  the 
hands  of  nature,  as  channels  of  communication  between 
numerous  nations,  roll  their  waters  in  sullen  silence  and 
eternal  solitude  to  the  deep  ?  Have  hundreds  of  commo- 
dious harbours,  a  thousand  leagues  of  coast,  and  a  bound- 
less ocean  been  spread  in  the  front  of  this  land,  and  shall 
every  purpose  of  utility  to  Yfhich  they -could  apply  be  pre* 
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hibited  by  the  tenant  of  the  woods  ?  No,  generous  philan- 
thropists !  Heaven  has  not  been  thus  inconsistent  in  the 
worksof  its  hands !  Heavenhasnot  thusplacedat  irreconcil- 
able strife,  its  moral  laws  with  its  physical  creation  '.  The 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  obtained  tbxir  right  of  possession 
to  the  territory  on  which  they  settled  by  titles  as  fair  and 
unequivocal  as  any  human  property  can  be  held.  By 
their  voluntary  association  they  recognized  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  government  cf  Britain  ;  and  in  process  of 
time  received  whatever  powers  and  authorities  could  be 
conferred  upon  them  by  a  charter  from  their  sovereign. 
The  spot  on  which  they  fixed  had  belonged  to  an  Indian 
tribe,  totally  extirpated  by  that  devouring  pestilence 
which  had  swept  the  country,  shortly  before  their  arrival • 
The  territory  thus  free  fronwaH  exclusive  possession, 
they  might  have  taken  by  the  natural  right  of  occupancy. 
Desirous  however  of  giving  ample  satisfaction  to  every  pre- 
sence of  prior  right,  by  format  and  solemn  conventions  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  they  acquiredthe  fur- 
ther security  of  a  purchase.  At  their  hands  the  children 
of  the  de3ert  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  On  the  great 
day  of  retribution,  what  thousands,  what  millions  of  the 
American  race  will  appear  at  the  bar  of  judgment  to  ar- 
raign their  European  invading  conquerors  !  Let  us  hum- 
bly hope  that  the  fathers  of  the  Plymouth  colony  will 
then  appear  in  the  whiteness  of  innocence.  Let  us  in- 
dulge the  belief  that  they  will  not  enly  be  free  from  all 
accusation  cf  injustice  to  these.unfortunate  sons  of  nature, 
but  that  the  testimonials  of  their  acts  of  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence towards  them  will  plead  the  cause  of  their  vir- 
tues, as  they  are  now  authenticated  by  the  records  of  his- 
tory upon  earth." 

Extract  from         Dr.  J.  T.  KtP.XLAS'D'i.  Oration  delivered  on  the  Anrriver.. 

sary  beforemenlioiicd,  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  2  2d,  1803. 

"  IF  the  merit  of  men  is  to  be  determined  by  their  insti- 
tutions  and  of  institutions  by  their  effects,  both  what  our 
ancestors  were  and  what  they  did,  afford  subjects  of  high 
admiration. 

"  Being  left,  particularly  till  they  rose  into  so  much  con- 
sequence as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  parent  country, 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  and  model 
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the  fcrm  of  their  society  according  to  their  necessities  and 
wishes,  they  gradually  instituted  a  popular  and  represent? - 
tive  government.  From  opinion  and  from  habit,  this 
mode  of  civil  polity  is  dear-  to  their  posterity.  We  think 
it  one  great  recommendation  of  such  a  system,  that  it  in- 
troduces numbers  to  an  active  share  in.  the  concerns  of  the 
community,  and  thus  affords  scope  to  their  faculties  and  af- 
fections upon  an  engaging  object.  A  better  reason  for  our 
partial  attachment  to  democratical  institutions,  is  a  rational 
belief  in  their  tendency  to  secure  liberty — that  liberty, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  and  of 
the  innocent  against  the  guilty — .not  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich  and  of  the  low  against  the  high  ;  which  depends 
on  restraint  and  consists  in  no  person  having  power  to  in- 
jure, and  every  person  being  exempt  from  injury.  Our 
fathers  had  or  devised  many  provisions  to  withstand  the 
evils  and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  their  republican  estab- 
lishments. A  spirit  of  subordination  ran  through  every 
class  and  department  of  society.  Whilst  they  had  no 
privileged  orders  ; '  family,  talents^  character,  age,  the 
learned  professions,  operated  as  steady  and  powerful  checks 
upon  the  licentiousness  of  popular  passions.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  object  cf  laws  to  protect  the  fairly 
acquired  condition  of  all,  however  unequal.  If  the  power 
cf  treating  the  magistrate  with  contempt  belongs  to  the 
republican  system,  theirs  was  but  partially  republican,  for 
they  punished  that  offence  with  severity.  If  an  unre- 
strained press  be  one  of  the  rights  of  men,  they  had.some- 
thing  to  learn,  for  they  legislated  against  irreligious,  im- 
moral, and  false  publications.  If  rotation  in  office  be  one 
evidence  and  security  of  freedom,  and  net  rather  a  contriv- 
ance of  the  ambitious  to  insure  a  partition  of  power,  they 
failed  in  reducing  this  principle  to  practice  ;  particularly 
in  the  Plymouth  colony,  which  had  but  six  governors  for 
seventy  years.  If  universal  suffrage  be  a  feature  of  a  free 
government,  they  were  not  free,  for  they  established  many 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  this  right,  particularly  that 
of  unimpeached  probity.  They  were  not  forward  to  ad- 
mit foreigners  of  every  description  to  political  power,  al- 
though they  were  generally  ready  to  afford  them  protec- 
tion, aware  that  such  a  government  as  they  established, 
requires  a  homogeneous  people,  and  that  strangers  might 
not  «  stop  at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty."    The  institu- 
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tlon  of  slavery,  that  moral  and  political  pestilence,  they 
happily  escaped,  aware  thatif  slavery  ismorc odious  and  af- 
flicting in  one  country  than  in  another,  it  is  where  liberty 
is  proclaimed  as  the  greatest  good,  and  where  the  rights 
-of  man  are  in  the  mouths  of  all.  Such  were  some  of  the 
features  of  their  civil  polity.  Legislation  will  alter  with 
the  genius  and  circumstances  of  society.  If  their  laws  be 
T.ot  entirely  free  from  error,  we  have  no  reason  for  sur- 
prize. 

"  But  vain  are  government  and  laws  to  make  a  people 
happy  without  religion  and  morals.  Sensible  of  this 
truth,  our  fathers  made  the  support  of  public  religious  in- 
struction and  the  education  of  youth  the  objects  of  legisla- 
tive provision,  and  regulated  with  great  strictness  their  do- 
mestic habits.  The  importance  of  these  institutions  is  a 
copious  subject.  Their  operation  is  slow  and  impercepti- 
ble, but  mighty  ;  and  makes  one  of  the  principal  portions 
of  that  large  and  capacious  base,  on  which  the  welfare  of  a 
Country  rests.  The  discipline  of  schools  was  administer* 
«ed  with  care,  and  parental  authority  had  its  just  and  natur- 
al weight.  Youth,  accustomed  to  external  control,  ac- 
quired the  government  of  their  appetites  and  inclinations. 
The  aristocracy  of  reason  and  principle  was  established 
over  the  wild  democracy  of  the  passions  ;  and  by  early  re- 
straints, the  young  were  qualified  to  fill  their  places  in  so- 
ciety with  usefulness  and  honour.  It  was  happy  for  our 
progenitors  that  they  brought  with  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness the  confidential  associates  of  their  domestic  labours 
and  domestic  cares.  Throughout  their  arduous  enterprise, 
they  experienced  *he  inexpressible  value  of  that  conjugal 
friendship,  which  no  change  of  fortune  can  weaken  or  in- 
terrupt ;  in  which,  "  tenderness  is  heightened  by  distress, 
"and  attachment  cemented  by  the  tears  of  sorrow."  The  fam- 
ily society  began  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society. 
Family  religion  and  order  began  with  the  family  society. 
To  him  who  had  directed  them  in  a  right  way  for  them- 
selves, for  their  little  ones  and  for  all  their  substance,  "  the 
■saint,  the  father  and  the  husband,"  was  accustomed  to  of« 
ferin  the  presence  of  his  household,  his  daily  and  nightly 
sacrifice  of  praise.  .  Regular  and  beautiful  was  the  church, 
in  which  he  who  ministered  had  only  to  place  in  order  in 
the  building,  those  materials,  which  parents  had  previous- 
ly  formed  and  adjusted  to  his  house. 


<;  Behold  some  of  the  grounds -of  thai  veneration  and  re- 
gard we  pay  to  the  memory  of  cur  forefathers.  We  enjoy 
institutions,  planned  by  their  wisdom  ;  we  cultivate  fields, 
subdued  by  their  toil  ;  wc  inhabit  a  territory,  defended  by 
their  valour.  The  effect  of  their  councils  and  efforts  was 
answerable  to  the  cause.  The  country,  which  they  plant- 
ed, advanced  in  all  those  tilings,  which  make  nations  great 
and  happy,  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds 
which  skirted  their  habitation,  we  are  spread  out  into  a 
wide  and  almost  boundless  domain  ;  and  instead  of  that 
poverty  which  they  were  called  to  endure,  wealth  flows 
in  by  every  channel.  This  land  once  desolate  is  nlied 
with  ceiled  houses  ;  the  praises  of  God  are  offered  in  a 
multitude  of  churches,  and  the  rising  generation  instruct- 
ed in  innumerable  schools.  What  a  trust  have  we  receiv- 
ed— and  how  much  do  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  our  fa- 
thers and  to  the  interests  of  our  children.  Be  watchful 
and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  and  are  ready  to 
die." 


ODES,  &c. 

Sting  or.  the  FESTIVAL  of  the  SOjYS  of  the  PILGRIMS. 
ODE, 

"Gocmoscd  fJr        Anniversary  Festival  at  Plymoorh,  1795. 

By  Hot.  JOHN  DAVIS  Esct. 

SoNS  of  renowned  Sires, 
Join  in  harmonious  choirs, 

Swell  your  loud  songs  ; 
Daughters  of  peerless  Dames, 
Come  with  your  mild  acclaims^ 
Let  their  revered  names 

Dwell  on  your  tongues* 

rrom  frowning  Albion's  seat, 
See  the  fam'd  band  retreat. 

On  Ocean  to.,t  ; 
Tiluc  tumbling  billows  roar, 
By  keel  scarce  plough'd  before;. 
•And  bear  them  to  this  shore, 

I'etter'd  with  frost.    .  - 
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By  yon  wave-beaten  Rock, 
See  the  illustrious  flock 

Collected  stand  ; 
To  seek  some  sheltering  grove*. 
Their  faithful  partners  movef 
Dear  pledges  of  their  love 

In  either  hand. 

Not  winter's  sullen  face, 
Not  the  fierce  tawny  race 

In  arms  array'd  ; 
Not  hunger  shook  their  faith, 
Not  sickness'  baleful  breath, 
Nor  Carver's  early  death, 

Their  souls  dismay'd. 
Water'd  by  heav'nly  dew, 
The  Germ  of  JEmfiire  grew, 

Freedom  its  root  ; 
From  the  cold  northern  pine, 
Far  toward  the  burning  line, 
Spreads  the  luxuriant  vine, 

Bending  with  fruit. 

Columbia,  child  of  Heav'n, 
The  best  of  blessings  giv'n 

Rest  on  thy  head  ; 
Beneath  thy  peaceful  skies, 
While  prosperous  tides  arise, 
Here  turn  thy  grateful  eyes, 

Revere  the  dead. 

Here  trace  the  moss-grown  stones, 
Where  rest  their  mouldering  bones, 

Again  to  rise  ; 
And  let  thy  Sons  be  led 
To  emulate  the  dead, 
While  o'er  their  tombs  they  tread 

With  rcoisten'd  eyes. 

Sons  of  renowned  Sires, 
Join  in  harmonious  choirs, 

SAvell  your  loud  songs  ; 
Daughters  of  peerless  Dames, 
Come  with  your  mild  acclaims. 
Let  their  revered  names 

.  Dwell  on  your  tongues, 
1  i 
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ODE. 

By  ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE,  jan.  E'<j. 

SaINTED  shades,  who  dar*d  to  brave, 

In  Freedom's  ark,  the  pathless-  wave, 

Where,  scarcely  kenn'd  by  lynx-cy'd  fame, 

No  traveller  but  the  Comet  came, 

And  driv'n  by  tempest's  ravening  blast, 

Were  wreck'd  upon  our  wilds  at  last  ; 

How  rose  your  faith,  when  through  the  storm 

Smil'd  Liberty's  celestial  form, 

Her  lyre  to  strains  of  seraphs  strung, 

And  thus  the  sacred  pecan  sung  :• 

CHORUS. 

Sons  of  glory,  fiatriot  ba?id, 
Welcome  to  my  chosen  land  I 
To  your  Children  leave  itfree^ 

OR  h  DESERT  LET  IT  BE. 

Round  the  consecrated  rock, 
Conven'd  the  patriarchal  flock, 
And  there,  while  every  lifted  hand, 
Afhrm'd  the  charter  of  the  land, 
The  storm  was  hush'd,  and  round  the  zone 
Of  heav'n  the  mystic  meteor  shone  ; 
Which,  like  the  rair.bonv,  seen  of  yore,. 
Proclaim'd  that  slavery's  flood  was  o'er- s 
That  Pilgrim  Man,  so  long  cppress'dx 
Had  found  his  promis'd  place  of  rest. 

Chorus. — Sons  of  glory,  Lfc, 

Festive  honours  crown  the  day, 
With  garlands  green  and  votive  lay, 
From  whose  auspicious  dawn  we  trace 
The  birth-right  of  our  favour'd  race,  * 
Which  shall  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
While  seasons  roll,  and  rivers  run  ;  ^ 
Till  Faction's  cankering  tooth  devour 
Of  fatuate  man  each  virtuous  power  ; 
Till  dark  intrigue  our  empire  guides, 
And  patriot  worth  no  more  presides  I  ^ 
Chorus. — Sons  of  glory, U'c, 

Heirs  of  Pilgrims,  now  renew 

The  oath  your  Fathers  swore  for.youj 
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When  first  around  the  social  board, 
Knrich'd  from  Nature's  frugal  hoard, 
The  ardent  vow  to  Heaven  they  breath 'd, 
To  shield  the  rights  their  Sires  bequeathed  I 
Manes  of  Carver  L  Standish  I  hear! 
To  love  the  soil  you  gave,  we  swear  ; 
And  midst  the  storms  of  Stale  be  true 
To  God,  our  Country,  and  to  You. 

Chorus. — Sons  of  glory,  tsV. 

ODE. 

By  Mr.  SAMUEL  DAVIS. 
"  Remember  the  former  tlr.ngs  of  old."  Isaiah  xlvi.  0. 

 "  Thcsf  tfVi'Ss  remembered,  and  kept  through- 

cut  every  generate."  £>,4  ^  ^ 

*— 'ET  children  learn  the  mighty  deeds 

Their  Sires  achiev'd  of  old  ; 
While  grateful  lays,  as  time  succeeds 

To  time,  the  tale  unfold. 
Here,  while  we  fondly  trace  the  scene 

This  joyous  day  recalls, 
Let  Youth  with  rev'rend  Age  convene 

Within  these  hallow'd  walls. 
Let  musing  strangers  view  the  ground, 

Here  seek  Tradition's  lore, 
Where  PiLcniMs  walk'd  an  holy  round, 

With  God  in  days  of  yore. 
Their  pious  toils,  their  just  rewards, 

Returning  tributes  claim  ; 
While  faithful  history  records 

Each  venerable  name. 
Here  first  the  Temple's  votive  fane 

Aspiring  sought  the  skies  ; 
And  here  Religion's  exil'd  train 

Bade  sacred  altars  rise. 
And  where  around  the  savage  tribe 

Alarm'd  with  horrid  yells, 
Assembling  crowds  secure  imbibe 

What  holy  legend  tells. 
No  longer  now  the  roaming  horde 

Unhallow'd  vigils  keep  ; 
No  more  affrighted  Mothers  guard 
Their  cradkd  infants'  sleep. 
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But  social  arts,  and  peaceful  homes, 

This  favour'd  land  endear  ; 
Where  fields,  and  masts,  and  rising  dome?, 

With  scatter'd  grace  appear. 
Let  children  emulate  the  deeds 

Their  choral  praises  sing  ; 
So  shall  the  Muse,  as  time  proceeds, 

Her  meed  of  incense  bring. 

HYMN. 

WBy  Hon.  JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,  E 
HEN  o'er  the  billow  heaving  deep,  - 
The  fathers  of  our  race, 
The  precepts  of  their  God  to  keep 
Sought  here  their  resting  place. 
That  gracious  God,  their  path  prepar'd, 

Preserv'd  from  every  harm, 
And  still  for  their  protection  bar'd 

His  everlasting  arm. 
His  breath  inspiring  every  gale, 

Impels  them  o'er  the  main  ; 
His  guardian  Angels  spread  the  sail, 

And  tempests  howl  in  vain. 
For  them,  old  Ocean's  rocks  are  smooth'd, 

December's  face  grows  mild, 
To  vernal  airs  her  blasts  are  sooth'd, 

And  all  their  rage  beguil'd. 
When  Famine  rolls  her  haggard  eyes. 

His  ever  bounteous  hands, 
Abundance  from  the  sea  supplies, 

And  treasures  from  the  sands. 
Nor  yet  his  tender  mercies  cease* 

His  over  ruling  plan, 
Inclines  to  gentleness  and  peace 

The  Heart  of  Savaere  Man. 
And  can  -cur  stony  bosoms  be 

To  all  these  wonders  blind  ?. 
Nor  swell  with  thankfulness  to  thee, 

O  !  Parent  of  mankind  ? 
All  Gracious  God  !  ir.flame  our  zeal  • 

Dispense  one  blessing  more  ! 
Grunt  us  thy  boundless  love  to  feel  j 
Thy  goodness,  to  adore. 
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